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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


HE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
will  be  pnblishedby]\Iessrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
& Company  four  times  a year,  with  a special 
Summer  Number,  should  the  acquisition  of  any  col- 
lection of  prints  of  prime  importance  render  such  an 
extra  issue  desiral)le.  The  Quarterly  will  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the  recognized  great 
masters  of  engraving  and  etching,  both  old  and  mod- 
ern, and  one  number  will  be  devoted,  each  year,  to 
such  contemporary  etchings  as  seem  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  collectors. 

The  publishers  will  welcome  any  suggestions  which 
may  be  made  for  future  numbers,  and,  as  it  is  their 
desire  to  make  of  the  Quarterly  a magazine  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
print-collectors  in  America,  they  ask  for  it  a favor- 
able reception  and  the  support  of  its  many  friends. 

The  first  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  devoted 
to  the  etchings  by  Haden,  Whistler,  ]\leryon,  and 
Cameron,  from  the  Tracy  Dows  collection,  recently 
purchased  by  ^Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Company. 
The  second  number  (April ) will  treat  of  ‘‘Landscape 
Etching  of  the  Seventeenth  Century — chiefly  in  Hol- 
land”; and  later  issues  will  be  devoted  to  Contem- 
porary Etchings,  to  French  Portrait  Engravers  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV,  etc.,  etc. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ETCHINGS  FROM  THE 
TRACY  DOWS  COLLECTION 


ITH  a few  exceptions  all  the  etch- 
ings herein  listed  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dows  from  Messrs.  Frederick 
Keppel  & Company,  and  in  repurchasing  the 
collection  from  him  they  are  glad  to  be  able 
again  to  offer  for  sale  so  many  important 
pieces  in  impressions  of  such  quality.  The 
etchings  and  dry-points  by  Seymour  Haden 
were  selected  for  Mr.  Dows  by  the  artist  him- 
self and  are,  without  exception,  tine. 


SEYMOUR  HADEN 


HERE  is  no  etcher  of  the  nineteenth  century 


who  stands  in  smaller  need  of  a recommenda- 


tion than  Seymour  Haden.  From  the  first 
his  qualities  were  recognized  and  valued  as  they  de- 
serve to  be. 

Never  before  was  a case  known  in  whicli  a man  fol- 
lowing an  entirely  different  career  suddenly  jumped 
into  fame  and  was  hailed  as  an  artist  of  high  rank. 

By  profession  he  was  a surgeon,  and  had  become 
a very  successful  one  when  he  adopted  etching  as  a 
pastime,  and  in  the  treatment  of  landscape  took  rank 
as  the  ablest  of  them  all.  The  beautiful,  quiet  land- 
scapes of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  yielded  to 
him  pictures  which  had  never  been  so  well  done  be- 
fore ; and  these  beautiful  landscapes  of  his  were  done 
entirely  for  his  own  amusement,  and  not  at  all  for 
exhibition  or  for  sale  to  the  public. 

But  if  he  never  sought  the  public,  the  public  cer- 
tainly sought  him,  and  the  result  is  that  some  of  his 
rarer  etchings  sell  to-day  at  prices  as  high  as  are  paid 
for  first-class  etchings  by  Rembrandt. 

Seymour  Haden  died  in  1910  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-three,  and  he  retained  his  very  distinguished 
mental  faculties  to  the  end.  F.  K. 


SEYMOUR  HADEN 


The  etchings  marked  ivith  an  asterisk  did  not  form  part  of  the  Tracy 
Dows  collection,  but  have  been  included  in  this  list  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  the  quality  of  the  impressions. 

Thames  Fishermen.*  (Drake  No.  11) 

First  state  (of  three  states).  Printed  by  Delatre  in 
brown  ink  on  India  pai)er.  Very  rare.  Eighty  proofs 
only  printed. 

Egham.  (Drake  No.  14) 

Third  state. 

(See  Illustration) 

Egham  Lock.*  (Drake  No.  15) 

First  state. 

Sub  Tegmine.*  (Drake  No.  16) 

Second  state,  on  thin  Ja[>an  paper.  Extremely  rare. 

“This  plate  in  either  state  is  extremely  rare.  The  words  ‘Green- 
wich Park  1859’  are  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Whistler,  and 
the  plate  was  etched  on  the  same  day  as  that  gentleman’s  Green- 
wich Pensioner,  Wedmore  No.  32.” 

H.  Nazeby  Harrington. 


Fulham.*  (Drake  No.  18) 

First  state. 


A Water  Meadow.  (Drake  No.  20) 

“I  like  this  plate — which  is  saying  a great  deal.  S.  H.” 

"...  a vivacious,  happy,  sympathetic  transcript  of  a sud- 
den rainstorm  in  the  Hampshire  lowlands,  where  poplars  flour- 
ish and  grass  grows  rank.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Fine  Prints,  p.  106. 


.m 
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Egham 
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Early  Morning — Richmond 


Early  Morning — Richmond.  (Drake  No.  21) 

“The  conception  of  the  plate  itself  has  a poetry  of  its  own,  and 
is  filled  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning.” 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Etching  and  Etchers,  p.  307. 

“This  was  done  actually  at  sunrise.”  Seymour  Haden. 

(See  Illustration) 


Mouth  of  a Brook.  (Drake  No.  25) 

Trial  proof  C,  in  brown  ink.  Six  impressions  only.  In 
the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘ ‘ Dromore,  County  Kerry. 
Ireland.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration) 

A By-Road  in  Tipperary.  (Drake  No.  28) 

Proof  on  thin  Japan  paper,  in  a state  undescribed  by 
Drake  or  Harrington.  Between  the  first  and  second 
states,  before  the  work  in  the  lower  right  foreground 
was  erased.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  “one  of 
the  few  (not  more  than  four  in  all)  that  exist.” 

(See  Illustration) 


Combe  Bottom.*  (Drake  No.  29) 

First  state.  The  rabbits  cast  long  shadows  across  the 
grass. 

“Combe  Bottom  is  unsurpassed  for  sweetness  and  spontaneity.” 
Frederick  Wedmore,  Fine  Prints,  p.  106. 

“Every  art  lover  comes  in  time  to  have  special  preferences  for 
certain  pictures,  and  I confess  that  this  is  one  of  my  own  spe- 
cial favorites.  There  is  a certain  freshness  of  early  morning 
which,  to  me,  is  altogether  charming.” 

Frederick  Keppel, 

Personal  Sketches  of  Some  Famous  Etchers. 

The  Holly  Field.  (Drake  No.  30) 

Shere  Mill  Pond.  A small  study.  (Drake  No.  34) 

Shere  Mill  Pond.  The  large  plate.  (Drake  No.  35) 

Second  state,  the  sky  removed.  An  unusually  fine  im- 
pression. 

“With  the  single  exception  of  one  plate,  by  Claude,  this  is  the 
finest  etching  of  a landscape  subject  that  has  ever  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  world.” 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Etching  and  Etchers,  p.  305. 
(See  Illustration) 
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Cranbrook.  (Drake  No.  39) 

First  state,  with  the  dog  in  outline  and  one  ship  only  at 
sea.  From  the  collection  of  Philippe  Burty.  In  the 
handwriting  of  the  artist,  “a  Burty— S.  Iladen. 


A Sunset  in  Ireland.  (Drake  No.  44) 

Trial  proof  F.  The  water  is  in  Hood  and  the  bank  high 
on  the  left. 

“A  Simnet  in  Ireland  is  Haden’s  best  work  in  dry-point,  and 
it  certainly  deserves  its  reputation  of  one  of  its  author’s  mas- 
terpieces. The  quiet,  peaceful  sunset  behind  the  dark  masses 
of  trees  makes  a plate  of  exquisite  beauty.  There  are  great 
differences  in  the  various  states,  so  that  a choice  among  them  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  rich,  dark,  late-evening  effect  of  the 
second  state  is  quite  as  line  in  its  way  as  the  lighter  and  more 
delicate  eai’ly-evening  effect  of  the  earlier  impressions.” 

Atherton  Curtis. 

(See  Illustration) 


The  Same. 

Second  state. 

‘‘This  i)late,  and  also  .1  lii/  lioad  i)i  Ti/fiterari/,  were  done  in 
the  park  of  Viscount  Hawarden,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
Tipperary.”  Seymour  lladen. 

Battersea  Reach.  ( Drake  No.  45) 

First  state,  before  the  sky  and  the  river  were  cleared. 
In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  “1st  — rare.” 

‘‘Gives  the  sense  of  si)ace  and  air.  . . . Mr.  Iladen’s  love  for 
large  white  space  was  never  more  strikingly  manifested  than 
in  the  published  state  of  this  etching.” 

P.  G.  Ilamerton,  Etclnny  and  Etchers,  p.  307. 


Whistler’s  House,  Old  Chelsea.*  (Drake  No.  47) 

First  state. 

‘‘Great  care  was  taken  in  the  drawing  of  this  plate,  especially 
in  the  foreshortening  of  the  barges,  which  gave  me  infinite 
trouble,  I remember.  It  wore  out  very  soon,  and  had  to  be 
destroyed  before  it  had  given  its  full  quota  of  imi)ressions.” 

Seymour  lladen. 

( Drake  No.  55) 


( Drake  No.  56) 


(Drake  No.  57) 

First  state. 


Newcastle  in  Emlyn. 

The  House  of  the  Smith. 

First  state,  on  velltmi. 

Kenarth. 
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Mouth  oh  a Brook 
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A By-Road  in  Tipperary 


Kilgaren  Castle.  (Drake  No.  58) 

A Child’s  Head.  (Drake  No.  59) 

A dry-point  made  at  the  back  of  the  plate  of  Kilgaren 
Castle.  Very  rare. 

Cardigan  Bridge.  (Drake  No.  60) 

First  state. 

Penton  Hook.  (Drake  No.  62) 

Trial  proof  B.  From  the  collection  of  Philippe  Burty. 

The  Same. 

First  state,  the  tree  erased  and  re-etched. 

Thames  Ditton,  with  a Sail.  (Drake  No.  64) 

Trial  proof  A.  From  the  collection  of  Philippe  Burty. 
There  are  only  six  impressions  in  this  state. 

The  Same. 

First  state,  before  the  plate  was  reduced  in  size.  ‘ ‘ About 
fifteen  impressions  only  taken.  ’ ’ — Drake. 

Brentford  Ferry.  (Drake  No.  66) 

First  state. 

The  Towing  Path.  (Drake  No.  67) 

Trial  proof  E,  before  the  first  state.  With  ‘^Hampton 
Court  ’ ’ on  the  left. 

“Mr.  Haden  always  thought  this  one  of  his  best  plates — an 
opinion,  however,  in  which  he  has  stood,  he  is  bound  to  say, 
pretty  much  alone.  Whether  it  is  the  lady  or  the  dog  he  knows 
not,  but  it  has  never  been  a favorite.”  Seymour  Haden. 

Evening.  (Drake  No.  68) 

Kew  Ait.  (Drake  No.  77) 

Sunset  on  the  Thames.  (Drake  No.  83) 

First  state. 

“The  effect  of  light  is  given  with  such  magnificent  force  that 
the  whole  sky  flames.” 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Etching  and  Etchers,  p.  301. 

“He  can  show  us  with  a few  well  placed  strokes  a splendid, 
radiant  sunset  as  in  the  Sunset  on  the  Thames,  or  a glistening 
sunrise  dispelling  the  morning  mists,  as  in  his  Early  Morning — 
Richmond.”  Atherton  Curtis. 
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(Drake  Xo.  87) 


Little  Calais  Pier. 

First  state. 


Horseley’s  House  at  Willesley.  (Drake  No.  88) 

Trial  proof  A,  before  the  two  vertical  rays  in  the  blank 
part  of  the  sky. 


Horseley’s  Cottages.  (Drake  No.  90) 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  to  the  left,  ^ ‘ Seymour 
Haden  — Scarce,  ” and  to  the  right,  ^'30*July  1876.” 


Old  Willesley  House. 
Twickenham  Church. 
Twickenham  Bushes. 


(Drake  No.  91 ) 
(Drake  No.  95) 
(Drake  No,  96) 


The  Assignation.*  (Drake  No.  97) 

Fine  and  early  impression,  in  black  ink,  on  thin  verge 
paper. 


Yacht  Tavern,  Erith.  (Drake  No.  101) 

Trial  proof  A,  before  the  girl  reading,  the  lady  walking, 
and  the  ships  were  erased  from  the  plate. 

(See  Illustration) 

Erith  Marshes.*  (Drake  No.  102) 

Trial  proof,  before  the  lines  in  the  sky  to  the  left  were 
removed. 


The  Same. 

First  state. 

The  Moat  House.  (Drake  No,  103) 

Second  state. 


Sonning  Bank.  (Drake  No.  105) 

Second  state. 

Harry  Kelley’s,  Putney.  (Drake  No.  107) 

First  state. 

Feather’s  Tavern.  (Drake  No.  108) 

Second  state,  the  plate  reduced  in  size, 
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Shere  Mill  Pond 
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A Sunset  in  Ireland 


Thames  Side. 


(Drake  No.  109) 

Bark  Refitting.  (Drake  No.  112) 

Trial  proof  B (Harrington),  before  the  first  state,  be- 
fore the  sailing  boats,  etc.,  to  the  left  were  removed. 

Firs  — A Study.  (Drake  No.  113) 

Mount’s  Bay.  (Drake  No.  114) 

First  state. 

The  Three  Sisters.  (Drake  No.  116) 

“This  was  done  in  an  old  chase,  in  which  is  a hunting  lodge 
which  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  and  which, 
before  the  reform  bill,  returned  five  members  to  Parliament.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  our  old  English  Parks.” 

Seymour  Haden. 

A Riverside,  Devon.  (Drake  No.  117) 

Battersea  Bridge.  (Drake  No.  120) 

Second  state,  before  the  plate  was  reduced  in  size. 

A Little  Pool.  (Harrington  No.  136) 

First  state. 

The  Island,  Boyle’s  Farm.  (Drake  No.  121) 

The  Inn,  Purfleet.  (Drake  No.  122) 

First  state,  with  the  sitting  figures  mending  three  nets. 
In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘ ‘ scarce  1st  state.  ’ ’ 

The  Same. 

Third  state,  the  plate  reduced  in  size. 

A Likely  Place  for  a Salmon.  (Drake  No.  124) 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘ ‘ 1st  rare.  ’ ’ 

Ludlow  Castle.  (Drake  No.  125) 

Breaking  up  of  the  “Agamemnon.”*  (Drake  No.  128) 

First  state, 

“With  such  a subject  as  this  for  a motive,  an  etcher  will  do 
manly  work  if  the  strength  to  do  it  is  in  him.  And  this  is 
manly  work.”  P.  G.  Hamerton. 

“Perhaps  all  things  considered,  the  artist’s  masterpiece.” 

Atherton  Curtis. 
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The  Same. 

Second  state.  The  objects  in  the  distance  have  been 
replaced  by  dock-yard  sheds. 


Iffley  Mill. 


(Drake  No.  129) 


A Brig  at  Anchor. 


(Drake  No.  130) 


Sawley  Abbey.* 

Trial  proof  A. 


(Drake  No.  131) 

From  the  Seymour  Iladen  collection. 


The  Same. 

Trial  proof  B.  Some  of  the  reeds  are  removed  at  the 
right  and  a hill  is  added  in  the  middle  distance. 

The  Same.* 

Trial  proof  D (Harrington).  The  dogs  and  reeds  have 
been  entirely  removed  from  the  foreground. 


The  Same. 

First  state.  There  are  three  sheep  in  the  foreground. 

Scotch  Firs,  Inveroran.  (Drake  No.  133), 

Trial  proof  A,  with  the  mountain  top  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist  in  the  lower 
left  corner,  “7  July  1877.” 


The  Same. 

First  state,  the  mountain  removed. 


The  Amstel — a memorandum.  ( Drake  No.  134) 

First  state,  before  the  white  sail  in  the  middle  distance 
was  shaded  and  before  the  two  men  hauling  timber  out 
of  the  water  in  the  foreground. 

“From  a window  in  the  Amstel  Hotel  at  Amsterdam.” 

Seymour  Haden. 


The  Mill  Wheel. 

Second  state,  with  the  sky. 
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(Drake  No.  136) 
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Yacht  Tavern,  Erith 
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Windmill  Hill,  Number  One 


The  Boat  House.  (Drake  No.  139) 

First  state,  before  the  plate  was  reduced  in  size. 

“The  plate  is  done  at  Purfleet,  a place  to  which  I often  resort 
for  an  afternoon  of  fresh  semi-sea  air.  On  no  occasion  that  I 
recollect  have  I ever  been  there  without  seeing  the  white  horse 
which  appears  in  the  etching,  and  which  I understand  is  an  old 
pensioner  of  Mr.  Whitebread’s,  who  lived  hard  by.” 

Seymour  Haden. 

The  Same.* 

Watercolor  drawing  made  on  the  basis  of  a counter 
proof.  From  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 


Calais  Pier.*  (Drake  No.  140) 

After  Turner. 

Trial  proof  C.  The  sky  (which  was  commenced  in  B) 
is  removed,  except  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  plate. 

Seymour  Haden,  writing  in  1875  to  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 
says  of  this  plate:  “I  have  done  an  etching  of  Turner’s  ‘Calais 
Pier,’  36  inches  square,  which  is  by  many  degrees  the  finest 
thing  (if  I may  be  permitted  so  superlative  an  expression)  I 
have  done,  or  ever  shall  do.  I mean  to  publish  it  about  the 
close  of  the  year.  I have  built  a press  for  printing  it,  and  am 
having  paper  made  expressly  and  real  sepia  (which  is  magnifi- 
cent both  in  color  and  price)  got  from  the  Adriatic  for  the  work; 
so  great  things  ought  to  result.” 

This  letter  is  quoted  as  above  in  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton : 
Autobiography  and  Memoir  (page  386),  in  the  memoir  written 
by  his  widow.  The  memoir  continues: 

“And  the  result  was  certainly  by  far  the  finest  of  modern  etch- 
ings, according  to  Mr.  Hamerton’s  opinion.  In  some  particu- 
lars he  preferred  the  ‘Agamemnon,’  but  the  size  of  the  ‘Calais 
Pier,’  as  an  increase  of  difficulty,  was  to  be  considered,  and  if 
the  ‘Agamemnon’  was  an  original  conception,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  ‘Calais  Pier’  was  a copy — so  much  being  due  to  interpre- 
tation. Later  on,  when  my  husband  was  in  possession  of  this 
chef-d’oeuvre,  it  always  occupied  the  place  of  honor  in  the 
house.” 


The  Same.* 

Trial  proof  D,  the  sky  re-etched.  Six  proofs  only  taken. 


The  Same.* 

Second  state.  Fifty  proofs  only. 


The  Same.* 

The  plate  mezzotinted.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  ar- 
tist, “one  taken,’’ 


Winchelsea  Canal. 
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(Drake  No.  144) 


(Drake  No.  146) 


Windmill  Hill,  Number  One. 

First  state. 

“Windmill  Hill  is  a high  common,  near  Swanage,  which  has 
long  served  as  a landmark  for  vessels  at  sea.  This  and  all  the 
following  plates  up  to  (Drake)  No.  160  were  all  done  within  a 
fortnight  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Swanage  in  Dorset- 
shire.” Seymour  Haden. 

“The  most  admirable,  Rembrandt-like,  Geddes-like,  dry-point, 
Windmill  Hill.”  Frederick  Wedmore,  Fine  Print.s,  p.  104. 
(See  Illustration) 

Windmill  Hill,  Number  Two. 

Ye  Compleat  Angler. 

Nine  Barrow  Down. 

The  Keep. 

The  Sluice. 

Swanage  Bay. 

Newton  Manor. 

Challow  Farm. 

(See  Illustration) 


(Drake  No.  147) 
(Drake  No.  149) 
(Drake  No.  150) 
(Drake  No.  151) 
(Drake  No.  152) 
(Drake  No.  156) 
(Drake  No.  157) 
(Drake  No.  158) 


Wareham  Bridge.*  (Drake  No.  159) 

The  bridge  and  houses  in  the  middle  distance  are  still  in 
outline.  From  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 


The  Little  Boat  House.  (Drake  No.  160) 

First  state,  with  the  boat  in  the  right  foreground. 

A Backwater.*  (Drake  No.  161) 

Trial  proof  C (Harrington).  Before  the  burr  on  the 
plate  was  reduced  and  before  the  ducks. 


Sketch  at  the  Back  of  a Zinc  Plate.*  (Drake  No.  162) 

Proof  in  brown  ink  on  greenish  paper.  Extremely  rare. 

The  Two  Cows.*  (Drake  No.  163) 

Willows.*  (Drake  No.  164) 

Trial  proof  A,  before  the  two  lambs  in  the  left  fore- 
ground. 
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Challow  Farm 
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An  Early  Riser 


The  Same. 

The  two  lambs  are  introduced  in  the  left  foreground. 


Dusty  Millers.  (Drake  No.  165) 

Trial  proof  A.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  “trial. 
Jan.  6,  1878.  ’ ’ 


The  Same. 

First  state.  The  man  getting  over  the  stile  has  no 
fishing-rod,  and  the  reins  in  front  of  the  cart  are  not 
yet  expressed. 

Barbel  Fishing.  (Drake  No.  166) 


The  Vicarage. 


(Drake  No.  167) 


Grim  Spain.  (Drake  No.  168) 

“The  bones  of  the  English  besiegers  of  Burgos  under  Welling- 
ton still  lie  unburied  around  the  town.”  Seymour  Haden. 


The  Tank,  Cintra.  (Drake  No.  172) 

Inside  the  Cork  Convent,  Cintra.  (Drake  No.  175) 


The  Amstel.  (Drake  No.  177) 

Extemporized  during  a lecture  at  the  Koyal  Institution, 
March  29,  1879. 

Windsor.*  (Drake  No.  183) 

First  state,  twenty-five  proofs  only. 


The  Same.* 

Second  state,  twenty-five  proofs  only. 

The  Same.* 

Third  state,  twenty-five  proofs  only. 

The  Same.* 

Fourth  state,  fifty  proofs  only. 

Greenwich.*  (Drake  No.  184) 

Trial  proof  A. 

Five  impressions  only.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  ar- 
tist, “first  trial  from  plate — figures  afterward  effaced.” 

“Young  men,  two  in  a boat,  and  one  bathing,  try  to  reach  a 
floating  bottle  which  has  come  down  with  the  tide.”  Drake. 
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The  Same.* 

Trial  proof  C,  A boat,  \vhich  is  entirely  white,  is  added 
in  the  immediate  foreground.  In  the  handwriting  of 
the  artist,  ‘ ‘ early  trial  proof.  With  white  boat.  ’ ’ 

The  Same.* 

Trial  proof  D,  undescribed  by  Drake.  The  white  boat 
is  now  shaded  both  inside  and  out.  In  the  handwriting 
of  the  artist,  ‘ ‘ trial  C.  With  three  smaller  boats.  ’ ’ 

The  Same.* 

First  state.  The  boat  is  now  in  ruins.  Special  proof, 
retouched  in  white  by  the  artist  as  a model  for  altera- 
tions in  a later  state. 

The  Minister’s  Horse.  (Harrington  No.  214) 

First  state.  ‘‘Very  few  impressions  printed.”  — Har- 
rington. 

A Lancashire  River.*  (Harrington  No.  215) 

Trial  proof  C,  from  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 

A well-known  salmon  pool  on  the  Eibble. 

In  Sir  Seymour ’s  opinion  this  is  one  of  his  very  finest 
plates.  It  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

A Village  Ford.*  (Harrington  No.  216) 

Trial  proof  A,  with  the  second  cow  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance. From  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 

The  Same.* 

Trial  proof  B.  The  second  cow  (that  on  the  left)  has 
been  removed. 

The  Same.* 

Second  state,  the  plate  reduced  to  10^  x 7 inches.  There 
is  a man  with  a ladder  by  the  haystack  and  there  are 
clouds  in  the  sky. 

Encombe  Woods,  Number  Two.*  (Harrington  No.  219) 

Trial  proof  C.  The  plate  now  measures  14x9  inches. 
From  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 

The  Same.* 

The  plate  reduced,  the  reflections  of  the  donkeys  added. 
From  the  Seymour  Haden  collection. 
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Cowdray  Castle  — with  Cows.  (Harrington  No.  220) 

Cowdray  Castle  — with  Geese.  (Harrington  No.  221) 

The  Four  Cows.  (Harrington  No.  223) 

In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  “trial  (A),”  but  a 
first  state  according  to  Harrington. 

The  Test  at  Longparish.  (Harrington  No.  224) 

First  state. 

A Salmon  River.  (Harrington  No.  226) 

First  state,  before  the  plate  was  reduced  in  size. 

The  Breaking  up  of  the  “Agamemnon.”  The  second  plate. 

(Harrington  No.  229) 

Trial  proof  B,  the  pure  etching.  The  sail  on  the  mizzen- 
mast is  added  in  outline.  In  the  handwriting  of  the 
artist,  ‘ ‘ not  published  or  described.  ’ ’ Bare. 

The  Little  Longparish.*  (Harrington  No.  236) 

First  state. 

“Across  a shallow  rocky  torrent,  there  is  seen,  dimly  through 
the  mist,  a stag  with  noble  antlers,  facing  the  spectator.  To 
the  left,  the  rising  sun  lights  the  surface  of  the  flat  rocks.  The 
whole  atmosphere  seems  to  quiver  with  the  light  penetrating  the 
mists.”  Harrington. 

An  Early  Riser.  (Harrington  No.  240) 

(See  Illustration) 

Grayling  Fishing.  (Harrington  No.  241) 

This  plate  and  A?i  Early  Biser  were  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 


Note.  The  catalogues  of  Seymour  Haden ’s  work, 
referred  to  above,  are : 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etched  Work  of  Francis 
Seymour  Haden.  By  Sir  William  Drake,  F.S.A.  Lon- 
don, 1880. 

The  Engraved  Work  of  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden,  P.R.E. 
An  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  by  H.  Nazeby 
Harrington.  Liverpool,  1910. 
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J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 


N the  case  of  a man  of  genius  we  cannot  mea- 
sure him  by  the  rules  which  we  apply  to 
ordinary  and  commonplace  humanity.  Whis- 
tler was  such  a man,  and  being  a man  of  genius  we 
must  take  him  as  he  was — for  he  had  ‘‘the  defects  of 
his  qualities”  and  was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  rules 
which  bind  ordinary  people. 

An  eminent  English  painter  has  told  me  that 
Whistler,  undoubtedly,  has  had  more  influence— and 
better  influence — on  the  painting  and  the  etching  of 
his  time  than  any  other  man.  No  artist  was  ever  less 
beholden  to  the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  making  of 
pictures  than  he.  He  was  “a  law  unto  himself” — 
and  a law  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  another 
artist.  But  the  case  of  these  imitators  may  be  illus- 
trated by  quoting  the  pungent  saying  of  old  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  when  some  one  said  of  a con- 
temporary and  now  forgotten  poet,  that  his  verses 
were  like  John  Dryden’s  and  quite  as  good:  “Sir,” 
said  the  literary  autocrat,  “your  friend  may  make 
Dryden’s  report— but  he  does  not  carry  his  bullet.” 
Similarly,  though  many  artists  have  imitated  Whis- 
tler’s detonation  not  one  of  them  has  carried  his  tell- 
ing projectile.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
Whistler’s  etchings.  No  man  can  imitate  him  suc- 
cessfully. F.  K. 
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J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 


The  etchings  marked  with  an  asterisk  did  not  form  part  of  the  Tracy 
Dows  collection,  hut  have  been  included  in  this  list  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  the  quality  of  the  impressions. 


La  Retameuse. 


(Wedmore  No.  5.  Mansfield  No.  11. 
Kennedy  No.  14) 


On  chine  collee.  One  of  the  French  Set. 


En  Plein  Soleil. 

On  chine  collee. 


(W.  No.  6.  M.  No.  12. 
One  of  the  French  Set. 


K.No.  15) 


La  Mere  Gerard.  (W.  No.  9.  M.  No.  13.  K.  No.  11) 

On  chine  collee.  One  of  the  French  Set. 

‘‘An  old  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  written  poetry,  and,  possibly 
in  consequence,  came  down  in  the  world,  and  was  forced  to  sell 
violets  at  a gate  of  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  Whistler  painted 
and  etched  her  several  times  and  of  her,  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
endless  stories  were  told  by  him.”  Joseph  Pennell. 


Little  Arthur.  (W.  No.  13.  M.  No.  7.  K.No.  9) 

On  chine  collee.  One  of  the  French  Set. 

Arthur  Haden,  son  of  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden  and 
Whistler’s  nephew. 


Annie.  (W.  No.  15.  M.  No.  8.  K.  No.  10) 

Early  proof,  before  the  name  Annie  below.  On  chine 
collee.  Annie  Haden,  the  daughter  of  Seymour  Haden. 
She  later  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Thynne.  One 
of  the  French  Set. 
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La  Marchande  de  Moutarde.  (W.  No.  16.  M.  No.  22. 

K.  No.  22) 

Early  proof  with  the  address  of  Delatre.  One  of  the 
French  Set. 

Fumette.  (W.  No.  18.  M.  No.  15.  K.  No.  13) 

On  chine  collee.  One  of  the  French  Set. 

“Fumette  was  a model,  one  of  the  first  professional  models  who 
sat  to  him.  She  had  a terrible  temper  and  one  day,  in  a rage, 
she  tore  up — not  his  prints,  as  Wedmore  says — but  a number 
of  drawings.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

Thames  Warehouses.  (W.  No.  35.  M.  No.  37.  K.  No.  38) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“To  that  Early  Period,  to  that  first  time,  belonged  then  these 
two  Sets:  the  second  with  its  infinitely  interesting  Pool,  Thames 
Police,  Thames  Warehouses,  and  Black  Lion  Wharf.” 

Frederick  Wedmoie,  Whistler  and  Others,  p.  22. 

Westminster  Bridge.  (W.  No.  36.  M.  No.  38.  K.  No.  39) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“One  of  the  few  plates  in  which  the  monumental  architecture  of 
London  appears — the  Houses  of  Parliament.  That  he  could 
draw  architecture  is  completely  proved  by  the  Belgian  Series 
alone,  but  he  did  not  care  for  it  usually.  ‘And  why  repeat  a 
masterpiece  V he  always  said.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

Limehouse.  (W.  No.  37.  M.  No.  39.  K.  No.  40) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

Eagle  Wharf.  (W.  No.  39.  M.  No.  40.  K.  No.  41) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

Black  Lion  Wharf.  (W.  No.  40.  M.  No.  41.  K.  No.  42) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“Mr.  Whistler’s  plate.  Black  Lion  Wharf,  or  The  Black  Lion, 
a reproduction  of  which  is,  I believe,  to  be  published  in  to-day’s 
Chronicle,  is  one  of  the  greatest  engraved  plates  that  has  been 
produced  in  modern  times.  I would  even  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest  etching  of  modern  times  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  but  one  of  a set  known  as  The  Thames  Series,  etched  by  the 
master  some  thirty-five  years  ago.” 

Joseph  Pennell,  in  a letter  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  February  22,  1895. 

“To  me  the  finest  of  the  Thames  Set,  finer  than  anything  Rem- 
brandt ever  etched  of  this  sort.  He  told  me  he  worked  on  the 
plate  three  weeks.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

The  Pool.  (W.  No.  41.  M.  No.  42.  K.  No.  43) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 
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The  Limeburner 
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Becquet 
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Rotherhithe 
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Amsterdam,  etched  from  the  Tolhuis 


The  Thames  Police.  (W.  No.  42.  M.  No.  43.  K.  No.  44) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“This  police  station  stood  until  a few  years  ago,  when  rebuilt 
near  Wapping  Pier.  The  surroundings  are  still  much  the  same.” 

Joseph  Pennell. 

The  Limeburner.  (W.  No.  44.  M.  No.  45.  K.  No.  46) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Whistler ’s  plates,  and 
probably  the  earliest  example  of  a system  of  composi- 
tion which  became  very  characteristic  of  him — that  of  a 
vista  seen  through  a frame.  Later  examples  of  it  are: 
The  Tragheito,  The  Beggars,  Dooricay  and  Vine,  Sail 
Biagio,  and  perhaps  the  last  and  frankest  expression  of 
all,  The  Garden.  In  these  plates  the  foreground  and 
middle  distance  are  treated  as  an  elaborate  frame,  for 
the  most  part  in  shadow,  through  which  is  seen  a small 
and  usually  brilliantly  lighted  distance. 

(See  Illustration) 

Becquet.  (The  Fiddler.)  (W.  No.  48.  IM.  No.  52.  K.  No.  52) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

Sir  Seymour  Iladen,  who  could  certainly  be  trusted 
not  to  overpraise  Whistler ’s  work,  said  of  this  plate, 
‘ ‘ Eembrandt  never  did  anything  finer.” 

“The  figure  of  the  violoncellist  is  merely  indicated  with  a few 
swift  lines;  but  the  head  is  fully  elaborated  with  an  incompara- 
ble minuteness  and  fineness  of  touch.  The  more  closely  it  is 
examined  the  more  complete  and  finished  it  appears  and  the 
more  beautiful  its  workmanship.” 

Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 

The  Century  Magazine,  August,  1893. 

(See  Illustration) 


Rotherhithe.  (W.  No.  60.  M.  No.  66.  K.  No.  66) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“Every  brick  in  the  building  on  the  right  is  carefully  drawn,  in 
order  to  produce  the  desired  effect  of  color.  This  plate  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  series.” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  69. 

“This  plate  was  made  on  the  balcony  of  the  Angel  Inn,  still 
standing  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  River,  at  Cherry  Gardens. 
Rotherhithe  is  in  the  extreme  distance.  From  this  balcony  also, 
the  oils  Wapping  and  The  Thames  in  Ice  were  painted.  A 
scratch  across  the  sky  is  in  some  prints.  Whistler  told  me  this 
was  caused  by  a brick  from  a chimney  being  repaired  falling 
behind  him  and  making  him  .lump  so  that  he  scratched  the 
plate  with  his  needle  from  top  to  bottom.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

(See  Illustration) 
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The  Forge.  (W.  No.  63.  M.  No.  68.  K.  No.  68) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“This. was  made  in  Brittany,  at  Perros  Guirec  in  the  year  1861. 
As  in*  almost  all  the  sets,  he  included  plates  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  title.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

The  Little  Pool.  (W.  No.  72.  M.  No.  73.  K.  No.  74) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 


Cadogan  Pier.  (Early  Morning,  Battersea.)  (W.  No.  79. 

M.  No.  75.  K.  No.  75) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“Cadogan  Pier,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  lithograph 
entitled  Early  Morning,  is  a poetical  etching  of  the  river  ol¥ 
Battersea  in  the  morning  mist,  when  ‘a  common  greyness  silvers 
everything.’  ” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  pp.  73-74. 

Old  Hungerford  Bridge.  (W.  No.  80.  M.  No.  76.  K.  No.  76) 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 

“The  reflections  in  the  water  are  exquisite,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance the  buildings  down  the  river  are  indicated  with  great 
subtlety  of  touch.” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  71. 

“The  Suspension  Bridge  at  Hungerford  Market.  Now  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Bridge  crosses  the  River  at  the  same  spot.  To 
me  the  feeling  of  life  and  movement  on  the  water  is  better 
expressed  than  in  any  other  of  the  Thames  Series.” 

Joseph  Pennell. 


Amsterdam,  etched  from  the  Tolhuis. 

(W.  No.  82.  M.  No.  91.  K.  No.  91) 

First  state,  before  the  butterfly,  with  the  wild  sky.  On 
thin  Japan  paper. 

“The  first  of  his  Dutch  plates — made  probably  on  his  first 
journey  to  Holland.  At  the  same  time  his  Thames  plates  were 
shown  in  an  exhibition  at  The  Hague  and  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

(See  Illustration) 


The  Same.* 

Fourth  state,  the  sky  redrawn,  with  the  butterfly. 

Weary.*  (W.  No.  83.  M.  No.  92.  K.  No.  92) 

On  thin  .Japan  paper.  Of  exquisite  beauty. 

“Of  all  the  portraits,  however,  that  entitled  M eary,  a beautiful 
study  of  a girl  lying  back  in  a chair,  ever^^  line  expressing 
fatigue,  and  the  portrait  of  Florence  Leyland  with  its  perfect 
grace  of  line  and  pose,  are  perhaps  the  most  completely  satis- 
fying.” T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  72. 
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London  Bridge 
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A Sketch  from  Billingsgate 
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Nocturne 


“A  portrait  of  Jo  (his  first  English  model,  The  White  Girl), 
though  it  has  been  called  Jenny,  after  Rossetti’s  poem.  As 
Whistler  knew  Rossetti  at  the  time,  it  is- interesting.  The  figure 
was  started  at  the  other  end  of  the  plate,  where  a dry-point  of 
the  head  is  to  be  seen,  only  partly  scratched  out.” 

Joseph  Pennell. 

(See  Illustration) 


Chelsea  Bridge  and  Church. 

One  of  the  Thames  Set. 


(W.  No.  85.  M.  No.  96. 
K.  No.  95) 


The  Little  Forge.*  (W.  No.  115.  M.  No.  145.  K.  No.  147) 

First  state  (of  eight  states).  This  impression  is  enriched 
with  additional  wash  drawing  by  Whistler.  From  the 
collection  of  Queen  Victoria. 

London  Bridge.  (W.  No.  123.  M.  No.  150.  K.  No.  153) 

A very  rare  dry-point. 

(See  Illustration) 

Price’s  Candle  Works.  (W.  No.  124.  M.  No.  151. 

K.  No.  154) 

Fourth  state.  The  mainsail  is  heavily  shaded  and  there 
is  more  work  on  the  buildings,  and  under  the  arches  of 
the  bridge. 


A Sketch  from  Billingsgate."* 

A rare  dry-point. 


(W.  No.  130.  M.  No.  164. 
K.  No.  168) 


(See  Illustration) 

Free  Trade  Wharf.  (W.  No.  134.  M.  No.  160.  K.  No.  163) 

Putney  Bridge.  (W.  No.  145.  M.  No.  175.  K.  No.  178) 


The  Little  Putney,  Number  One.  (W.  No.  146.  M.  No.  176. 

K.  No.  179) 

Nocturne.*  (W.  No.  150.  M.  No.  181.  K.  No.  184) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

‘‘This  is  the  best  example  of  his  printing — really  painting  on 
the  plate — I know.  No  professional  printer  can  equal  it,  and 
he  himself  could  not  repeat  it.  It  is  really  a monotype.” 

Joseph  Pennell. 
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“And  when  the  evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with  poetry, 
as  with  a veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the 
dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chimneys  become  campanili,  and  the  ware- 
houses are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the  whole  city  hangs  in  the 
heaven,  and  fairy-land  is  before  us — then  the  wayfarer  hastens 
home ; the  working-man  and  the  cultured  one,  the  wise  man  and 
the  one  of  pleasure,  cease  to  understand,  as  they  have  ceased  to 
see,  and  Nature,  Avho,  for  once,  has  sung  in  tune,  sings  her 
exquisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her  son  and  her  master — her 
son  in  that  he  loves  her,  her  master  in  that  he  knows  her.” 

From  Mr.  Whistler’s  “Ten  o’Clock”  (London,  1888). 

(See  rilustration) 


The  Little  Mast.  (W.  No.  151.  M.  No.  182.  K.  No.  185) 
One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

“Take  such  etchings  as  the  Little  Mast,  the  Piazzetta,  the  Riva, 
San  Giorgio,  the  Balcony,  etc.  In  each  the  strokes  are  almost  to 
be  counted,  yet  how  they  assist  the  eye  1o  complete  the  picture 
for  itself  1” 

Hans  Wolfgang  Singer,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  48. 


The  Little  Lagoon.  (W.  No.  152.  M.  No.  183.  K.  No.  186) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Doorway.  (W.  No.  154.  M.  No.  185.  K.  No.  188) 

First  proof  of  the  first  state.  The  first  impression  from 
the  plate  and  so  marked  by  the  artist. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Same.* 

Before  the  figure  of  the  girl  was  burnished  out  and  re- 
placed by  one  more  youthful  who  holds  a piece  of  drapery 
in  her  hand,  part  of  which  is  in  the  water. 

“Much  richer  in  effect  and  with  more  elaboration  of  detail  than 
is  usual  in  this  series  is  the  Doorway.  A beautiful  view  of  what 
has  once  been  a palace.  . . . The  fine  architecture  of  the  exterior 
with  the  rich  tracery  of  the  windows,  is  very  beautifully  indi- 
cated, and  the  water  in  the  foreground  is  wonderfully  trans- 
parent.” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  pp.  73-74. 
“The  Doorway  still  exists  and  is  on  the  direct  route  almost 
from  San  Marco  to  the  Grand  Canal.  No  plate  with  such 
elaborate  drawing  of  architectural  detail  was  ever  attempted  by 
him.  The  printing  in  its  perfection  could  only  be  done  by 
him.”  Joseph  Pennell. 


The  Piazzetta.*  (W.  No.  155.  M.  No.  186.  K.  No.  189) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

“Drawn  from  the  landing  place  looking  toward  St.  Mark’s  Cam- 
panile. One  of  the  few  plates  in  which  the  reversing  of  the 
architecture  is  noticeable.”  Joseph  Pennell. 
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The  Little  Lagoon 
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The  Doorway 
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Long  Lagoon 


The  Bridge 
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The  Traghetto.  (W.  No.  156.  M.  No.  188.  K.  No.  191) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

(See  Illustration) 


The  Riva,  Number  One. 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 


(W.  No.  157.  M.  No.  189. 
K.  No.  192) 


“Take  such  etchings  as  the  Little  Mast,  the  Piazzetta,  the  Riva, 
iSan  Giorgio,  the  Balcony,  etc.  In  each  the  strokes  are  almost 
to  be  counted,  yet  how  they  assist  the  eye  to  complete  the  picture 
for  itself!” 

Hans  Wolfgang  Singer,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  48. 
“But  there  are  no  such  perfect  plates  in  the  world  as  The  Beg- 
gars, The  Traghetto,  the  two  Rivas,  and  the  Bridge.” 

E.  R.  & J.  Pennell,  The  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  282. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Same.* 


Early  and  beautiful  impression  printed  in  warm-toned 
brown  ink.  From  the  Menpes  and  Ellingwood  collections. 


Two  Doorways.*  (W.  No.  158.  M.  No.  190.  K.  No.  193) 

Third  state  (of  six  states).  Superb  impression,  on 
Japan  paper,  with  margins.  From  the  Judson  S. 
Dutcher  collection.  This  impression  is  reproduced  in 
the  Grolier  Club  catalogue  of  Whistler ’s  etchings,  com- 
piled by  Mr.  E.  G.  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

“Somewhat  similar  and  equally  fine  are  The  Balcony,  The  Pal- 
aces, and  the  Two  Doorways,  the  four  prints  showing  superb 
draughtsmanship  and  very  effective  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.” 
T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  74. 
(See  Illustration) 


The  Beggars.*  (W.  No.  159.  M.  No.  191.  K.  No.  194) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 

“And  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  there  are,  as  for  instance 
in  those  dark  alleyways  of  the  Venetian  Set,  or  the  Kitchen  of 
the  French  Series,  passages  of  luminous  shadow  which  Rem- 
brandt never  approached  in  the  Burgomaster  Six  or  in  any 
similar  subject.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Mast.  (W.  No.  160.  M.  No.  192.  K.  No.  195) 

One  of  the  Venice  Set. 


San  Biagio.  (W.  No.  163.  M.  No.  194.  K.  No.  197) 

Early  proof  before  the  additional  work  under  the  arch. 
One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 
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“Whistler  by  this  time  has  called  into  requisition  the  resources 
of  ink — the  plate  is  painted  with  ink;  it  is  wiped  exactly  where 
wiping  adds  to  the  effect  of  it ; and  so  we  have,  as  no  one  else 
could  have  given  it  to  us  . . . the  San  Biagio,  and  that  mar- 
velous piece,  the  Garden.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Whistler  and  Others,  p.  20. 

“This  great  archway  still  stands,  facing  the  Lagoon  near  the 
Public  Garden,  Venice,  although  it  is  now  more  or  less  hidden 
by  a ship  building  yard.”  Joseph  Pennell. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Same. 

The  shading  under  the  archway  has  been  enriched  with 
additional  work.  From  the  Charles  Dowdeswell  collec- 
tion. Marked  at  the  back,  ‘ ‘ finest  impression  taken. 
C.  D.,  ’ ’ in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell. 

Turkeys.*  (W.  No.  165.  M.  No.  196.  K.  No.  199) 

First  state,  before  the  butterfly  and  before  the  delicate 
dry-point  lines  to  the  left  of  the  man’s  head.  One  of 
the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

San  Giorgio.  (W.  No.  167.  M.  No.  198.  K.  No.  201) 

One  of  the  ‘ ^ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

Long  Lagoon.*  (W.  No.  169.  M.  No.  200.  K.  No.  203) 

First  state,  before  the  butterfly.  One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty- 
six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration) 


The  Same. 

Second  state,  with  the  butterfly. 

The  Bridge.  (W.  No.  171.  M.  No.  201.  K.  No.  204) 

From  the  Charles  Dowdeswell  collection.  Marked  at  the 
back,  ‘ ‘ finest  impression  taken.  C.  D.,  ’ ’ in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  One  of  the  ‘ ^ Twenty-six 
Etchings.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration) 

Upright  Venice.  (W.  No.  172.  M.  No.  202.  K.  No.  205) 

Second  state  (of  four  states),  before  the  reflections  be- 
low the  gondola  in  the  center  were  lengthened. 

One  of  the  ^ ^ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

“The  same  amazing  effect  of  distance”  (already  noticed  in  the 
Little  Venice)  “is  produced  in  many  others  of  the  Venice  etch- 
ings, such  as  the  Little  Tjagoon,  San  Giorgio,  the  Upright  Venice 
and  the  Long  Venice.” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  73. 
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The  Traghetto 
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The  Riva,  Number  One 
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Two  Doorways 


The  Beggars 
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Drury  Lane.  (W.  No.  176.  M.  No.  234.  K.  No.  237) 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

The  Balcony.  (W.  No.  177.  M.  No.  204.  K.  No.  207) 

From  the  Maegeorge  collection.  This  impression  was 
reproduced  in  the  Grolier  Club  catalogue.  One  of  the 
‘ ^ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

“The  chiaroscuro  is  as  effective,  the  draughtsmanship  as  fine, 
the  detail  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  Palaces  or  the  Doorway.” 
Frederick  Wedmore,  }Vhistler’s  Etchings,  p.  80. 

“In  this  Set  the  entrancing  freedom  and  inexhaustible  sugges- 
tiveness of  the  Balcony  and  the  Garden  demand  note.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Etching  in  England,  p.  38. 

Ponte  del  Piovan.  (W.  No.  179.  M.  No.  206.  K.  No.  209) 
One  of  the  ‘ ^ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

Garden.  (W.  No.  180.  M.  No.  207.  K.  No.  210) 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

“Whistler  by  this  time  has  called  into  requisition  the  resources 
of  ink — the  plate  is  painted  with  ink ; it  is  wiped  exactly  where 
wiping  adds  to  the  effect  of  it ; and  so  we  have,  as  no  one  else 
could  have  given  it  to  us  . . . the  San  Biagio,  and  that  mar- 
velous piece,  the  Garden. 

“Only  a little  walled  garden  that  abuts  on  a Venetian  canal;  it 
is  an  exquisite  vision  of  the  irrepressible  piercing  of  the  life  of 
the  Summer.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Whistler  and  Others,  pp.  20-25. 

The  Rialto.  (W.  No.  181.  :\r.  No.  208.  K.  No.  211) 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration) 

Nocturne:  Furnace.  (W.  No.  183.  M.  No.  210.  K.  No.  213) 

One  of  the  ‘‘Twenty-six  Etchirgs. 

Quiet  Canal.*  (W.  No.  184.  M.  No.  211.  K.  No.  214) 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

Salute:  Dawn.*  (W.  No.  185.  M.  No.  212.  K.  No.  215) 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

“Salute : Dawn,  a marvellous  dry-point,  which  shows  the  sun 
rising  over  a group  of  buildings  and  domes,  across  a wide  ex- 
panse of  water.  The  qualities  of  this  plate,  which  has  but  the 
slightest  dry-point  skeleton,  depend  upon  the  most  wonderful 
printing,  each  impression  being  really  a painting  by  Mr.  Whis- 
tler on  the  copper.” 

T.  R.  Way,  The  Art  of  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  75. 
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Lagoon:  Noon.*  (W.  No.  186.  M.  No.  213.  K.  No.  216) 

First  state.  There  is  a positive  black  mark  like  a 
shuttlecock  in  the  upper  left  corner,  and  there  are 
ratlines  on  the  shrouds  of  the  mainmast  of  the  brigan- 
tine. 

Marked  at  the  back  in  Whistler ’s  handwriting,  ‘ ‘ 1st 
No.  51.”  From  the  collection  of  Mr.  Walter  Dowdes- 
well.  This  is  the  impression  reproduced  in  the  Grolier 
Club  catalogue  of  Whistler ’s  etchings,  compiled  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Kennedy. 

One  of  the  ‘ ‘ Twenty-six  Etchings.  ’ ’ 

The  Smithy.*  (W.  No.  197.  M.  No.  237.  K.  No.  240) 

From  the  collection  of  Queen  Victoria. 

“Most  of  the  Venetian  studies  are  superb,  and  are  already  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  is  still  more  seldom  that  we  encounter  those 
enchanting  and  marvelous  productions  of  a yet  later  period, 
whose  themes  were  taken  from  northern  France,  Holland,  and 
especially  Belgium,  When  by  a mere  chance  any  of  these  find 
their  way  into  the  market  they  are  eagerly  secured  for  many 
times  their  weight  in  gold ; comprising,  as  they  do,  the  very 
finest  examples  of  Whistler’s  work  and  some  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art  in  existence.  I refer  in  particular  to  such 
studies  as  The  Smithy;  Palace,  Brussels;  Square  Ilouse ; Bal- 
cony, Amsterdam;  Pierrot.  ...” 

Hans  W.  Singer,  James  McNeill  Whistler,  p.  51. 

Dordrecht.*  (W.  No.  200.  M.  No.  239.  K.  No.  242) 

From  the  collection  of  Mortimer  Menpes. 

Cameo  Number  One.  (Mother  and  Child.)  (M.  No.  333. 

K.  No.  347) 

Marked  at  the  back,  ‘ ‘ 3rd  proof,  ’ ’ and  signed  with 
Whistler ’s  butterfly  signature. 

(See  Illustration) 


Note.  The  catalogues  of  Whistler’s  work, 
referred  to  above,  are : 

Whistler’s  Etchings.  A Study  and  a Catalogue.  By 
Frederick  Wedmore.  London,  1899. 

A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings  and  Dry-points 
OF  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler.  By  Howard 
Mansfield.  The  Caxton  Club,  Chicago,  1909. 

The  Etched  Work  of  Whistler,  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions IN  COLLOTYPE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  THE 
PLATES.  Compiled,  arranged,  and  described  by  Edward 
G.  Kennedy.  The  Grolier  Club  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1910. 
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San  Biagio 


The  Rialto 
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Cameo  Number  One 
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CHARLES  MERYON 


HE  old  saying  that  ‘^genius  is  akin  to  mad- 
ness” was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
Charles  IMeryon,  for  he  began  his  career  as 
an  unquestioned  genius  and  ended  it  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  of  Paris.  It  was  hunger  which  drove  him 
insane,  and  although  there  was  plenty  of  food  for  the 
lunatics  at  Charenton  yet  jMeryon  actually  died  there 
from  starvation.  Ilis  poor  diseased  mind  impelled 
him  to  refuse  all  food,  and  he  used  to  tell  the  atten- 
dants to  give  his  meals  to  some  other  wretch  who  was 
still  hungrier  than  he  was.  He  died  in  1868. 

In  an  eloquent  paragraph,  Hamerton  writes  of 
JMeryon : 

‘^The  case  of  Charles  IMeryon  is  one  of  those  painful 
ones  which  recur  in  every  generation,  to  prove  the 
fallibility  of  the  popular  judgment.  IMeryon  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  original  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe;  he  is  one  of  the  immortals;  his 
name  will  he  inscribed  on  the  noble  roll  where  Diirer 
and  Rembrandt  live  forever.  . . . IMeryon  was  sorely 
tried  by  public  and  national  indifference,  and  in  a 
moment  of  bitter  discouragement  he  destroyed  the 
most  magnificent  series  of  his  plates.  When  we  think 
of  the  scores  of  mediocre  engravers  of  all  kinds,  who, 
without  one  ray  of  imagination,  live  decently  and  con- 
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tentedly  by  their  trade,  and  then  of  this  rare  and 
sublime  genius  actually  ploughing  deep  burin  lines 
across  his  inspired  work,  because  no  man  regarded  it ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  this  took  place  in  Paris, 
in  our  own  enlightened  nineteenth  century,  it  makes 
us  doubt  whether,  after  all,  we  are  much  better  than 
savages  or  barbarians.” 

During  his  lifetime  Meryon’s  price  for  any  one  of 
his  finest  proofs  was  thirty  sous — or  thirty  cents,  but, 
as  Hamerton  says,  “no  man  regarded  it.”  Since  the 
year  1868  some  of  these  same  proofs  have  been  sold 
for  as  much  as  four  thousand  dollars  each.  P.  K. 
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CHARLES  MERYON 


Old  Gate  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  (Wedmore  No.  3) 

Second  state,  with  the  name  and  address  of  Meryon. 

Arms  of  the  City  of  Paris.  (Wedmore  No.  5) 

First  state,  before  the  name  of  Meryon,  the  date,  and 
the  address. 

Le  Petit  Pont.  (Wedmore  No.  8) 

First  state,  before  the  letters  ‘ ‘ C M ” in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner.  Proof  on  Chinese  paper.  Signed  to  the 
left,  ‘ ‘ C.  Meryon,  ’ ’ and  bearing  upon  the  mount  a 
dedication  in  the  handwriting  of  the  artist  to  Monsieur 
Mantz. 


“These  last  two  above  all’’  (the  Rue  Pirouette  and  the  Rue  des 
Chantres)  “are  still  beautiful  plates,  but  they  are  far  from  hav- 
ing, whatever  may  be  claimed  for  them,  the  splendid  austerity, 
the  admirable  balance,  of  the  Petit  Pont,  the  Morgue,  the 
Galerie  de  Notre  Dame,  or  the  Abside.” 

Loys  Delteil,  Charles  Meryon. 

“But  Meryon’s  skies  were  not  the  skies  of  open  country;  no 
vast  spaces  of  unbroken  air,  of  light  uncrossed  by  shadows, 
but  mostly  fragments  of  sky  seen  from  between  towering  street- 
lines— the  gray,  obscured,  and  lower  sky  of  cities;  now  and 
again,  as  in  the  Abside,  larger  tracts,  here  charged  with  brood- 
ing clouds,  with  birds  flying  low — the  ‘solemn  admonishing 
skies’  of  a mind  constant  to  its  own  imaginations.” 

Wedmore,  Meryon  and  Meryon’s  Paris,  p.  30. 

(See  Illustration) 

L’Arche  du  Pont  Notre  Dame.  (Wedmore  No.  9) 

First  state. 

“The  plate  is  well  represented  only  by  fine  impressions  of  this 
state.”  Frederick  Wedmore. 

“Under  the  arch  of  Le  Pont  Notre  Dame,  a woman’s  figure, 
standing,  brooding  nobly,  is  set  well  against  the  weird  activity 
of  the  lithe  figure  slung  in  the  rope.” 

Wedmore,  Meryon  and  Meryon’s  Paris,  p.  31. 
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Le  Petit  Pont 
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La  Galerie  de  Notre  Dame 
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La  Galerie  de  Notre  Dame.  (Wedmore  No.  10) 

First  state,  on  paper  similar  in  texture  to  that  of  the 
papier  verddtre,  but  of  a faint  rose  tint  instead  of  green. 
Upon  the  mount  in  the  handwriting  of  Mery  on  the  words 
‘ ‘ Monsieur  Mantz.  ’ ’ 

“The  only  fine  impressions  are  in  this  state.” 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

“His  finest  work,  for  quality  of  reflected  light,  is  the  Galerie  de 
Notre  Dame.”  Philippe  Burty,  Charles  Meryon,  p.  12. 

(See  Illustration) 


La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons.  (WedmoreNo.il) 

Second  state,  with  the  verses.  Eare. 

“One  of  the  most  significant  of  sketches  and  of  mvsterious  effect.” 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

“The  one  lyric  note  of  the  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  its  own  way  as  complete  a thing  as  is  the  magnifi- 
cent epic  of  Abside  or  Morgue.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Fine  Prints,  p.  72. 

“The  Rue  des  Mauvais  Gargons,  with  its  gaunt  house  lines,  its 
barred  windows,  its  darkly  shadowed  portal,  and  deserted  ways 
— its  narrow  pavement,  along  which  two  lonely  figures  hurry, 
and  ‘gather  garments  round  them,  pass,  nor  pry’ — has  its  com- 
panion in  the  Morgue.  ...” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Meryon  and  Meryon’s  Paris,  p.  26. 

The  verses  have  been  translated  as  follows : 

What  mortal  ere  slept 
In  this  dwelling  of  gloom  ? 

Who  hid  here  and  wept 
In  the  dark  of  a tomb  ? 

Was  it  Virtue  sublime 
Poor,  silent,  and  proud  ? 

Or  would  you  say  Crime. 

Vice,  shameless  and  loud  ? 

Ah!  ’t  is  unknown  to  me. 

But  if  thou  wish  to  know 
Thou  canst  yet  go  and  see 
Ere  the  stones  are  laid  low. 

(See  Illustration) 


Pourelle,  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie.  (Wedmore  No.  13) 

First  state,  on  India  paper  mounted  into  plate  paper. 

“Lastly,  the  figures  of  Meryon.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  reality 
and  fantasy  were  allowed  to  ,ioin.  . . . But  they  are  always 
interesting,  fascinating,  and  alive,  always  in  strange  accord 
with  the  dominant  note  of  the  subject,  whether  they  are  found 
in  grace  of  quietness  or  energy  of  action.  Thus  the  tall  and 
tranquil  elegance  of  the  standing  figure  in  the  Abside,  almost 
sculpturesque  in  the  simplicity  of  its  grace,  like  that  of  the 
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figure  leaning  against  the  doorway  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tixeran 
derie,  fits  the  sentiment  no  less  than  it  suits  the  composition, 
and  is  Meryon’s  and  no  other’s.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Mery  on  and  Meryon’s  Paris,  p.  31. 


Le  Petit  Pompe.  (Wedmore  No.  16) 

Le  Pont  au  Change.  (Wedmore  No.  18) 

Trial  proof  before  the  first  state,  before  any  inscriptioi 
beneath.  On  papier  verddtre.  Of  exquisite  beauty  anc 
of  the  greatest  rarity.  From  the  A.  M.  Burritt  col 
lection. 

“The  Pont  au  Change — both  the  large  original  etching  and  th( 
exquisite  interpretation  of  Nicolle’s  old  design — the  Pont  Neuf 
the  great  Abside  itself  with  its  foreground  of  Seine  stream,  wil 
show  us  that  no  one  like  Meryon  has  depicted  running  water 
now  shallow,  now  deep,  never  mirror-like,  never  gathered  int( 
waves,  but  rippling  pleasantly  against  the  angles  of  the  bridge 
piers,  or  flowing  moody  and  sullen  under  its  darkest  arches 
now  in  happy  sunlight ; now  in  profound  and  blackenet 
shadow.” 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Meryon  and  Meryon’s  Paris,  p.  29. 

Le  Tombeau  de  Moliere.  (Wedmore  No.  23 

Rue  des  Chantres.  (Wedmore  No.  25  ; 

First  state,  before  the  title,  on  Japan  paper.  Rare. 

Ministere  de  la  Marine.  (Wedmore  No.  26 

Second  state  (of  four  states),  with  the  monogram  onh 
Rare. 

The  commission  to  etch  this  plate  was  secured  fo 
IMeryon  by  his  friend  Monsieur  Jules  Niel  of  the  Mi 
nistere  de  1 Tnterieur,  who  hoped,  no  doubt,  it  would  lea' 
to  further  work  and  might  relieve  much  of  Meryon’ 
distress.  This  chance  was  lost,  however,  through  Mf  ' 
ryon ’s  insisting  upon  putting  all  sorts  of  wild,  imaginar 
creatures  in  the  sky. 

Entree  du  Couvent  des  Capucins  Frangais  a Athenes. 

(Wedmore  No.  32 

Second  state,  with  the  title,  Meryon’s  name,  and  tli 
printer ’s  name.  Rare. 

(See  Illustration) 

Ancienne  Habitation  a Bourges.  (Wedmore  No.  34 

With  M”  in  the  lower  left  corner,  but  before  a 
other  letters.  From  the  collection  of  Mademoiselle  Nie 
the  pupil  of  Meryon. 
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La  Rue  des  Mauvais  Garcons 
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Entree  du  Couvent  des  Capu^ins  pRAwgAis  a Athenes 
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La  Rue  des  Toiles,  a Bourges.  (Wedmore  No.  35) 

Trial  proof,  before  the  first  state,  with  the  date  1853  on 
the  chimney  and  with  the  dog  in  the  left  foreground. 
On  warm-toned  Japan  paper. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Pavilion  “de  Mademoiselle”  and  a part  of  the  Louvre 
at  Paris.  (Wedmore  No.  68) 

Fine  and  early  impression,  on  Chinese  paper.  From  the 
collection  of  Philippe  Bnrty.  In  the  handwriting  of  the 
artist,  ‘Wue  du  Pavilion  de  Mademoiselle  et  dhme  Par- 
tie  de  Louvre.  ’ ’ 


The  Ship  of  Jean  de  Vyl,  of  Rotterdam.  (Wedmore  No.  72) 

After  Zeeman.  On  India  paper.  In  the  handwriting  of 
the  artist,  ‘‘Galeotte  de  Jean  de  Vyl  de  Rotterdam.” 


Haarlem  to  Amsterdam.  (Wedmore  No.  73) 

On  India  paper.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘ Bat- 
teau  de  Harlem  a Amstredam.  ’ ’ 


Calais  to  Flushing.  (Wedmore  No.  74) 

After  Zeeman.  In  the  handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘ ‘ Pas- 
sagers  de  Calais  a Flesingue.  ’ ’ 


South  Sea  Fishers.  (Wedmore  No.  75) 

After  Zeeman.  On  India  paper.  In  the  handwriting  of 
the  artist,  ‘ ‘ Pescheurs  de  la  Mer  du  Sud.  ’ ’ 

Portrait  of  T.  Agrippa  d’Aubigne.  (Wedmore  No.  90) 

From  a lithograph  by  Hibert  after  the  picture  preserved 
by  the  Council  at  Geneva.  The  first  state  (of  three 
states),  before  any  lettering.  Rare.  On  Chinese  paner. 
In  the  handwriting  of  Meryon,  ‘ ‘ Poitou  et  Vendee,  d ’Au- 
bigne.  ’ ’ 

Portrait  of  Jacques  Louis  Marie  Bizeul.  (Wedmore  No.  93) 
The  Breton  archgeologist. 

Proof  before  all  letters,  on  Chinese  naper.  In  the 
handwriting  of  the  artist,  ‘‘Poitou  et  Vendee  27  Nov. 
Mr.  Bizeul  Archeologien  Vendeen  (Fontenay).” 
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Portrait  of  Benjamin  Fillon.  (The  Antiquary.) 

(Wedmore  No.  94) 

Proof  before  all  letters,  on  Chinese  paper.  The  title  of 
the  personage  is  written  beneath  in  the  handwriting  of 
Meryon,  and,  upon  the  back,  the  date,  ‘ ‘ 14  Mai  62.  ’ ’ 

Portrait  of  Meryon. 

Fac-simile  of  the  drawing  by  Francois  Flameng  (1858). 
“The  Flying  Dutchman.” 

Lithograph  by  Theophile  Chauvel  after  a pastel  by 
Meryon. 


Note.  The  catalogue  of  Meryon ’s  work, 
referred  to  above,  is: 

Meryon  and  Meryon ’s  Paris.  With  a descriptive  catalogue 
of  the  artist ’s  work.  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  London, 
1892. 

Note.  An  Exhibition  of  Meryon ’s  etchings  will  be  held  in 
the  Gallery  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  March  2d 
to  31st.  A more  extended  notice  will  be  found  on 
pages  95-96  of  the  Quarterly. 
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La  Rue  des  Toiles,  a Bourges 
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D.  Y.  CAMERON 


QN  the  history  of  original  etching  it  has  always 
been  the  case  that  etchers  of  the  first  rank 
have  been  ‘'like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far 
between.”  Almost  every  great  etcher— such  as  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyck,  Claude  Lorrain,  Millet,  and  Whis- 
tler— has  been  a great  painter  also. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Meryon  and  Sey- 
mour Hayden ; but  Haden  cared  little  for  pictures  in 
colors  and  IMeryon  was  color-blind. 

Mr.  Cameron  is  a famous  painter  as  well  as  an 
etcher  who  ranks  with  the  best.  The  son  of  a Scottish 
clergyman,  he  is  the  most  scrupulously  honest  of 
artists.  He  prints  his  own  proofs,  and  if  he  an- 
nounces an  edition  of  thirty  he  prints  only  that  num- 
ber, then  destroys  the  copper  plate  and  then  revises 
each  proof  and  ruthlessly  tears  up  every  one  which 
does  not  entirely  satisfy  him. 

For  this  reason  he  may  be  compared  to  some  very 
poor  widow  who  never  can  provide  food  enough  to 
satisfy  the  appetites  of  her  hungry  children.  The 
present  writer  has  often  suffered  from  hunger  of  this 
kind.  He  would  order  ten  or  a dozen  proofs  of  some 
new  plate,  but  Mr.  Cameron  could  only  allot  two  or 
three  to  him.  The  result  of  this  extreme  fastidious- 
ness is  that,  although  David  Y.  Cameron  is  still  a 
young  man,  yet  his  prints  already  fetch  very  large 
prices.  F.  K. 
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St.  Mark’s,  Venice 
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CouR  DES  Bons  Enfants,  Rouen 


D.  Y.  CAMERON 


The  etchings  marked  with  an  asterisk  did  not  form  part  of  the  Tracy 
Dows  collection,  hut  have  been  included  in  this  list  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  the  quality  of  the  impressions. 


Messages. 

(Wedmore  No.  21) 

Old  Age. 

(Wedmore  No.  24) 

Flower  Market. 

(Wedmore  No.  40) 

A Lady  of  Holland.* 

(Wedmore  No.  41) 

Mary. 

(Wedmore  No.  48) 

Canal:  Amsterdam. 

(Wedmore  No.  52) 

The  Rembrandt  Farm. 

(Wedmore  No.  62) 

Old  Houses,  Stirling. 

(Wedmore  No.  72) 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice. 

(See  Illustration) 

(Wedmore  No.  74) 

The  Smithy. 

(Wedmore  No.  103) 

Cour  des  Bons  Enfants. 

(See  Illustration) 

(Wedmore  No.  110) 

Broad  Street,  Stirling. 

(Wedmore  No.  114) 

The  gray  house  at  the  left  of  the  deep  shadow  that  sur- 
rounds the  cross  was  Darnley’s  house. 


Custom  House.  (Wedmore  No.  118) 

This,  and  the  following  eleven  subjects,  comprise  the 
“London  Set,”  issued  in  1900.  The  edition  of  the 
London  Set  was  limited  to  thirty-five,  and  the  plates 
destroyed. 
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Waterloo  Place. 

The  Tower. 

Horse  Guards. 

Admiralty. 

Downing  Street. 

Waterloo  Bridge. 

Queen  Anne’s  Gate. 

Henry  VIII  Chapel. 

St.  Paul’s,  from  Thames. 

Newgate. 

St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Roslyn. 

Trial  proof,  with  a large  figure 
doorway. 

The  Same. 

First  state.  The  figure  is  removed. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Crucifix.  St.  Maclou,  Rouen. 

(See  Illustration) 

St.  Mark’s,  Number  Two.  (The  Rose 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Abbazia. 

(See  Illustration) 

The  Rialto. 

The  House  of  Joannis  Darius. 

(See  Illustration) 


(Wedmore  No.  119) 
(Wedmore  No.  120) 
(Wedmore  No.  121) 
(Wedmore  No.  122) 
(Wedmore  No.  123) 
(Wedmore  No.  124) 
(Wedmore  No.  125) 
(Wedmore  No.  126) 
(Wedmore  No.  127) 
(Wedmore  No.  128) 
(Wedmore  No.  129) 

(Wedmore  No.  130) 
at  the  right  of  the 


(Wedmore  No.  131 ) 

Window.) 

(Wedmore  No.  132) 

(Wedmore  No.  133) 

(Wedmore  No.  134) 
(Wedmore  No.  137) 


Elcho  on  the  Tay. 


(See  Illustration) 
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(Wedmore  No.  140) 


Roslyn 
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The  Crucifix.  St.  Maclou,  Rouen 
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St.  Mark’s,  Number  Two  (The  Rose  Window) 
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The  Abbazia 
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The  House  of  Joannis  Darius 
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Eucho  on  the  Tay 


Place  Plumereau,  Tours.* 
Hotel  Sens,  Paris.* 
Berwick-on-Tweed.* 


(Wedmore  No.  151) 
(Binder  No.  159) 
(Binder  No.  176) 


Note.  The  catalogues  of  Cameron’s  work, 
referred  to  above,  are : 


Cameron ’s  Etchings  : A Study  and  a Catalogue.  By  Fred- 
erick Wedmore.  London,  1903. 

Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron  and  a Catalogue  of  his  Etched 
Work.  With  an  introductory  essay  by  Frank  Binder 
(Illustrated).  Edinburgh,  1908. 
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OTHER  ETCHINGS  FROM  THE  TRACY  DOWS 
COLLECTION 


CLAUDE  LE  LORRAIN  (Claude  Gellee) 

Born  at  Chamagne,  a village  on  the  Moselle  in  the 
Vosges  country,  in  1600;  died  at  Koine  in  1682. 

‘‘His  superiority  as  an  etcher  is  chiefly  a technical  supe- 
riority; lie  could  lay  a shade  more  delicately,  and  with  more 
perfect  gradation,  than  any  other  etcher  of  landscape;  he 
could  reach  rare  effects  of  transparency,  and  there  is  an  in- 
effable tenderness  in  his  handling.  These  are  his  chief  claims 
to  our  consideration,  and  he  is  so  strong  on  these  points  that 
such  accomplished  moderns  as  Haden  and  Samuel  Palmer  have 
a great  reverence  for  his  name.  ’ ’ 

P.  G.  Hamerton,  Etching  and  Etchers,  pp.  157-158. 

Le  Bouvier.  (Kobert-Dumesnil,  Vol.  i,  p.  13,  No.  8) 

The  rare  second  state,  before  the  little  bird  to  the  right 
of  the  tree  was  covered  with  light,  horizontal  dry-point 
lircs. 

“For  technical  quality  of  a certain  delicate  kind  this  is  the 
finest  landscape  etching-  in  the  world.  Its  transparency  and 
gradation  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  most  wonderful 
passages  are  in  the  great  masses  of  foliage  which  have  been,  as 
it  were,  tenderly  painted  and  glazed  with  the  point.” 

P.  G.  Hamerton. 

(See  Illustration) 


J.  B.  C.  COROT 


Born  at  Paris,  in  1796 ; died  there  in  1875. 

“ . . . And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  the  few  etchings 
of  Corot  have  one  merit  and  charm — they  do  certainly  recall  to 
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Le  Bouvier 


mind,  by  association  of  ideas,  his  charming  work  in  oil,  so  full 
of  the  sweetest  poetical  sentiment.  All  sins  are  forgiven  to  the 
true  poets,  ” P.  G.  Hamerton. 


Ville  d’Avray:  Le  Bateau  sous  les  Saules.  (Delteil  No.  2) 

Second  state,  with  the  additional  work  in  the  water  and 
on  the  trees  to  the  right.  “Rare.” — Loys  Delteil. 

Ville  d’Avray:  L’Etang  au  Batelier.  (Delteil  No.  3) 

Second  state,  with  the  name  of  Corot.  Presentation 
proof  from  Michelin  to  Maxime  Lalanne.  In  the  hand- 
writing of  Michelin,  ‘‘a  Mr  Lalanne — Michelin.  Su- 
perbe  epreuve  avant  I’acierage — L’Etang  de  Ville 
d’Avray  pour  les  poesies  d ’Edmond  Eoche.  ” From  the 
collection  of  Maxime  Lalanne. 

Campagne  Boisee.  (Delteil  No.  8) 

Second  state  (of  four  states),  before  the  name  of  De- 
latre  or  of  Salmon,  Eare. 

From  the  collection  of  Maxime  Lalanne, 


AXEL  HERMAN  HAIG 

Born  at  Katthamra,  in  the  Swedish  island  of  Gotland, 

1835. 


Burgos  Cathedral:  Interior  (Armstrong  No.  65) 

“This  etching  of  the  Interior  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
many  famous  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Spain,  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  l)est-known  and  most  highly  valued  of  Mr. 
Haig’s  etchings  of  cathedral  interiors.  In  none  does  his  skill 
as  a draughtsman,  combined  with  his  power  of  rendering  deli- 
cate and  intricate  detail,  show  itself  to  greater  advantage.’’ 

E.  A.  Armstrong, 

Axel  Herman  Haig  and  his  Work,  p.  110. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris.  (Armstrong  No.  137) 


ANDERS  ZORN 

‘‘But  it  is  in  his  etchings  that  the  art  of  Anders  Zorr 
is  seen  in  its  highest  vigor,  creativeness,  and  surenesj 
of  hand,  whether  these  etchings  he  done  directly  froii 
nature  or  are  transcriptions  of  his  masterly  paintings 
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Lines  apparently  scribbled  at  random  and  which  might 
seem  to  harshly  gash  the  copper  plate,  result  in  a 
whole  which  is  strong,  clear,  and  vivid,  and  the  etch- 
ings present  pictures  expressing  the  most  delicate  and 
fleeting  phases  of  expression  and  gesture.  This  ex- 
treme refinement,  although  couched  in  a disguise  of 
affected  roughness,  cannot  be  described  in  words.  Let 
us  only  say  that  these  etchings — paradoxical  in  their 
coarseness  of  means  and  fineness  of  effect — manifest 
the  master  at  his  best.’’  Henri  Marcel. 

Portrait  of  Ernest  Renan.  (Delteil  No.  72) 

“One  should  not  admire  Zorn’s  ‘Renan’  because  the  facts  it 
gives  were  so  swiftly  set  down  and  so  vigorously  emphasized, 
but  because,  with  this  bold  brevity  of  speech,  he  has  managed 
to  tell  us  so  much  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a way.  His  por- 
trait of  ‘Renan’  is  not  a sketch,  simple  though  its  language  is. 
It  is  a thorough  study.  It  portrays  the  man,  in  soul  and  body, 
as  fully  and  forcibly  as  any  portrait  without  color  could.’’ 

Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  A Swedish  Etcher. 

The  Toast  in  the  Idun.  (Delteil  No.  80) 

From  the  painting  in  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm. 

“The  Idlin’’  (Goddess  of  Youth)  is  the  name  of  a scientific  and 
artistic  society  in  Stockholm,  and  Zorn’s  painting  was  presented 
to  the  association  on  its  thirtieth  jubilee.  Its  secretary  and 
founder  Harald  Wieselgren  is  seen  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
adjoining  room,  and  counting  from  left  to  right,  are  the  Royal 
Antiquarian  Hildebrand,  standing;  Professor  Key,  seated; 
Professor  Warn  also  seated,  half  hidden  and  seen  in  profile; 
and  standing,  seen  almost  full  face,  Nordenskjold,  the  Arctic 
explorer. 

“Here  he  has  not  worked  in  just  the  same  way  as  in  the 
Renan,  but  his  handling  is  even  more  interesting  when  one 
studies  how  its  seemingly  reckless  strokes  result  in  an  effect 
of  so  much  completeness  and  force.’’ 

Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  A Swedish  Etcher. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


ANTOINE  MASSON 

“A  worthy  companion  of  Nanteuil  and  Edelinck  was  Antoine 
Masson,  who  was  born  at  Louvry,  near  Orleans,  in  1636,  but 
passed  most  of  his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
1700.  . . . Masson’s  undoubted  masterpiece,  . . . from  an  ar- 
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tistic  as  well  as  a technical  standpoint,  is  his  beautiful  portrait 
of  the  Queen’s  Secretary,  Brisacier,  called  the  Grey-haired  Man, 
a masterpiece  of  engraving  and  a worthy  companion  to  Nan- 
teuil’s  Fompone  and  Edelinck’s  Philippe  de  Champ aigne.” 

W.  O.  Chapin, 

Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Engraving,  p.  151. 

Guillaume  de  Brisacier.  (Eobert-Dumesnil  No.  15) 

After  the  painting  by  Nicolas  Mignard. 

Second  state  (of  four  states),  with  the  two  misspell- 
ings—Emasier  for  Brisacier,  and  Segretaire  for  Secre- 
taire— in  the  inscription  around  the  oval.  Of  the  great- 
est rarity. 

“L’un  des  chef-d’ceuvres  du  maitre.’’  Robert-Dumesnil. 

“This  print  ...  is  not  onlv  a masterpiece  of  portraiture,  but  a 
marvel  of  technique  as  well.  Had  it  been  a woodcut  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  engraver  to  represent  separate  white 
hairs  on  a black  background : but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  this  line  engraving  the  white  of  ‘each  particular  hair’  is  the 
original  surface  of  the  copper  plate,  from  which  all  the  inter- 
vening black  had  to  be  cut  away,  this  plate  rests  a monument 
of  technical  difficulty  successfully  overcome.’’ 

Frederick  Keppel,  Grolier  Club  Catalogue,  1892. 

(See  Illustration) 


ANDERS  ZORN 


Cercles  d’Eau.  (Delteil  No.  212) 

Edo.  (Delteil  No.  213) 

The  Precipice.  Not  described  by  Delteil. 

Height  9%  inches;  width  inches. 

‘ ^ Last  to  be  mentioned,  but  in  some  ways  his  greatest 
achievement  in  etching,  are  his  masterly  nudes.  ]\Iore 
numerous  in  some  years  than  in  others,  they  are  freely 
scattered  through  the  early  period  of  his  work;  and  of 
late  he  has  again  turned  his  hand  to  the  interpretation  i 
of  this  theme,  — a theme  which,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  an  I 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  figure,  in  etching,  by  even  the  greatest  artists,  pre- 
sents well-nigh  insuperable  difficulties.  Here  Zorn  stands 
not  only  unsurpassed,  but  imequaled.  In  the  whole 
range  of  etching,  during  the  four  centuries  that  stretch 
from  the  time  of  Albert  Diirer  to  our  own,  no  one,  not 
even  Eembrandt,  can  approach  Zorn.  Here  are  seen  in 
their  highest  perfection  the  qualities  which  proclaim  him 
a master  in  that  field,  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own.”  PitzEoy  Carrington. 
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Guillaume  de  Brisacier.  (“The  Grey-Haired  Man”) 
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Sophia,  Dowager  Queen  of  Sweden. 

Not  described  by  Delteil. 
Height  9%  inches;  width  7 inches. 

August  Strindberg.  Not  described  by  Delteil. 

Height  11%  inches;  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration) 

MORTIMER  MENPES 

Portrait  of  Whistler.  (No.  1) 

Height  5%  inches;  width  3%  inches. 

Portrait  of  Whistler,  his  head  inclined  to  the  right.  (No.  3) 

Height  7 inches;  width  inches. 

Portrait  of  Whistler,  seated.  (No.  7) 

Height  7%  inches;  width  5%  inches. 

Portrait  of  Whistler,  turned  to  the  left.  (No.  8) 

Height  5%  inches;  width  7%  inches. 


Note.  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Company  have  also  in  stock 
a number  of  iMortimer  Menpes  ’ etchings  of  the 
Japanese  Series.  A list  of  these  will  be  given 
in  a later  issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


EUGENE  BEJOT 

Le  Pont  des  Arts,  Paris. 

Height  11  inches;  width  10%  inches. 

Le  Canal  St.  Martin,  Paris. 

Height  6%  inches;  width  9%  inches. 

Pres  de  Leyde,  Holland. 

Height  4%  inches;  width  6%  inches. 
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August  Strindberg 
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Le  Stryge 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  FOR  MARCH 


OLLOWING  the  collection  of  etchings  by  D. 
SiiAW  MacLaughlan,  now  on  view  in  the 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Com- 
pany, there  will  be  an  unusually  important  exhibition 
of  etchings  by  Charles  Meryon.  This  exhibition  will 
open  on  March  2d  and  will  close  on  March  31st, 
Among  many  other  important  pieces  the  forthcoming 
exhibition  will  contain  the  following : 


Le  Stryge.  (Wedmore  No.  7) 

The  first  state  — before  the  verses  were  erased — printed 
on  papier  verddtre. 

(See  Illustration) 


Le  Petit  Pont.  (Wedmore  No.  8) 

Impression  of  the  extremely  rare  first  state,  before  the 
‘‘C  M, ” printed  on  thin  Japaji  paper.  This  impres- 
sion is  signed  in  pencil  by  Aleryon.  A penciled  signa- 
ture on  one  of  Meryon ’s  prints  is  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
The  print  is  still  attached  to  Meryon ’s  original  mount 
and  on  the  mount  Meryon  has  written  ‘ ‘ Monsieur 
Mantz.  ” From  the  Tracy  Dows  collection. 


The  Same. 

Impression  of  the  second  state,  printed  on  papier  ver- 
ddtre. This  impression  comes  from  the  Denon  collection 
and  bears  the  seal  of  the  Ministere  de  la  Marine.  It  is 
still  on  Meryon ’s  original  mount. 
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La  Tour  de  I’Horloge.  (Wedmore  No.  12) 

Impression  of  tlie  first  state,  on  papier  verddtre.  From 
the  Bnrtv,  Dowdeswell,  and  Ellingwood  collections. 


Tourelle,  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie.  (Wedmore  No.  13) 

First  state,  on  papier  verddtre. 

St.  Etienne-du-Mont.  - (Wedmore  No.  14) 

First  state,  on  papier  verddtre.  This  proof  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1852. 


La  Pompe  Notre  Dame.  (Wedmore  No.  15) 

First  state,  on  gray  India  paper.  From  the  Seymour 
Haden  collection. 


Le  Pont  Neuf.  (Wedmore  No.  17) 

Trial  proof,  before  the  verses,  on  papier  verddtre.  From 
the  Theobald  collection. 


Le  Pont  au  Change.  (Wedmore  No.  18) 

Trial  proof,  before  the  first  state  and  before  the  name 
and  address  of  Meryon.  One  of  the  few  existing  impres- 
sions printed  on  papier  verddtre.  Prom  the  A.  M.  Bur- 
ritt  and  Tracy  Dows  collections. 


La  Morgue.  (Wedmore  No.  20) 

Early  impression  of  the  second  state,  on  thin,  wiry,  old 
Dutch  paper.  From  the  P.  Masson  collection.  On 
Meryon ’s  original  mount. 
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BOOKS  ON 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 


N.  B.  — Any  of  these  booklets,  bulletins  or  catalogues  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

. ■ 

! THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

I The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
,are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  described 
below,  inclosed  in  a special  slide  case.  Any  series  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps. 

These  Booklets  measure  5%x3l^  inches.  They  are  printed 
at  The  Be  Vinne  Press,  New  York,  and  are  fully  illustrated. 
[Separate  Booklets  can  be  had  at  5 cents  each,  postpaid. 


| j FIRST  SERIES 

CONCERNING  THE  ETCHINGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER 

I By  Joseph  Pennell 

Sixth  edition,  69  pages,  26  illustrations 

W;IEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET,  Painter-Etcher 

j By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 

’ Third  edition,  43  pages,  11  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
Fourth  edition,  40  pages,  13  illustrations 

lOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher,  Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
First  edition,  64  pages,  16  illustrations 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  By  Martin  Hardie 

First  edition,  40  pages,  11  illustrations 
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SECOND  SERIES 


REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS  By  David  Keppel 

First  edition,  36  pages,  25  illustrations 

ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  23  pages  and  portrait  | 


THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT,  Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  Leonce  Ben]^dite 
First  edition,  37  pages,  11  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON  By  Frederick  Keppei 

Second  edition,  37  pages,  13  illustrations 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW  YORK 
“SKYSCRAPERS”  By  Frederick  Keppei 

Second  edition,  24  pages,  9 illustrations 


TFIIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRANESI  By  Russell  Sturgi 
Third  edition,  54  ])ages,  19  illustrations 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  By  Atherton  Curti 

Second  edition,  28  pages 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensbeb 

First  edition,  43  pages,  14  illustrations 

DAUBIGNY  By  Robert  J.  Wickende 

First  edition,  44  ]>ages,  15  illustrations 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  JOSEPH 
PENNELL  By  Hans  W.  Sing 

First  edition,  48  pages,  16  illustrations 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
BULLETINS 


4 

The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated,  priced 
list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which  Messrs. 
Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  x 6y^  inches,  are  fully  illus- 
trated, and  are  printed  at  The  I)e  Vinne  Press,  New  York. 
Any  Bulletin  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps,  the  complete  series  of  fifteen 
Bulletins  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in  gray  boards, 
.paper  label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACHER 
FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 

First  edition,  54  pages,  18  illustrations 


|felix  buhot 

First  edition,  28  pages,  9 illustrations 


'IfEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
;|:HARLES  FRANgOIS  DAUBIGNY 
||:.  STORM  VAN  ’S  GRAVESANDE 

I First  edition,  52  pages,  15  illustrations 


rl?IR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

I First  edition,  58  pages,  24  illustrations 


CHARLES  JACQUE 
: lULES  JACQUEMART 
■ lOHANN  BARTHOLD  JONGKIND 
I First  edition,  40  pages,  8 illustrations 


MAXIME  LALANNE 


Second  edition,  50  pages,  19  illustrations 


ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

First  edition,  48  pages,  14  illustrations 


CHARLES  MERYON 

First  edition,  39  pages,  12  illustrations 


JEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET 

First  edition,  40  pages,  14  illustrations 


JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Third  edition,  54  pages,  33  illustrations 


SAMUEL  PALMER 
GEORGE  SENSENEY 
JACQUE  JOSEPH  TISSOT 

First  edition,  36  pages,  6 illustrations 


EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN 

First  edition,  28  pages,  6 illustrations 


J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

First  edition,  52  pages,  24  illustrations 


CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 
HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 
HENRY  WOLF 

First  edition,  40  pages,  12  illustrations 

ANDERS  L.  ZORN 

Second  edition,  36  pages,  14  illustrations 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 


‘‘Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  publish  a valuable  and  instruc- 
tive Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, with  really  capital  pictures,  and  will  be  most 
valuable  for  reference.  ’ ’—Arthur  Hoeber,  The  Glohe  and 
Commercial  Advertiser,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 
165  pages,  9i/4  x6%,  84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

“The  firm  has  just  issued  a handsomely  illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with  the 
name  of  each  artist  a biography.  The  book  is  uniform 
with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe,  and  will 
be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the  amateur  gener- 
ally.”—T/;e  Globe,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 
122  pages,  9V>  x 6i/4 
65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a New  York 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lisher, in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before  his 
death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in  com- 
plete form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  call  the 
attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to  the  study 
of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver ’s  art,  the  col- 
lection and  possession  of  which  afforded  himself  so  much 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

Fifth  edition,  81  pages,  11%  x 8,  18  illustrations,  25  cents 
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AMERICAN  ETCHERS 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Eenssei.aer 
Reprinted,  by  from  The  Ce7itury  Magazine, 

Avitli  the  16  original  illustrations. 

To  this  is  added  Frederick  KeppeFs  article  on  the  life 
and  etched  work  of  Charles  Meryon. 

l\lrs.  van  Rensselaer ’s  i)amx)hlet  is  sj)ecially  recommended 
as  giving  a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  art  of  etching. 

31  pages,  11%  X 7%,  16  illustrations,  20  cents 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Harper’s  Magazine. 

‘ ‘ To  those  Avho  wish  to  gather,  in  a few  minutes  ’ reading, 
a fair,  clear,  and  not  inadequate  conception  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  and  its  Great  Masters,  the  iierusal  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Keiipel’s  article  on  the  subject  will  prove  very  satis- 
factory. Although  the  spirit  of  condensation  rules  in  every 
line,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  essential  pith  of  the 
theme  is  omitted.  The  i>aper  is  remarkably  clear  and 
compendious,  and  is  admirably  written.”  — Stephen 
English. 

‘ ‘ Combines  rare  artistic  excellence  with  a high  degree 
of  literary  merit.” — New  York  Trihime. 

Fourth  edition,  16  pages,  11x8,  13  illustrations,  1.5  cents 

LITHOGRAPHY  By  Atherton  Curtis 

Reprinted,  by  iiermission,  from  ^ ‘ Some  Masters  of  Lithography.  ’ ’ 
Second  edition,  12  pages,  6x4% 

This  Pamphlet  will  be  mailed,  free,  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 

EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN  By  Atherton  Curtis 

AYith  a portrait  of  the  artist  and  ten  head  pieces  etched 
exT)ressly  for  the  catalogue  and  one  unpublished  plate 
(Lion  and  Lioness).  The  edition  is  limited  to  230  num- 
bered copies  and  is  jirinted  by  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

Size  10  X 7 inches,  1.58  pages,  cloth,  paper  label,  $10 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

New  York 


4 East  39th  Street 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Engraving 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 


8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents. 
Autograph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full 
boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net 

This  volume  brings  together  the 
results  of  Mr.  Keppel’s  life-long 
study  of  engraving  and  etching.  It 
ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Diirer’s 
work  to  PennelFs  and  offers  a wealth 
of  comment,  counsel,  suggestion  and 
instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 
the  subject  contains.  The  illustration 
is  no  less  rich  and  varied,  consisting  of 
examples  of  the  work  of  nearly  every 
great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Diirer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
Second  Edition  All  Sold.  Price  of  Third  Edition,  $3.50  Net 

rHE  BAKER  & TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

33  EAST  17th  STREET,  - - NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  - - NEW  YORK 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

“Bv  all  odds  the  most  artistic  periodical 
printed  in  English.” 

— New  York  Tribune. 

For  fourteen  years  The  Interna- 
tional Studio  has  been  the  undisputed 
leader  of  all  magazines  in  the  field 
of  art.  Its  special  articles  are  con- 
tributed by  the  foremost  writers. 
Each  issue  contains  140  illustrations 
of  current  art  work  the  world  over, 
and  six  or  more  extra  inserted  Color 
Plates,  Monotints  or  Gravures, 
particularly  suited  for  framing. 

Subscription  $5.00  per  year 
Three  Months’  Trial  Subscription 
$1.00 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 
110-114  West  32d  Street 
New  York 
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Arts  & Decoration 

is  purchased  by  a greater  number  of  people  than 
ever  before  subscribed  for  any  art  magazine. 

It  is  the  only  periodical  devoted  to  art  as  a 
natural  and  essential  part  of  house  building 
and  decorating. 

^ Aris  and  Decoration  is  timely,  helpful  and 
practical,  and  is  essential  to  Americans  who 
wish  to  keep  in  touch,  monthly,  with  coming 
exhibitions  and  the  progress  of  art  in  America. 

^ Send  two  dollars,  paper  bills  or  money  order, 
for  a year’s  subscription. 

$2.00  a year.  20  cents  a copy 

Adam  Budge,  Inc.,  1 1 Ok  W.  32d  St.,  New  York 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by  The  American  Federation  of  Arts 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  1).  C. 

The  official  organ  of  over  one  hun- 
dred of  the  loading  Art  Societies 

4 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are : Charles  H. 
Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  C.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  - - $1.50  a year 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
Company  four  times  a year,  with  a special 
Summer  Number,  should  the  acquisition  of  any  col- 
lection of  prints  of  prime  importance  render  such  an 
extra  issue  desirable.  The  Quarterly  will  concern 
itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the  recognized  great 
masters  of  engraving  and  etching,  both  old  and  mod- 
ern, and  one  number  will  be  devoted,  each  year,  to 
such  contemporary  etchings  as  seem  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  collectors. 

The  publishers  will  welcome  any  suggestions  for 
future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to  make  of  the 
Quarterly  a magazine  of  permanent  value  to  the  con- 
stantly growing  number  of  print-collectors  in  Amer- 
ica, and  they  therefore  ask  for  it  the  support  of  its 
many  friends. 

All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  so  that 
j their  sets  may  be  complete  from  the  first  number. 
No  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  be  reprinted,  and  the 
publishers  cannot  promise  to  supply  any  back  num- 
bers. 

A partial  list  of  contributors  to  future  issues  of 
The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  will  be  found 
upon  the  following  page. 
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LANDSCAPE  ETCHING  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

By  DAVID  KEPPEL 


N studying  the  landscape  etching  of  the  seven- 
^ teenth  century  we  are  really  following  the 
main  line  of  the  history  of  landscape  art  in 
any  medium— and  we  follow  it  in  etching  perhaps 
better  than  we  could  in  painting. 

The  taste  for  pure  landscape  is  essentially  a modern 
thing,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  is  probable  that  landscape  had  little  appeal  for  the 
average  man.  During  the  course  of  that  century, 
j however,  it  gradually  won  for  itself  a permanent  place 
I in  the  field  of  art.  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  as 
we  have  said,  it  is  probable  that  pictures  of  such  sub- 
I jects  appealed  only  to  the  most  artistic  natures.  In 
I the  early  days  when  an  artist  occupied  himself  with 
landscape,  he  was  occupying  himself  with  something 
I that,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  generally  ap- 
preciated, and  so  he  often  resorted,  not  to  painting, 
but  to  the  more  modest  and  intimate  art  of  etching. 

It  was  in  Holland  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
that  landscape  attained  its  definite  place.  This  was 
probably  partly  because  the  Holland  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  democratic  and  Protestant.  The 
fact  that  she  was  democratic  did  away  with  the  de- 
mand for  a great  number  of  portraits  of  kings  and 
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nobles,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  Protestant  did  away 
with  the  demand  for  the  whole  class  of  paintings  done 
in  Catholic  countries  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Holland  was  the  first  country  where  the  buyers  of 
works  of  art  were  people  of  the  middle  class.  The 
Dutch  burghers  bought  paintings  to  decorate  their 
homes,  and  their  houses  were  homes  in  a sense  that 
was  not  true  of  the  palaces  of  France  and  Italy  or  the 
great  mansions  of  England.  This  fact  has  given  the 
Dutch  school  a certain  homelike  quality  which  is  one 
reason  for  its  greatness.  The  Dutchman  did  not  need 
pictures  of  royalties  nor  pictures  of  the  saints,  but  he 
did  want  pictures  of  the  Burgomaster  and  the  City 
Fathers— and  he  grew  to  want  pictures  of  the  land- 
scape which  he  saw  every  day  from  the  windows  of  his 
house. 

Landscape  etching  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
started  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  There  is 
little  of  it  in  the  early  Italian  school.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  traces  of  the  love  of  landscape  may 
be  seen  striking  all  through — in  Diirer’s  backgrounds, 
in  the  wood  blocks  of  Lucas  Cranach,  and  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  Altdorfer.  Then  we  come  to  Ilirsch- 
vogel  (1503-1553)  and  Lautensack  (1524-1563), 
both  of  them  frankly  etchers  of  landscape,  and  then 
the  center  of  interest  moves  to  the  Low  Countries. 
And  it  seems  to  me  natural  that  in  the  history  of 
landscape  the  strength  of  the  school  should  lie  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  great  sweep  of  sky  that  one  gets 
in  the  flat  lands  makes  itself  felt  like  a tremendous 
presence,  so  that  a man  of  a certain  temperament 
would  be  almost  forced  to  paint  or  etch  landscape 
whether  he  wanted  to  or  not. 
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I\Ia ny  of  the  etchings  which  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider were  tlie  work  of  men  who  cannot  be  classed  as 
professional  etchers,  but  rather  as  painters  who  etched 
occasionally.  The  etchings  of  men  who  were  great 
artists  hut  not  very  familiar  with  the  technique  of 
etching  often  have  a peculiar  charm.  The  crudity 
and  the  only  partial  success,  from  a technical  point  of 
view,  are  often  more  than  offset  by  the  feeling  which 
the  prints  give  that  the  artist  could  see  and  feel  more 
beauty  than  he  was  able  to  express,  so  that  back  of 
the  expression  there  is  a sort  of  reserve.  It  is  the 
same  thing  which  gives  the  charm  that  every  one  must 
feel  in  the  works  of  the  great  primitive  masters. 

There  are  two  streams  of  influence  in  the  history  of 
landscape  and  both  may  be  said  to  have  risen  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Rhine.  The  greatest  name  in  the 
less  important  of  these  schools  is  Claude  Gellee  of 
Lorraine  (1600-1682),  who  went  to  Rome  as  a boy  and 
in  a long  and  industrious  life  spent  there  may  be  said 
to  have  made  the  school  of  Classical  Landscape,  just 
as  Watteau  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  French 
school  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  Both  men  had  fol- 
lowers, but  these  followers  did  little  more  than  add 
sugar  and  water  to  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
j master. 

' The  greater  stream  of  influence,  the  school  of  Pure 
Landscape,  started,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Altdorfer, 

, Hirschvogel,  and  Lautensack.  It  came  to  its  great- 
est period  in  seventeenth-century  Holland,  with  the 
work  of  Everdingen,  Lucas  van  Uden,  Ruisdael,  Hob- 
ibema,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Hackaert,  Waterloo,  Paul 
Potter,  and  their  fellows.  In  a history  of  landscape 
painting  one  might  almost  omit  Rembrandt— but  if 
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one  omitted  him  in  a history  of  landscape  etching 
“the  very  stones  would  cry  out.” 

From  Holland  the  line  follows  through  Old  Crome 
of  the  Norwich  school  to  England,  and  through  Con- 
stable back  to  the  Continent  in  the  work  of  Corot, 
Rousseau,  and  Daubigny,  and  so  down  to  our  own  day. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LANDSCAPE  ETCHERS 


^HE  EARLIEST  ETCHINGS  were  done  upon 
iron,  but  this  method  fell  into  disuse  as  the 
methods  of  etching  on  copper  were  brought 
to  greater  perfection  and  became  better  known.  The 
etchings  of  Diirer  are  believed  to  have  been  done  upon 
iron.  They  have,  in  many  ways,  a great  deal  of 
charm,  but  there  is  a certain  harshness  and  crudity  in 
the  effect  which  makes  one  regret  that  Diirer  was  not 
familiar  with  etching  upon  copper. 

The  eldest  of  the  “Little  Masters,”  Altdorfer,  who 
died  at  Regensburg  in  1538,  paid  particular  attention 
to  landscape  backgrounds  in  his  engraved  plates. 
“He  has  also  left  a series  of  finely  etched  plates  pic- 
turing landscape  scenes  in  the  hilly  country  on  the 
German  side  of  the  Alps,  with  woods  and  castles, 
without  any  introduction  of  human  figures — the 
earliest  use  of  etching  in  the  representation  of  pure 
landscape.  . . . Altdorfer’s  etchings  were  apparently 
all  done  on  copper,  and  with  far  better  etching  ma- 
terials than  were  known  to  Diirer.  ”... 
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UGUSTIN  HIRSCHVOGEL  (1503-1553) 
etched  some  hundred  and  fifty  plates  with 
great  precision  and  delicacy,  mainly  between 
1543  and  1549.  His  figure  subjects  are  weak,  but  he 
displays  fine  invention  and  imagination  in  his  land- 
scape prints,  executed  in  light  outlines,  with  a prefer- 
ence for  hilly  country  and  broad  stretches  of  water.  ’ ’ 

Lippmann,  Engr'aving  and  Etching,” 
p.  127. 

^ ^ ^ 

Landscape  with  a Piece  of  Water  in  the  Foreground. 

(Bartsch  No.  53) 

Height  2t^6,  width  5i|  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


ANS  SEBALD  LAUTENSACK  was  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1524  and  died  in  1563,  prob- 
ably at  Vienna.  The  best  part  of  Lauten- 
sack’s  work  consists  of  landscapes,  fresK  studies 
of  nature  with  rich  variety  of  finely  wooded  country, 
with  villages  and  watersheds.  Lautensack’s  land- 
scapes are  pure  etching  without  any  touch  of  burin  or 
dry-point,  but  showing  better  effects  of  tone  and  finer 
pictorial  feeling  than  those  of  Hirschvogel.  ” 

Lippmann,  “Engraving  and  Etching,”  p.  128. 

View  of  a River  with  a Church  seen  between  Two  Trees. 

(Bartsch  No.  42) 

From  the  collection  of  Baron  von  Lanna. 

Height  4%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Hirschvogel.  Landscape  with  a piece  of  Water 
IN  THE  Foreground 

See  opposite  page 


Lautensack.  View  of  a River  with  a Church 
SEEN  BETWEEN  TwO  TREES 

See  opposite  page 
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Lucas  Van  Uden.  Landscape  with  Two  Leaning  Trees 
See  opposite  page 


^GjUCAS  VAN  UDEN,  of  the  School  of  Flanders, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  He  was  the 
son  of  a painter,  who  was  his  first  master  and 
whom  he  very  quickly  surpassed:  being  unable  to 
make  further  progress  at  home  he  went  into  the  coun- 
try and  studied  directly  from  nature.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  in  the  fields  from  daylight  until  dark. 

“Van  Uden  has  a delicate  touch,  and  his  foliage  a 
great  deal  of  movement.  His  landscapes  usually  show 
a great  extent  of  country,  with  clear  skies  and  dis- 
tances. . . . 


“The  prints  which  this  painter  has  left  us  and 
which  are  usually  landscape  subjects  have  all  the 
qualities  of  his  pictures.  The  exact  number  of  his 
plates  has  not  been  determined.  It  is  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  them 
together.  The  greatest  collections  contain  only  about 
twenty  or  at  the  most  thirty  pieces.  ’ ’ 

Bartsch. 


Landscape  with  Three  Pollards.  (Bartsch  No.  45) 

Height  width  8^%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  127) 

Landscape  with  Two  Leaning  Trees.  (Bartsch  No.  46) 
Height  3-^q,  width  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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ITH  ALLARDT  VAN  EVERDINGEN  (1621- 
1675)  we  reach  a new  element  in  Dutch  land- 
scape. Working  under  Pieter  Molyn  at 
Haarlem,  he  began  by  painting  marine  subjects;  and 
with  a view  to  increasing  his  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
took  ship  on  the  Baltic.  But  a storm  drove  him  to 
Norway;  and  there  for  some  time,  taking  advantage 
of  misfortune,  he  lingered  traveling  and  sketching. 

‘‘Before  1645,  however— that  is,  before  he  was 
twenty-five,  Everdingen  was  back  in  Haarlem.  He 
now  began  to  paint  pictures  from  his  Norwegian 
sketches : and  to  the  Dutch  public  this  Northern 
scenery  disclosed  a novel  charm.  Used  to  wide  pastures 
and  ample  skies,  they  found  a romantic  strangeness  in 
tumbling  streams  among  rocks  and  pine-forests,  where 
the  sky  wms  shut  off  by  mountain  slopes.” 

Lawrence  Binyon,  ‘‘Dutch  Etchers.” 


“It  is  generally  considered  that  the  landscapes  of 
Everdingen  are  etched  wdth  a coarse  point  rather  than 
a delicate  one— the  contrary  might,  however,  just  as 
w^ell  be  asserted  of  them.  During  the  first  period  of 
his  activity,  his  point  is  extremely  fine  and  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plates  very  delicately  finished.  Soon  his 
manner  became  freer,  without,  however,  losing  in 
delicacy  and  finish.  The  third  period  is  marked  by 
great  force  wdiich  goes  straight  to  its  effect.  The  use 
of  mezzotint  gives  us  a fourth  class.  Here  the  master 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  uniting  the  resources  of 
color  with  those  of  the  point.  Later  when  the  process 
became  more  generally  known  ...  he  renounced  this 
branch  of  engraving.  The  last  period  is  that  of  re- 
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Lucas  Van  Uden.  Landscape  with  Three  Pollards 
See  page  125 


Everdingen.  Two  Men  upon  a Hilltop 

See  opposite  page 


Everdingen.  The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge 

See  opposite  page 
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pose ; he  draws  in  a strong  and  dignified  style  views  of 
the  mountains  of  Flanders  and  villages  of  the  low 
countries.  ’ ’ 

Drugulin,  “ Allardt  van  Everdingen.^’ 

# * # 

Two  Men  upon  a Hilltop.  (Drugulin  No.  46) 

First  state  of  two,  from  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 
Height  3%,  width  5%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge.  (Drugulin  No.  50) 

First  state  of  four,  from  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 
Height  3%,  width  5i/^  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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iCOB  VAN  RUISDAEL,  though  a native  of 


Haarlem,  produced  most  of  his  life’s  work  at 


Amsterdam.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
born  about  1625;  the  precise  year  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. Ruisdael’s  first  pictures  are  dated  1646  and 
his  works  from  that  time  to  1655,  his  'early  period,’ 
are  nearly  all  views  of  Haarlem  and  its  neighborhood. 
Thoroughly  Dutch  in  character,  they  have  little  of 
that  gloomy  tone  so  frequent  in  the  artist’s  later  time. 
The  beautiful  Vieiv  of  Haarlem  at  the  Haig,  with  its 
massed  clouds  and  ray  of  sunshine  gliding  over  the 
plain,  is  a beautiful  example  of  this  early  manner. 

"With  Ruisdael’s  removal  from  Haarlem,  a great 
change  comes  over  his  art.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  his  early  Dutch  landscapes  were  not  popular. 
They  were,  perhaps,  too  original.  He  came  to  Amster- 
dam poor  and  without  much  reputation,  and  he  found 
there,  established  in  fame  and  popularity,  Allardt 
van  Everdingen,  returned  from  Norway  and  now  at- 
tracting the  world  of  buyers  by  his  pictures  of  that 
wild  and  romantic  country. 

"From  this  period  dates  a lamentable  change  in 
Ruisdael’s  art.  The  master,  whose  native  independence 
is  so  marked  that  one  is  at  a loss  to  name  his  probable 
teacher,  of  his  own  will  and  in  sheer  mortification  of 
spirit  at  his  want  of  success,  forces  himself  from  the 
meadows  and  dunes  of  his  delight,  and  invents,  to  win 
the  patronage  of  the  rich  men  of  Amsterdam,  a Nor- 
way of  his  own.  Now  begins  the  long  series  of  water- 
falls and  pines  and  torrents  so  familiar  in  the  picture 
galleries.  It  is  not  on  these  that  Ruisdael’s  fame  rests; 
on  this  ground  Everdingen,  in  spite  of  his  inferior 
merits  as  a painter,  remains  his  master.  But  as  the 
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Ruisdael.  The  Little  Bridge 
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Rembrandt.  Six’s  Bridge 


pictures  of  this  period  are  most  common,  the  public 
is  apt  to  identify  him  with  this  acquired  style  in 
which  the  true  Ruisdael  is  obscured.  For  this  reason 
it  was  a fortunate  choice  which  secured  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  so  exquisite  a specimen  of  the  painter 
at  his  best  as  The  Shore  at  Scheveningen.  The  mood 
of  feeling  here  expressed  is  intimately  Ruisdael ’s  own. 
Without  the  brooding  melancholy  which  became  op- 
pressively habitual  later,  there  is  here  a latent  sadness 
that  seems  to  have  been  bred  in  the  fiber  of  the  man. 

1 It  seems  a kind  of  expectation  of  sorrow.  . . . 

‘‘For  such  a nature  who  would  predict  happiness? 
Fortune  satisfied  that  inborn  melancholy  to  the  full. 
The  years  brought  increasing  poverty,  and  the  care 
;of  providing  for  himself  and  for  his  father  wore  the 
iartist  down.  The  autumn  of  1661  found  him  ill  and 
ihelpless;  so  helpless  that  the  religious  community  to 
jwhich  he  belonged  procured  admission  for  him  to  their 
jalmshouse  at  Haarlem.  There  he  lingered  till  the 
|aext  spring.  In  March  he  was  buried  at  St.  Bavon’s.” 

Lawrence  Binyon,  ‘^Dutch  Etchers/’ 
i pp.  46-47. 

I 

* * # 

i 

The  Little  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

Height  7%,  width  10%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  131) 
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EIMBRANDT,  probably  the  greatest  artist 


that  the  world  has  seen,  on  one  side  of  his  all- 


embracing genius,  comes  within  the  scope  of 
this  little  study  of  the  history  of  landscape  etching. 
Pie  was  an  artist  of  such  astounding  originality,  how- 
ever, that  he  cannot  really  be  said  to  form  a link  in 
this  chain,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  chain.  He  was  too 
great  a man  to  be  a link  in  anything. 

IPis  position  in  the  history  of  landscape  etching 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following 
paragraph  by  Atherton  Curtis : 

‘Hn  landscape  etching,  Rembrandt  holds  a peculiar 
position  in  relation  to  his  time.  . . . He  painted  beau- 
tiful landscapes  but  they  were  less  true  to  nature  than 
those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  We  can  see  in 
the  works  of  the  best  painters  of  his  time  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  modern  French  school  built,  but 
we  cannot  see  this  in  Rembrandt.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  etching,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Here 
Rembrandt  stands  out  as  an  inexplicable  phenomenon 
of  his  time.  He  had  no  predecessors,  he  had  no  con- 
temporaries, and  he  had  no  successors  until  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  forth  its  great  men.  He 
stands  there  in  the  seventeenth  century  a unique  fig- 
ure, and  no  one  can  say  from  whence  came  his  art. 
He  does  not  show  a mere  tendency  toward  nineteenth- 
century  landscape.  He  is  as  modern  as  the  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century  themselves;  and  while  he  has 
had  his  equals  in  two  or  three  of  them,  he  remains  to- 
day an  unsurpassed  ‘modern  among  the  moderns.’  ” 
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Rembrandt.  Landscape  with  a 
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Rembrandt.  Landscape  with  a Haybarn 


Six’s  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  208) 

Middle  period,  dated  1645,  Atherton  Curtis  considers 
this  and  the  Landscape  with  a FlocTc  of  Sheep  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  Eembrandt ’s  landscapes.  From  the 
Koussell  and  Theobald  collections. 

The  legend  concerning  this  etching  is  that  when  Rem- 
brandt was  about  to  sit  down  at  the  hospitable  board 
of  Burgomaster  Jan  Six  it  was  found  that  mustard  was 
lacking.  The  servant  was  dispatched  to  buy  it,  and 
Rembrandt  made— and  won— a wager  that  he  would  etch 
a plate  before  the  servant  could  return  with  the  mustard. 

Height  5^,  width  9 inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  132) 


Landscape  with  a Ruined  Tower  and  a Clear  Foreground. 

(Bartsch  No.  223) 

Middle  period,  assumed  date  1645.  Superb  impression 
from  the  Kahlmann  collection.  Considerable  amount  of 
tone  has  been  left  on  the  plate,  emphasizing  the  dark  and 
stormy  effect  of  the  landscape.  This  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  impressions  in  existence. 

‘ ‘ Ce  qui  est  certain,  c ’est  que  le  Pay  sage  a la  tour  est  un 
des  plus  beaux  de  1 ’oeuvre.  ’ ’ Charles  Blanc. 

‘ ‘ The  print,  which,  for  well  considered  breadth  and  main- 
tained unity  of  effect  (not  so  much  for  dainty  finish),  is 
the  Hast  word’  of  landscape  art,  the  perfect  splendid 
phrase  which  nothing  can  appropriately  follow,  after 
which  there  is  of  necessity,  declension — if  not  collapse.” 
Frederick  Wedmore : Fine  Prints,  page  54. 

Height  4%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  135) 


Landscape  with  a Haybarn.  (Bartsch  No.  225) 

Middle  period,  dated  1641.  Superb  impression  from  the 
collection  of  Alfred  Hubert. 

Height  5%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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The  Mill.  (Bartsch  No.  233) 

Middle  period,  dated  1641.  The  only  state. 

The  effect  of  this  landscape  depends  very  largely  on 
the  printing  of  the  sky  in  which  a tone  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  sulphur.  In  this  impression  the  printing  of 
the  sky  is  unusually  fine. 

‘ ‘ Here  we  see  nothing  but  a wind-mill,  a few  houses  and 
a perfectly  flat  horizon;  but  what  a refined  and  inde- 
scribable charm— the  secret  of  true  art  which  defies 
analysis— lies  in  the  sincerity  with  which  this  scene  is 
rendered.’^  Knackfuss:  Eemhrandt,  page  85. 

Height  5%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Rembrandt.  The  Mill 
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Paul  Potter.  The  Cowherd 


AUL  POTTER,  born  at  Enkhuizen,  1625, 
died  at  Amsterdam,  1654,  is  quite  the  fore- 
most etcher  of  animal  pieces,  just  as  he  is  the 
first  among  all  animal  painters.  In  his  eighteen  ex- 
isting plates  we  are  charmed,  as  in  his  paintings,  by 
the  sureness  and  sharpness  of  the  drawing,  by  the 
certainty  and  power  in  which  he  pictures  animal 
forms  and  fine  gradations  of  tone  in  landscape.  With 
extraordinary  simplicity  of  technique,  and  yet  with 
wonderful  sympathy  and  comprehension.  Potter  ren- 
ders the  smooth  coat  of  a horse  and  the  rough  hides  of 
cattle.  Light  and  air  float  over  his  landscapes  as  they 
vanish  into  the  distance.  His  two  prints  ‘The  Herds- 
man’ and  ‘The  Shepherds’  of  1643,  executed  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  display  him  already  at  the  height  of 
his  power.  The  cleverness  with  which  the  particular 
character  of  each  animal  type  is  expressed,  together 
with  their  masterly  technique,  makes  these  prints  rank 
as  unsurpassed  examples  of  etching  at  its  best.” 

Lippmann,  ‘^Etching  and  Engraving p.  183. 

# # * 

The  Cowherd.  (Bartsch  No.  14) 

Height  7%,  width  8 inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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NTONI  WATERLOO,  born  at  Lille,  1609,  at- 
tained his  principal  effect  through  the  deli- 
cate representation  of  the  foliage  of  trees. 
Granted  that  many  of  Waterloo’s  plates  are  much  the 
same,  still  certain  ones,  in  fine  early  impressions,  by 
their  carefully  observed  lighting  and  the  alluring 
transparent  handling  of  the  shadows  in  the  foliage, 
make  a peculiarly  charming  impression.  ’ ’ 

Kristeller,  Kupfer stick  und  H olzschnitt 
p.  363. 

‘‘The  favorite  subjects  of  Waterloo  are  forest 
scenes,  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  was  a veritable 
master.  One  finds  here  all  the  truth  of  nature,  espe- 
cially in  the  foliage  which  he  represents  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  He  rarely  chooses  a subject  rep- 
resenting a great  extent  of  country : a little  corner  of 
the  forest,  part  of  a brook,  the  banks  clad  with  ver- 
dure, a rock,  an  isolated  village  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a canal,  a hermitage,  these  are  the  subjects  which 
he  etched  by  preference.”  Bartsch. 


Tobit  and  the  Angel.  (Bartsch  No.  134) 

Height  11%,  width  9%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Two  Hunters,  Resting.  (Bartsch  No.  105) 

Height  6,  width  8 inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  144) 
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Waterloo.  Tobit  and  the  Angel 

See  opposite  page 
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Waterloo.  Two  Hunters,  Resting 

See  page  142 


Hackaert.  Landscape  with  a River  and  a Cliff 

See  opposite  page 
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AN  HACKAERT.  ‘‘It  is  said  that  this  artist 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  about  the  year  1635. 
His  talent  led  him  to  the  painting  of  land- 
scape, and  he  excelled  in  romantic  scenes  with  rocks, 
caves,  and  grottos.  Being  conscious  of  his  weakness 
in  the  drawing  of  the  human  figure  he  engaged  his 
friend  Adrian  van  de  Velde  to  draw  them  in  his  pic- 
tures, which  added  considerably  to  their  value.  Hack- 
aert  traveled  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  drew  the  studies  for  his  pictures.  He  used  to  be 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  the  great  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance to  some  cavern  engaged  in  making  studies  of 
an  extraordinary  truthfulness.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
countries  that  the  peasants,  taking  his  pencil  sketches 
for  the  cabalistic  signs  of  a magician,  seized  him  and 
took  him  to  Zurich  where  they  denounced  him  before 
the  judge. 

‘ ‘ The  date  of  Hackaert ’s  death  is  not  known.  ’ ’ 

Bartsch. 

Landscape  with  a River  and  a Cliff.  (Bartsch  No.  6) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Roghman.  a View  of  Slooten 

See  opposite  page 


Roghman.  A View  of  Ryswick 

See  opposite  page 
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[^^^^OELANT  ROGHIMAN’S  chief  claim  on  our 
concern  is  that  he  was  the  faithful  and  he- 
loved  friend  of  Remhrandt.  His  etchings, 
however,  show  no  trace  of  Rembrandt’s  influence;  and 
lie  was  hy  ten  years  the  elder  man.  Like  Seghers  and 
like  Ruisdael,  Roghman  was  neglected  and  miserable 
in  his  life,  and  died  in  an  almshouse.  ’ ’ 


‘‘The  etchings  of  Roelant  Roghman  on  which  his 
daughter  Gertruid  also  worked,  resembled  those  of 
Waterloo,  but  frequency  surpass  them  in  feeling  for 
the  finer  passages  of  landscape.  ’ ’ 

Lippmann,  ‘^Etching  and  Engraving/^  p.  165. 


Binyon,  Dutch  Etchers,”  p.  52. 


* 


A View  of  Slooten. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  Collection. 


(Bartsch  No.  3) 


Height  width  6^4  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


A View  of  Ryswick. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  Collection. 


(Bartsch  No.  8) 


Height  5Ys,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Crome.  The  Hall  Moore  Road 


CROME,  usually  called  ‘Old  Crome’ 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  son,  was  born  in  a 
small  public-house  in  Norwich  in  1769.  His 
father  was  a journeyman  weaver  by  trade,  and 
: it  is  not  likely  that  he  received  more  than  the 
1 mere  rudiments  of  education.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
j he  started  in  life  for  himself  in  the  capacity  of  errand 
!j  boy  to  Dr.  Rigbe}^  a physician  in  Norwich,  but  soon 
gave  this  up  and  of  his  own  accord  apprenticed  him- 
self for  seven  years  to  a house  and  sign  painter  in 
I Norwich.  Here  he  learned  the  use  of  the  brush,  and 
! quickly  became  ambitious  of  applying  it  to  other  sub- 
' jects  than  the  painting  of  cornices  and  coaches.  He  is 
i said  to  have  been  the  first  painter  to  practice  graining 
■ in  imitation  of  the  natural  marks  of  wood.  During 
{this  time  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  Rob- 
jert  Ladbrooke  who  was  then  an  apprentice  to  a 
!j printer.  The  two  youths  spent  all  their  spare  time  in 
I drawing  and  studying  together,  sometimes  from  old 
|lprints,  but  more  often  from  nature. 

!jl  “Among  Crome ’s  earliest  patrons  were  Sir  William 
JlBeechey,  and  a Mr.  Harvey,  who  let  him  copy  from 
{jhis  collection  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings.  Crome 
I'became  the  founder  of  the  only  local  school  in  Eng- 

Iland  of  any  importance,  the  Norwich  School. 

! “In  his  etchings — for  we  must  regard  Crome  as  an 
{etcher  as  well  as  a painter— he  dealt  chiefly  with  wood- 
land and  river  scenes.  Nothing  can,  in  its  way,  be 
|nore  perfect  than  his  rendering  in  etching  of  the  little 
ibits  of  picturesque  beauty  that  he  met  in  his  daily 
'valks.  His  etchings,  chiefly  done  for  his  own  delight, 
'ivere  not  published  until  after  his  death.” 

I Bryan,  ^‘Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers/^ 
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It  may  seem  strange,  in  a study  of  seventeenth- century 
etching,  to  include  Crome,  an  Englishman  whose  work 
was  done  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Yet  his 
work  was  so  entirely  based  on  the  work  of  Hobbema 
and  Kuisdael  and  he  was  so  worthy  a follower  of  these 
great  painters  that  he  seems  to  belong  in  this  part  of 
the  history  of  landscape. 

# # 

The  Hall  Moore  Road. 

^ ‘ The  Dutch  school  was  his  life  and  his  inspiration,  and 
he  died  talking  of  Hobbema.  ’ ’ 

Frederick  Wedmore,  Some  Studies  in  English  ArtS’ 
Height  6%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  148) 


IE  TER  BOUT  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1658. 
He  painted  chiefly  in  conjunction  with 
Boudewyns,  whose  landscapes  he  ornamented 
with  figures,  representing  assemblies,  merrymakings,  I 
and  such-like  subjects.  He  did  a like  service  for  Van 
Artois,  as  for  instance  in  a picture  of  ‘Winter’  in  the  ^ 
Brussels  Gallery,  and  a Landscape  in  the  La  Gaze  i 
collection  in  the  Louvre.  His  death  took  place  at  ' 
Brussels  not  earlier  than  1731.  His  few  plates  are 
etched  in  a painter-like  manner.”  Bryan. 

* * * ' 

The  Fish  Market.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

Height  7j^5,  width  11 A inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

The  Huntsmen  at  the  Fountain.  (Bartsch  No.  4) 

Height  width  10t4  inches.  | 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Pieter  Bout.  The  Fish  Market 

See  opposite  page 


Pieter  Bout.  The  Huntsmen  at  the  Fountain 

See  opposite  page 
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Matteus.  The  Goat  Herd 
See  opposite  page 


i 
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.^ORNELIS  MATTEUS  is  known  by  only 
three  prints  which  bear  his  name.  They  rep- 
resent  landscapes  done  with  a style  extremely 
delicate  and  full  of  spirit.  They  are  extremely  rare.  ’ ’ 

Bartsch. 

The  Goat  Herd.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

From  the  Fritz  Kimipf  Collection. 

Height  3%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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DRIAN  VERBOOM,  in  his  two  or  three  etch- 
ings, is  perhaps  more  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trees  than  any  other  Dutchman.” 

Binyon,  ‘‘Dutch  Etchers/^  p.  50. 

‘‘This  artist  has  left  us  only  two  or  three  prints. 
He  was  a landscape  painter  of  great  merit,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  existing  histories  of  artists  have 
not  left  us  the  slightest  trace  of  his  existence.  We 
only  know  that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  few  prints  of  Verboom  are  re- 
markable for  their  taste  and  spirit.  The  forms  of  the 
trees  and  branches  and  the  lightness  of  the  foliage 
bear  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  same  features 
which  one  admires  in  the  prints  of  Naiwjncx.  ’ ’ 

* * # Bartsch. 

Landscape  with  a Gate.  (Bartsch  No.  1) 

From  the  Fritz  Rnmpf  and  Scheikevitch  Collections. 

Height  5%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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ENDRIK  KOBELL,  sometimes  called  Hen- 
drik Kobell,  junior,  was  born  at  Rotterdam 
in  1751.  His  father  was  a merchant,  and  in- 
tended his  son  for  the  same  pursuit;  but  as  he  was 
instructed  in  drawing,  he  showed  his  predilection  by 
sketching  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  his  native  town 
and  the  river  scenery.  He  was  sent  to  England  while 
a youth,  and  remained  some  time  in  London.  On  his 
return  home  he  abandoned  trade  altogether,  and  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  in  two  years  the  Academy  of 
that  city  received  him  as  a member,  and  reckoned  him 
among  the  best.  His  next  excursion  was  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  IMeuse,  and  on  his  return  he  settled  at  Rotter- 
dam. He  died  in  that  city  in  1782. 

‘ ‘ The  older  native  tradition  was  upheld  by  Hendrik 
Kobell,  who  etched  a series  of  coast  views  and  marine 
pieces  with  a power  and  freshness  of  invention  that 
are  remarkable  at  this  period.” 

Lippmann,  ‘^Etching  and  Engraving,”  p.  189. 


A Riverside  Scene  with  Windmills  in  the  Distance. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  7%,  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Kobell.  a Riverside  Scene  with  Windmills  in  the  Distance 
See  opposite  page 


Zeeman.  Fishing  Boats  at  Sunrise 

See  page  159 


Zeeman.  A Warship 


See  page  159 
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EYNIER  ZEEMAN  was  not  introduced  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  because  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  special  reason  for  intro- 


ducing him.  He  has  a chapter  in  this  edition,  because 
from  the  direction  of  the  most  recent  etching  it  is  clear 
that  the  danger  of  contemporary  students  lies  in  the 
ambition  to  be  elaborate,  and  especially  in  the  desire 
to  realize  everything  without  leaving  anything  to  the 
imagination.  The  practice  of  some  etchers  of  the 
Dutch  School  may  be  useful  as  an  example  of  sim- 
plicity of  treatment,  and  Zeeman  especially  is  an  ex- 
cellent instance  of  this.  I am  far  from  wishing  to  set 
him  up  as  a great  etcher;  he  never  was  great,  but  he 
worked  on  clear  and  simple  principles  from  which  he 
never  departed,  and  modern  work  may  be  done  upon 
the  same  principles  whenever  we  choose  to  adopt 
them.  . . . 

‘‘What  we  may  learn  from  Zeeman  and  other  artists 
, of  his  time  is  the  value  of  a clear  decision  about  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  His  mind  was  quite  made 
up  about  the  extent  to  which  he  meant  to  go  in  realiza- 
I tion.  All  very  luminous  and  even  spaces  were  to  be 
represented  by  blank  paper,  fine  gradations  in  them 
being  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  spectator ; shadows 
and  reflections  were  broadly  and  quietly  given,  it 
I being  always  clear  whether  a mass  was  in  shadow  or  in 
i light.  Texture  was  suggested  by  direction  of  line 
, rather  than  by  actual  imitation  of  the  quality  of  sur- 
I faces.  One  consequence,  to  Zeeman  himself,  of  the 
adoption  of  these  principles  was  that  his  works  are 
I never  muddled  by  anxious  experiments.  All  that  he 
intended  to  do  he  could  do  without  any  painful  strug- 
1 gling  to  put  accident  on  his  side.  Therefore,  it  may 
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be  well  for  any  one  who  is  wearied  with  such  strug- 
gling to  remember  that  the  true  ark  of  safety  is  to  be 
found  in  self-imposed  limits  to  interpretation.  All 
art  which  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  intends  to  go  is  wholly 
perfect,  and  truly  in  the  best  sense,  finished.  In  this 
sense  Zeeman’s  etchings  are  more  finished  than  a great 
deal  of  modern  work  which  is  far  more  elaborate ; and 
if  the  great  purpose  of  art  is  to  convey  impressions, 
then  these  etchings  are  successful,  for  they  alwaj^s 
fully  convey  the  impression  which  the  artist  intended 
to  communicate.” 

Hamerton,  ^‘Etching  and  Etchers,”  p.  120. 


“Zeeman  worked  at  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  and  painted  a num- 
ber of  views  of  the  city,  among  them  his  fine  view  of 
the  Old  Louvre.  Some  of  these  views,  including  this 
masterpiece,  were  etched  by  Meryon,  who  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  works  of  the  Dutch  artist.” 

Chapin,  “T/ie  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En- 
graving,” p.  129. 

“From  Holland,  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a love  of  the  sea  and  an  ex- 
pression of  it  in  art  were  naturally  to  be  expected: 
and  among  the  several  fine  painters  who  now  for  the 
first  time  made  the  sea  their  subject,  two  at  least, 
Reynier  Zeeman  and  Ludolph  Backhuysen,  have  left 
some  admirable  etchings.  Zeeman’s  real  name  was 
Nooms ; but  his  love  of  the  sea  procured  him  early  the 
name  which  he  adopts  on  all  his  plates.  He  traveled 
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much,  but  worked  chiefly  at  Amsterdam  where  prob- 
ably he  was  born  about  1623.  Zeeman  managed  to 
serve  art  as  well  as  history.  Ships  with  their  ordered 
intricacy  of  rigging  and  their  mysterious  beauty,  have 
an  endless  fascination  for  him : for  it  is  shipping, 
rather  than  the  sea  itself,  which  he  loves.  And  his 
ships  are  etched  with  an  admirable  feeling,  and  simple 
and  effective  handling  of  the  bitten  lines.  His  men- 
of-war  move  with  royal  stateliness ; and  the  battle 
pieces  have  something  of  the  magnificence  one  imagines 
in  the  old  sea  fights.  Equally  good  in  their  way  are 
the  plates  of  fishing  boats  setting  out  at  morning  over 
the  still  sea,  bathed  in  a wash  of  limpid  air  and  sun- 
shine. ’ ’ 

Lawrence  Binyon,  Dutch  Etchers,’’ 
pp.  53-54. 


Fishing  Boats  at  Sunrise.  (Bartsch  No.  30) 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  4%,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  156) 

A Warship. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

(See  Illustration,  page  156) 
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^[^^^LAUDE  GELLEE,  generally  known  as  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  was  born  in  the  year  1600,  in  the 
village  of  Chamagne,  on  the  Moselle.  At 
about  the  age  of  fourteen  Claude  left  his  native  coun- 
try and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  the  house  of 
a landscape  and  marine  painter  Tassi,  in  the  capacity 
of  groom,  valet,  color-grinder,  and  assistant.  After 
that  he  became  a diligent  student  of  art;  it  is  some- 
times asserted  that  he  also  pursued  his  art  studies  at 
Naples. 

‘Mn  the  year  1625  Claude  set  out  upon  a pilgrimage, 
going  to  Venice  and  into  Bavaria  and  arriving  at  his 
native  place  a year  later.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Nancy  and  assisted  Deruet,  then  court-painter  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  upon  the  decoration  of  the  Carme- 
lite Church.  But  the  attractions  of  Rome  were  too 
strong  for  him  to  be  contented  with  life  in  a provincial 
town  like  Nancy;  and  in  1627  he  set  out  once  more 
for  the  Eternal  City,  where,  after  a serious  illness  on 
the  way,  and  after  being  robbed  of  all  his  money,  and 
narrowly  escaping  death  by  shipwreck,  he  arrived  in 
the  same  year.  . . . 

^‘Claude  possessed  a modest,  sensitive  nature  and 
^ was  a dreamer  by  disposition.  He  seems  to  have  led  an 
isolated  life,  free  from  the  contentions  and  jealousies 
of  his  contemporary  artists,  working  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  making  many  excursions  into  the  Campagna 
and  surrrounding  country,  often  accompanied  by  his 
friend  Sandrart.  Very  little  indeed  is  known  of  the 
details  of  Claude’s  life  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
except  that  his  paintings  acquired  great  reputation, 
and  were  eagerly  contended  for  by  sovereigns  and  am- 
bassadors as  well  as  by  private  purchasers.  Cardinal 
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Claude.  Le  Bouvier 
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Claude  Gellee.  The  Herd  in  the  Storm 


Bentivoglio  and  Urban  VIII  being  among  his  patrons ; 
we  may  judge  of  his  diligence  by  the  four  hundred 
pictures  which  he  left.  . . . 

Claude  is  claimed  by  the  French,  as  his  native 
province,  Lorraine,  was  added  to  the  French  posses- 
sions during  his  lifetime ; but  his  entire  art  education 
and  training  were  Italian  and  many  of  his  landscapes 
were  taken  from  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
idealized  and  changed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  his 
art.  He  was  inspired  by  nature  in  her  softer  moods, 
and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  cold  impressive  soli- 
tudes, the  rugged  landscapes,  and  the  turbulent  bil- 
lows of  the  Dutch  artists.  He  lived  in  the  land  of 
sunshine,  with  its  passive  bays  and  havens,  and  his 
Arcadian  scenes  are  enriched  with  picturesque  ruins 
of  ancient  temples  and  classic  buildings,  monuments 
of  the  glory  of  a bygone  age.  ’ ’ 

Chapin,  ‘‘Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En- 
graving/^ pp.  136-139. 

* * # 

Le  Bouvier.  (Robert-Diimesnil  No.  8) 

Superb  impression,  from  the  Tracy  Dows  collection. 

‘ ‘ Le  Bouvier,  dated  lt!36,  is  a most  perfect  type  of  land- 
scape etching  in  tenderness  of  handling,  transparency 
and  soft  etfects  of  light,  and  delicate  relations  of  dis- 
tance. ’ ’ 

Chapin,  ‘‘Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Engraving,” 
p.  139. 

Height  4%,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  161) 

The  Herd  in  the  Storm.  (Robert-Dumesnil  No.  18) 

From  the  collection  of  Alfred  Hubert. 

Height  6t4>  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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AN  BOTH.  ‘‘We  find  here  the  beginnings  of 
that  school  of  landscape,  ‘Arcadian’  as  Bode 
calls  it,  which  received  its  fullest  and  most 
perfect  expression  in  the  large  and  tranquil  art  of 
Claude.  . . . 

“The  most  conspicuous  and  important  man  in  this 
group  is  Jan  Both.  He  was  a man  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  was  born  in  1610,  and  where  he  died  in  1652.  Quite 
young  he  left  the  studio  of  his  master  Bloemart  and 
traveled  through  France  to  Rome.  There  the  soft  sun- 
shine of  Claude  fascinated  him  and  he  began  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  famous  painter.  . . . 

“From  Claude,  Both  had  learned  how  to  produce, 
with  a nice  management  of  the  acid,  an  exquisite 
softness  in  his  distances.  The  atmosphere  is  limpid 
and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  foregrounds  are  sug- 
gested with  that  light  touch  and  selection  of  detail 
which  are  first  requisites  in  an  etching.  ’ ’ 

Lawrence  Binyon. 

“One  cannot  but  admire  the  beautiful  lighting  of 
them  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sunlight  is  made  to 
pierce  through  the  foliage  and,  finally,  the  perfect 
finish  of  his  work  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
any  trace  of  effort.”  Bartsch. 

“As  painter  and  etcher  Jan  Both  is  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Dutch  artists  who  pictured  idealistic 
subjects  based  on  Italian  scenery.  With  great  execu- 
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Jan  Both.  The  Big  Tree 

See  page  167 
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Jan  Both.  The  Wooden  Bridge 


tive  skill,  and  yet  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  means, 
he  produces  charming  effects  in  his  sunny  land- 
scapes. ’ ’ 

Lippmann,  ^‘Etching  and  Engraving,”  p.  187. 


* * * 

The  Big  Tree.  (Bartsch  No.  3) 

Height  lOiV,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  165) 

The  Wooden  Bridge.  (Bartsch  No.  10) 

Height  7 1^6,  width  IOt^^  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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'ERMAN  SWANEVELT.  ‘‘We  do  not  know 
his  birthplace  nor  the  name  of  his  first 
teacher,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  born 
about  1620,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Gerard  Dow.  It  is  certain  that  when  very 
young  he  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 
Claude  Gellee.  The  retired  life  which  he  led,  his 
assiduity  in  work  and  the  continual  studies  which  he 
made  from  nature  earned  him  the  title  of  ‘The  Her- 
mit.’ This  title,  however,  brought  him  more  or  less 
into  fashion,  and  his  works  were  bought  at  high  prices. 
Swanevelt  died  at  Rome  about  1690. 

‘ ‘ The  prints  by  this  artist  form  a work  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pieces.  They  represent  landscapes 
in  which  the  choice  of  the  sites,  the  grandeur  of  the 
forms,  the  chiaroscuro  and  the  treatment  of  the  trees 
are  equally  admirable.  His  style  is  beautifully  finished. 

“Swanevelt  had  a manner  of  engraving  which  was 
peculiar  to  him  and  which  makes  his  prints  easily 
recognizable.  He  expressed  foliage  of  trees  by  masses 
of  little  horizontal  strokes,  slightly  curved,  which  are 
very  appropriate  for  representing  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  branches.  He  drew  the  lines  of  the  contours 
only  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  different  planes  of  his  composition.” 

Bartsch. 


View  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  (Bartsch  No.  4.1) 

Height  . 3%,  width  5%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Pan  and  Syrinx.  (Bartsch  No.  70) 

Height  5%,  width  8%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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SWANEVELT.  ViEW  IN  THE  RoMAN  CaMPAGNA 

See  opposite  page 


SWANEVELT.  PaN  AND  SyRINX 

See  opposite  page 
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Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Angler 


DRIAN  VAN  OSTADE  holds,  among  the 
genre-painters  of  Holland,  the  first  rank 
both  as  painter  and  as  etcher.  He  was  born 
in  1610  in  Haarlem  and  then  went  to  school  to  Frans 
Hals.  At  that  time  his  fellow-student,  Adriaen 
Brouwer,  and  later  on,  Rembrandt,  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  his  development.  Rembrandt  particu- 
1 larly  influenced  him  in  composition.  In  Haarlem, 

! where  his  entire  life  was  spent,  Ostade  died  in  1685. 

‘‘Scenes  from  the  family  and  social  life  of  the 
peasants,  single  types  from  this  class,  Ostade  repre- 
sented with  the  entire  satisfaction  of  an  artist  who 
finds  his  subject  absolutely  sufficient  and  who  handles 
his  medium  with  ease  and  certainty.  He  feels  with 
his  models  a full  contentment  in  their  limitation  to 
the  narrowest  kind  of  life ; but  an  all-pervading  humor 
I never  fails  in  his  pictures. 

I “Ostade  treats  the  technic  of  etching  in  a curiously 
I painter-like  manner.  He  avoids  the  distinct  line  and 
! the  definite  contour,  he  expresses  the  modeling  with 
i masses  of  uneven  little  strokes,  and  shows  his  figures 
well  lighted  against  a dark  background.  With  his 
apparently  aimless  little  strokes  he  attains  most 
charming  and  transparent  shadows,  most  wonderful 
I modeling  of  form  and  the  truest  expression  of  texture 
I —more  than  all,  however,  he  attains  a warm,  soft, 
chiaroscuro,  which  gives  atmosphere  and  feeling  to 
, the  representation.” 

Kristeller,  Kupfer stick  und  Holzscknitt,” 
pp.  369-370. 

“The  portrait  of  Adrian,  painted  by  himself  in  mid- 
I die  life,  represents  him  in  a Puritan  costume,  and  with 
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a grave  and  somewhat  melancholy  countenance  instead 
of  the  jovial  features  which  his  works  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Many  of  Ostade’s  subjects  represent  peas- 
ants dancing  or  drinking,  without  any  higher  thought 
than  the  gratification  of  their  animal  appetites,  and 
utterly  devoid  of  beauty  of  character  or  refinement 
beneath  the  surroundings  of  poverty.  Ostade  repre- 
sented little  more  than  the  animal  natures  of  his 
peasants,  without  seeing  the  mental  or  subtle  quali- 
ties which  Rembrandt,  Millet,  or  Breton  would  have 
discovered.  The  irresistible  charm  of  his  works  con- 
sists in  the  life  and  sparkle  and  the  humor  and 
piquancy  which  pervades  them;  in  their  remarkable 
composition  and  effects  of  light  and  shadow;  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  figures  are  relieved  from 
each  other  and  the  background.  ’ ’ 

Chapin,  “Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En- 
graving,” p.  126. 


# * * 

The  Doll.  (Dutuit  No.  16) 

Height  4,  width  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

The  Angler.  (Dutuit  No.  26) 

Height  4p6,  width  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  170) 

The  Spinner.  (Dutuit  No.  31) 

Height  5%,  width  6%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  174) 

The  Knife  Grinder.  (Dutuit  No.  36) 

First  state,  before  the  dry-point  under  the  left  arm. 
Height  3i%,  width  2%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Doll  Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Knife  Grinder 

See  opposite  page  See  opposite  page 
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Adrian  Van  Ostade.  The  Spinner 


C^AVID  TENIERS,  the  younger,  was  born  at 


Antwerp  in  1610;  he  was  a son  of  David 
Teniers,  the  elder.  He  studied  painting  at 
first  under  his  father,  and  later  is  believed  to  have 
studied  under  Brouwer  and  Rubens,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  He  is,  however,  known  to  have  been  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Rubens.  In  1637  Teniers  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Jan  Breughel. 

I ‘‘The  pictures  of  Teniers  are  innumerable.  He 
painted  nearly  every  kind  of  subject,  but  his  finest 
art  is  confined  to  scenes  from  peasant  life,  which  lend 
themselves  most  thoroughly  to  his  faculty  for  rapid 
meation,  for  incisive,  dexterous  handling,  and  for 
the  cooler  harmonies  of  color.’’ 

! Bryan,  ^‘Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.” 

‘ ‘ The  forty -two  plates  that  bear  his  signature  or  are 
lisually  ascribed  to  him  may  in  most  cases  be  abso- 
iitely  rejected,  and  the  remainder  are  at  any  rate 
|loubtful.  At  times  they  have  a general  air  of  resem- 
iJance  to  his  pictures,  but  they  are  lacking  in  the 
jTesh  expression  of  nature  which  is  displayed  in  his 
paintings  and  drawings.  ’ ’ 

' Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving,”  p.  159. 

^ With  all  consideration  for  Dr.  Lippmann ’s  opinion, 
ji^e  wish  to  say  that  the  prints  here  illustrated  under 
Teniers’  name  are  too  spirited  in  feeling  and  too 
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rough  in  execution  to  make  it  likely  that  they  are 
work  of  a copyist  or  imitator. 


* * * 

The  Courtyard  of  a Country  Inn. 

The  first  state. 

Height  7%,  width  9%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  178) 

A Couple  Dancing  before  an  Inn. 

From  the  Schcikevitch  collection. 

Height  width  4 inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 

Three  Peasants  before  a House. 

From  the  Scheikevitch  collection. 

Height  3x^6,  width  3%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Teniers.  A Couple  Dancing  before  an  Inn 
See  opposite  page 


Teniers.  Three  Peasants  before  a House 

See  opposite  page 
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Renesse.  a Village  Fair 

See  opposite  page 


Teniers.  The  Courtyard  of  a Country  Inn 

See  page  176 
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ONSTANTIN  ADRIAN  RENESSE  was  a 
clever  designer  and  etcher,  of  whose  history 
nothing  is  known  except  what  may  be  gath- 
ered from  his  prints.  These  hear  a considerable  re- 
I semblance  to  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt,  and  may  be 
I mistaken  by  the  unwary  for  the  works  of  that  master. 

! Renesse  flourished,  as  we  know  from  his  prints,  be- 
tween the  years  1649  and  1661  ; the  probability  is 
'that  he  lived  in  Holland,  although  his  name  may  be- 
long to  France  or  Flanders.” 

Bryan,  ‘‘Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.” 

' A Village  Fair,  with  Mountebanks  and  Crowd  of  People. 

In  the  foregoing  note  Bryan  has  said  that  the  etchings 
by  Kenesse  bear  a resemblance  to  the  etchings  of  Rem- 
brandt. So  far  as  this  print  is  concerned  it  seems  to 
shoAv  more  signs  of  the  influence  of  Ostade. 

Height  4%,  width  7%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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ACQUES  CALLOT  (1594-1635).  ‘^Callot  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  National  School.  As 
an  etcher  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  nor 
even  equaled,  and  indeed  France  has  always  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  her  crown  of  art 
the  famous  engraver  of  Nancy.  He  died  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  Lorraine  lost  her  inde- 
pendence. ...  In  our  day  there  are  many  people 
who  do  not  realize  that  Lorraine  has  had  an  indi- 
viduality of  her  own,  her  own  laws  and  privileges,  a 
distinct  constitution,  that  she  was  governed  by  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  answerable  only  to  God  and  their 
swords. 

^ ' Callot,  when  a child  of  twelve  years  old,  ran  away 
from  his  home  at  Nancy,  meaning  to  journey  to  Rome 
and  study  art.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1606  the  : 
young  fugitive  departed  on  foot,  almost  without 
money,  and  quite  without  influence,  relying  entirely 
on  his  face  and  his  good  luck.  He  was  soon  obliged  to 
join  a troupe  of  gipsies  who  were  going  to  Florence. 
There  he  was  recognized  by  merchants  from  Nancy 
and  was  taken  home  to  his  parents.  He  ran  away  a 
second  time  and  was  again  brought  home,  this  time  by 
his  elder  brother.  In  1608  Callot ’s  parents  finally 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under 
Thomassin.  Callot  left  Rome  in  1611  and  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  obtained  favor  and  a pension  from 
Cosmo  II  de’  Medici.  . . . 

“He  early  cultivated  his  wonderful  and  unequaled 
talent  for  drawing  on  a very  small  scale  the  most 
varied  and  intricate  subjects  which  he  seemed  to  be 
able  to  produce  at  will  from  his  imagination.  His  i 
passionate  taste  for  the  grotesque  had  come  bacfe 
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Callot.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian 


Della  Bella.  The  Rout 

See  page  185 


Callot.  Robbery  on  the  High  Road 

See  page  184 
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more  strongly  than  ever.  In  1622  Callot  returned  to 
Nancy  where  he  received  a most  flattering  reception 
from  Henry  II  of  Lorraine.  . . . One  must  recognize 
in  each  one  of  his  prints  that  he  employs  the  needle  as 
an  inspired  poet  and  employs  the  pen  to  record  his 
thought.  He  expresses  at  the  instant  all  his  thoughts, 
just  as  they  come  to  him.  This  facility  of  conception 
always  united  to  a boldness  and  vivacity  of  hand  did 
not  prevent  him  from  attaining  in  his  finest  plates  a 
great  beauty  of  general  composition.  . . . 

^^The  beautiful  enemy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the 
famous  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  took  refuge  toward 
the  end  of  1626  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
whom  she  hoped  to  draw  into  her  intrigues.  A series 
of  splendid  fetes  were  given  in  her  honor,  and  these 
fetes  have  been  immortalized  by  two  of  Callot ’s  great 
jest  plates.  In  1629  Callot  was  called  to  Paris  to 
engrave  a series  of  plates  in  honor  of  the  great 
triumph  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII,  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  great  Huguenot  stronghold, 
La  Rochelle.  In  1630  Callot  returned  to  Nancy  where 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  where 
he  had  frequent  conversations  with  Gaston  d ’Orleans, 
d Monsieur,  ’ who  at  that  time  was  taking  refuge  at 
I the  court  of  Lorraine.  ’ ’ 

j Meaume,  ‘‘Catalogue  of  C allot’ s Etchings.” 

I “His  adventurous  youth  had  given  him  opportuni- 
|Ies  for  close  study  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  lower 
|)rders.  His  prints,  showing  the  daily  life  of  beggars 
I |ind  the  rude  soldiery  of  his  time,  are  often  ugly  in 
j [heir  realism,  but  his  grasp  of  character,  his  power  of 
I lear  draughtsmanship  and  his  certainty  in  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  complicated  groups  of  figures,  lend  a 
peculiar  value  to  his  works. 

‘‘His  two  series  of  ‘The  Miseries  of  War’  give  by  no 
means  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  horrors  that  at- 
tended warfare  in  Callot’s  time,  and  which  he  knew 
only  too  well  from  personal  experience.” 

Lippmann,  “Etching  and  Engraving,’^  p.  196.  j 

“The  charm  of  his  work  consists  in  his  marvelom , 
grasp  of  the  details  of  a scene,  the  wonderful  variety 
and  life-like  arrangement  and  grouping  of  his  multi 
tudes  of  figures,  and  the  touch  of  life  and  humo]  ; 
which  characterizes  them,  and  in  his  picturesque  ren  ■ 
dering  of  architecture.” 

Chapin,  “Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  En-  | 
graving,”  p.  136. 


The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  (Meaume  No.  137 

First  state  of  two,  before  the  address  of  Israel  Sylvestrt 
Height  6t4>  width  12%  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  181) 

Robbery  on  the  High  Road.  (Meaume  No.  571 

From  the  series  of  ‘ ‘ The  Miseries  of  War.  ’ ’ 

Height  211,  width  714  inches. 

(See  Illustration,  page  182) 
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TEFANO  DELLA  BELLA  was  born  in 
Florence  in  1610.  He  was  the  son  of  a gold- 
smith, and  is  said  to  have  been  intended  for 
his  father’s  profession,  but  having  shown  a genius 
for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Cesare  Dandini  to 
learn  painting.  Subsequently,  a decided  inclination 
for  the  art  of  engraving  induced  his  father  to  permit 
him  to  become  a pupil  of  Canta  Gallina,  who  was  also 
I the  master  of  Callot.  He  at  first  imitated  the  manner 
of  Callot,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  and  adopted  a style 
of  his  own.  No  artist  has  handled  the  point  with  more 
['facility  and  finesse  than  Della  Bella.  His  execution  is 
admirable,  and  his  touch  spirited  and  picturesque, 
lie  designed  his  subjects  with  infinite  taste,  and  his 
folates  produce  a clear  and  brilliant  effect.  ’ ’ 

Bryan. 

[ ’ * * * 


ifhe  Rout. 

i Height  4%,  width  10%  inches. 


i 


(See  Illustration,  page  182) 
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\^NTONIO  CANAL,  commonly  called  Cana- 
letto, was  born  in  Venice  in  1697.  He  was  a 
pnpil  of  his  father  Bernardo  Canal  who  was 
a decorator  and  scene  painter.  Antonio  first  confined 
liis  attention  to  theatrical  decorations,  hut  in  1719 
went  to  Home,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  drawing 
and  copying  the  antiquities  of  that  city  and  its  vicin- 
ity. Returning  to  his  birthplace,  he  exclusively  oc- 
cupied himself  in  producing  views  of  A^enice,  which 
for  their  great  truth  to  nature,  and  for  their  extraor 
dinary  effect,  prospective  and  color,  met  with  immense 
success  and  are  still  most  highly  esteemed.  . . . Afam 
of  Antonio’s  paintings  have  been  engraved  by  Vicen 
tino,  and  lie  himself  has  etched  thirty-one  plates  of 
views  in  A^enice.  His  death  occurred  in  that  city  in 
1768.” 

Bryan,  ^‘Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.' 


Mestra. 

The  first  state. 

Height  ll/e,  width  16%  incdies. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 


(Le  V.  No.3) 
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Canaletto.  Mestra 
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Tiepolo.  The  Flight  into  Egypt 


lOVANNI  DOMENICO  TIEPOLO,  the  son 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  was  born  at 
Venice  about  the  year  1726.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father  and  painted  some  historical 
subjects  for  the  churches  at  Brescia.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Spain  and  assisted  him  in  the  palaces  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1804. 

* # # 


The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Height  7%,  width  9%  inches. 

(See  Illustration  on  opposite  page) 
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Goya.  Portrait  of  Goya,  drawn  and  etched  by  himself 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5^^  x 4|  inches 
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FRANCISCO  GOYA  Y LUCIENTES 


By  CHARLES  H.  CAFPIN 

Author  of  “The  Story  of  Spunisli  Painting,”  “Old  Spanish 
Masters,  Engraved  hy  Timothy  Cole,”  etc.,  etc. 

HE  phenomenon  of  Goya  is  among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  history  of  art.  For  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  \\iien,  under 
the  feeble  Bourbon  d}masty,  Spain  had  readied  the 
lowest  ebb  of  her  national  and  artistic  life,  an  artist 
arose  who  represented  more  than  any  other  her  racial 
characteristics  and  was  destined  to  exert  a world-wide 
influence  on  the  art  of  the  succeeding  century. 

While  the  rest  of  Europe  was  seething  with  the 
spirit  of  revolution,  Goya,  the  man,  was  already 
in  revolt,  and  at  the  same  time  had  discovered  for 
himself  a revolutionary  form  of  art,  which  anticipated 
by  half  a century  the  consciousness  elsewhere  of  the 
need  of  a new  method  to  fit  the  new  point  of  view. 
In  a word,  he  drove  an  entering  wedge  into  the  con- 
temporary classicalism  that  was  based  upon  a dry 
imitation  of  Roman  marbles  and  Raphaelesque  com- 
positions, restored  nature  to  art,  and  adapted  his 
vision  of  nature  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  observation, 
and  research  that  was  in  process  of  fermentation. 
Finally,  he  adjusted  to  his  vision  of  life  a method  of 
composition,  freer  and  more  flexible  than  the  older 
ones : that  was  preoccupied  less  with  the  representa- 
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tion  of  form  than  with  the  expression  of  movement 
and  character;  its  aim,  in  fact,  being  primarily  ex- 
pressional.  Thus  he  anticipated  the  motive  of  modern 
impressionism  and  determined  in  advance  the  methods 
of  rendering  it. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  degree  in  which  he  was  an 
avatar  of  the  mingled  traits  of  his  race.  For  ethno- 
logically  the  Spaniard  is  a Celt,  who  first  was  disci- 
plined by  Roman  civilization,  then  merged  in  the  fiood 
of  a Germanic  wave,  and  later  infused  with  the  blood 
and  culture  of  the  Arab  and  the  Moor.  A truly  won- 
derful amalgam— the  ironic  humor  of  the  Celt;  the 
mysticism,  vigor,  and  grotesque  imagination  of  the 
forest-bred  Goth ; the  subtle  inventiveness,  sensuous- 
ness, and  abstraction  of  the  Orient,  and  the  uncouth 
strain  of  the  Black  Man,  whom  to-day  we  are  discov- 
ering to  be  the  fiotsam  of  a far-off  submerged  civiliza- 
tion in  Darkest  Africa.  All  these  traits  are  recog- 
nizable in  the  work  of  Goya  that  he  did  to  please 
himself : namely,  in  his  painted  figure-subjects,  other 
than  portraits,  and  in  his  drawings  and  etchings. 

In  the  modern  craze  for  making  over  biographies  of 
past  worthies,  so  as  to  bring  their  lives  into  con- 
formity with  the  standards  of  respectability  in  the 
present,  there  is  a tendency  to  suggest  that  many  of 
the  records  of  Goya’s  career  may  be  apocryphal.  This 
would  rob  the  story  of  art  of  a very  picturesque  per- 
sonality; one,  moreover,  which  seems  to  be  quite  con- 
vincingly represented  in  his  art.  He  was  born  in 
1746,  in  the  little  town  of  Fuendetodos  near  Zaragoza 
in  the  province  of  Aragon,  his  father  being  a small 
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farmer.  Reared  among  the  hills,  he  breathed  inde- 
pendence, throve  mightily  in  bodily  vigor,  and  proved 
precociously  disposed  to  art.  Accordingly,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  put  under  a teacher,  Luzan,  in 
, Zaragoza.  But  it  was  never  Goya’s  way  to  take  in- 
struction from  a spoon,  and  at  this  period  he  distin- 
guished himself  less  as  a student  than  as  a roistering 
young  fellow,  apt  for  gallantry  and  brawls  and  ready 
with  his  rapier.  Having  drawn  on  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  of  the  Inquisition,  he  found  it 
convenient  to  proceed  to  Madrid.  Here  again  his 
escapades  aroused  notoriety,  so  that  he  abandoned  the 
capital  and  set  forth  for  Rome,  working  his  way  to 
the  sea-board  by  practising  as  a bull-fighter.  In  Rome 
he  mainly  nourished  his  artistic  development  by  ob- 
servation of  the  old  masterpieces,  meanwhile  indulg- 
ing in  gallantries,  which  culminated  in  a plot  to  rescue 
a young  lady  from  a convent.  This  time  he  found 
I himself  actually  in  the  grip  of  the  Inquisition  and 
: was  only  released  from  it  by  the  Spanish  ambassador, 

‘ who  undertook  to  ship  him  back  to  Spain.  Arrived 
i the  second  time  in  Madrid  he  found  a friend  in  the 
I painter  Francisco  Bayeu,  who  gave  him  his  daughter, 

‘ Josef  a,  in  marriage  and  introduced  him  to  Mengs,  the 
I arbiter  of  art  at  Court.  Josef  a bore  him  twenty  chil- 
I dren,  none  of  whom  survived  him,  and  patiently  put 
up  with  his  infidelities.  Mengs  had  been  urged  by  the 
king,  Charles  III,  to  revive  the  Tapestry  Works  of 
!'  Santa  Barbara,  and  intrusted  Goya  with  a series  of 
‘ designs,  which  to-day  may  be  seen  in  the  basement 
[!  galleries  of  the  Prado,  while  some  of  them,  executed  in 
I'  the  weave,  adorn  the  walls  of  a room  in  the  Escorial. 
The  vogue  at  the  time  was  for  Boucher’s  pretty  pas- 
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toral  ineptitudes,  but  Goya  took  a hint  from  Teniers 
and  represented  the  actual  pastimes  of  the  Spanisli 
people.  He,  however,  far  outstripped  the  Flemish  artist 
in  the  variety,  naturalness,  and  vivacity  of  his  sub- 
jects, while  in  the  matter  of  composition  he  showed 
himself  already  a student  of  the  harmonies  of  nature 
rather  than  a perpetuator  of  studio  traditions. 

These  designs  secured  his  general  popularity  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  entree  into  royal  favor  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  IV  in  1788.  Goya,  turned  forty, 
was  already  the  darling  of  the  populace  and  now 
])ecame  the  cynosure  of  the  Court.  He  would  pit  his 
prowess  against  the  professional  strong  man  in  the 
streets  of  iMadrid  and  plunged  with  equal  aplomb 
and  assurance  into  the  gallantries  of  the  royal  circle, 
which  was  a hotbed  of  intrigue  under  the  lax 
regime  of  Queen  IMaria  Luisa,  whose  amours  were 
notorious.  Foremost  among  her  lovers  was  Manuel 
Godoy,  whom  she  raised  from  the  rank  of  a guards- 
man eventually  to  be  prime  minister.  He  embroiled 
his  country  in  a war  with  England,  and  finally  ratted 
to  Napoleon,  conniving  at  the  invasion  of  the  French 
troops  and  the  placing  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  in  the  interval  before 
this  debacle,  Goya,  while  dipping  into  intrigue,  nota- 
bly with  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Alba,  and  estab- 
lishing his  position  as  an  artist  to  whom  every  one  who 
would  be  anybody  must  sit  for  a portrait,  maintained 
an  attitude  of  haughty  mental  exclusiveness.  lie  was 
the  rebel,  the  insurgent,  the  nihilist ; lashing  with  the 
impartial  whip  of  his  satire  the  rottenness  of  the 
Court  and  the  shams  and  hypocrisies  of  the  Middle 
Class,  the  Church,  Law,  Medicine,  and  even  Painting. 
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Also,  like  many  devotees  of  sensual  pleasures,  he  was 
hot  in  his  denunciation  of  lust,  a terrible  exponent  of 
its  consequences  in  satiety  and  sapped  vitality. 

This  last  is  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most  horribly 
arresting  subjects  in  oils,  an  allegory  of  the  Fates, 
wherein  lust  and  its  accompanying  exhaustion  repre- 
sent the  futility  of  man’s  existence.  It  is  painted  in 
colors  of  extreme  neutral  it}"  that  almost  amount  to 
monochrome.  Thus  it  illustrates  a dictum  of  Goya’s 
that  color  no  more  than  line  exists  in  nature;  there 
are  only  differences  of  light  and  shade.  It  accordingly 
prepares  one  for  an  appreciation  of  Ids  etchings,  in 
which  aquatint  plays  so  intrinsically  important  a role. 
As  a painter  he  had  begun  with  positive  hues — to 
abandon  them,  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  maturity,  for 
: a sparing  use  of  color  and  a liberal  differentiation  of 
i color  values.  In  this  he  was  following  Velasquez, 

' whom  he  admitted  to  be  one  of  his  teachers,  the  others 
I being  Rembrandt  and  nature.  It  was  Rembrandt, 

I unquestionably,  who  helped  him  to  a vision  of  nature 
i that  reduced  itself  to  the  principle  of  light  and 
dark;  but  from  nature  herself  he  gained  corroboration 
of  the  essential  truth  of  such  a vision.  How  true  it  is 
jthe  artist  of  the  present  day  has  learned  from  Goya. 
jjLike  the  latter,  he  sees  color  in  nature  not  as  positive 
|!  hues,  but  as  a complex  weave  of  varying  intensities  of 
jdight  and  shade  that  play  over  and  transform  the 
i!hues.  It  is  by  the  correlation  of  these  varying  values 
I that  he  builds  up  the  structure  and  secures  the  planes 
of  his  composition,  and  realizes  a unity  and  harmony 
|of  ensemble.  And  it  is  in  Goya’s  etchings  that  he  finds 
[these  principles  of  color  in  relation  to  composition 
represented  with  most  adequate  reliance  on  simplifica- 
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tion,  organization,  and  expression— the  three  watch- 
words of  contemporary  artists  who  are  working  in  the 
latest  modern  spirit. 

Expression  is  the  keynote  of  Goya’s  etchings,  as  it 
is  of  his  paintings.  It  is  the  quality  of  feeling  rather 
than  of  seeing  that  is  interpreted.  Thus,  in  the  oil 
painting  of  the  Maja,  Nude,  it  was  Goya’s  intent  not 
so  much  to  represent  the  young  form  as  to  interpret 
the  expression  of  its  youth  through  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  on  the  supple  torso  and  limbs ; an  expres- 
sion so  exquisitely  subtle  and  tender  that  it  defies  the 
copyist ’s  attempted  imitation  and  eludes  the  resources 
of  photographic  reproduction.  Similarly,  in  the  splen- 
did impressionism  of  the  group-portrait  of  Charles  IV 
and  his  family  it  is  not  the  appearance  of  the  jewels, 
clustered  on  the  breasts  of  the  royal  pair,  but  the 
effect  of  their  luster  that  he  designed  to  render.  And 
so  throughout  his  drawings  and  etchings  the  prime 
purpose  is  not  to  represent  the  thing  seen  but  to  sug- 
gest its  effect  upon  the  feelings. 

Goya’s  etched  work,  as  catalogued  in  1907  by  Julius i 
Hofmann,  comprises  268  pieces.  These  include  22 
Various  Subjects;  16  Studies  after  Velasquez;  83 
Caprices;  21  Proverbs;  82  Disasters  of  War  and  44! 
Tauromachies,  or  Scenes  from  the  Bull-Fight.  To  thh 
list  of  engraved  work  are  to  be  added  20  lithographs.  | ; 

The  best  known  of  these  groups  is  Los  Capriclios  \ 
etched  in  1794-1798  but  not  published  until  1803  l 
These  Caprices  represent  the  most  spontaneous  ex ! s 
pression  of  Goya’s  temperament  and  of  his  attitude 
toward  the  life  and  the  society  of  his  day.  At  thi  [ 
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same  time,  the  designs,  as  in  the  case  of  all  his 
etchings  and  lithographs,  were  executed  with  due 
deliberation,  worked  out  previously  in  drawings  in 
which  every  effect  was  carefully  calculated  and  as- 
sured. With  corresponding  fidelity  the  drawings  were 
copied  on  the  plate. 

It  is  in  this  set  that  the  creative  quality  of  Goya’s 
imagination  is  most  demonstrated.  He  could  not  only 
summon  visions  from  the  void,  but  clothe  them  in 
convincing  shape.  Whether  he  stretched  some  human 
type  to  the  limit  of  caricature  or  invested  it  with 
attributes  of  bird,  beast,  or  reptile,  or  used  some 
familiar  form  of  animal,  or  created  a hybrid  monster, 
he  had  the  faculty  of  giving  it  an  actuality  that  makes 
it  seem  reasonable.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  subjects, 
the  titles  which  he  himself  gave  them  furnish,  except 
in  a few  instances,  an  intelligible  clue.  Prints  of  this 
set  were  brought  to  England  by  officers  engaged  in  the 
Peninsular  War  and  later  found  their  way  to  Paris 
and  exercised  a very  conscious  influence  upon  Dela- 
croix. For  they  not  only  echoed  the  turbulence  of  his 
own  spirit,  but  helped  him  to  give  expression  to  his 
own  visions  of  the  horrible  and  fantastic.  The  best 
proofs  are  those  of  the  first  edition,  many  of  which 
iwere  pulled  by  the  artist  himself. 

The  Proverbs,  although  engraved  between  1800  and 
1810,  were  not  published  until  1850.  While  their  sub- 
jects are  often  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  show  gen- 
erally a marked  technical  advance  over  the  previous 
work.  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  the  character  of 
the  drawing,  but  also  in  the  increased  simplification 
and  more  highly  organized  arrangement  of  the  compo- 
sition. Some  of  the  latter,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
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of  The  Inf  uriated  Stallion  and  The  Bird-Men,  present 
designs  of  extraordinary  distinction. 

The  last  prints  of  La  Tauromachie  are  dated  1815. 
This  series  falls  short  of  the  others  in  esthetic  inter- 
est, being  more  conspicuously  illustrative.  It  was, 
indeed,  designed  to  represent  the  various  phases 
through  which  the  baiting  of  bulls  in  Spain  had 
passed.  Beginning  with  the  early  hunting  of  the  bull 
in  the  open  country,  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
it  proceeds  to  the  methods  introduced  by  the  Moors, 
wlio  are  represented  in  the  attire  of  Turks.  Thence 
it  gradually  traces  the  development  of  a precise 
science  and  technique  in  the  management  of  the  sport 
and  incidentally  commemorates  the  prowess  of  indi- 
vidual bull-hgliters,  beginning  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  passing  to  well-known  professional 
toreadors.  Contemporary  proofs  of  Goya  are  very 
rare;  and  it  was  not  until  1855  that  a complete  set 
was  published  in  Madrid.  A later  issue,  including 
seven  extra  prints,  was  published  by  Loizelet  in  Paris. 

Of  the  Disasters  of  War  no  prints  exist  prior  to 
those  of  the  set  published  by  the  Academy  of  San 
Fernando  in  1863.  Etched  during  1810  and  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  Peninsular  War,  the  Disasters 
are  regarded  as  the  finest  products  of  Goya’s  needle. 
Yet  he  was  sixty-four  years  old  when  he  commenced 
them.  Though  he  had  subscribed  to  the  Bonaparte 
regime  and  still  held  the  position  of  Court  painter,  he 
lived  apart  from  active  affairs  in  the  seclusion  of  hi^ 
country  home.  The  prints  are  inspired  by  his  coun 
try’s  sufferings,  but  he  did  not  publish  them.  To  d( 
so  would  have  been  to  raise  a protest  against  the  crinn 
of  the  French  invasion  and  to  stir  his  countrymen  t( 
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Goya.  The  Infuriated  Stallion 
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increased  patriotism.  Under  the  circumstances  of  his 
equivocal  position  Goya  may  have  thought  such  a 
course  impolitic.  Perhaps  he  felt  the  national  condi- 
tion to  be  hopeless.  At  any  rate,  he  closed  himself 
around  in  an  atmosphere  of  profound  pessimism. 
“Was  it  for  this  they  were  horn?”  is  the  legend  be- 
neath one  of  the  prints  which  shows  a heap  of  mangled 
I corpses.  It  is  the  note  of  the  whole  series— the  crimi- 
nal horror  of  war,  and  its  futility.  Nowhere  else  is 
the  element  of  the  macabre  in  his  genius  more  fully 
revealed.  The  designs  are  in  no  sense  illustrative; 

! they  are  visions  of  his  own  brooding,  projected  against 
darkness  and  emptiness.  Yet,  just  as  in  the  Caprices 
I he  gave  bone  and  flesh  to  the  eery  fabrics  of  his  imagi- 
jnation,  so  by  the  magic  of  his  needle  his  abstract 
iiimaginings  of  the  enormity  of  war  became  visualized 
jinto  concrete  actuality. 

)i  Of  Goya’s  lithographs  it  must  suffice  here  to  men- 
j|tion  the  set  of  four  prints.  The  Bulls  of  Bordeaux. 
ijThey  were  executed  in  that  city  in  1825.  For  after 
ithe  expulsion  of  the  French  by  Wellington  and  the 
[ restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
Ferdinand  VII,  Goya  again  turned  his  coat.  “For 
wour  treason  you  deserve  to  be  hanged,”  remarked 
che  new  king,  ‘ ^ but  you  are  a great  artist  and  I over- 
look the  past.”  He  was  reappointed  Court  painter; 
jbut,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  so  deaf  that  he  could 
|io  longer  indulge  his  musical  taste  in  playing,  lie 
obtained  the  king’s  permission  to  retire  to  Bordeaux, 
■Aiiere  he  was  cared  for  by  a Madame  Weiss  and  her 
^laughter.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  visited 
i Paris  and  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  Delacroix 
|iind  the  other  Romanticists.  When  he  drew  The  Bulls 


of  Bordeaux  he  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  and  able 
to  work  only  with  the  aid  of  a powerful  magnifying- 
glass.  Yet  the  prints  in  their  intense  and  vigorous 
movement  show  no  slackening  of  artistic  power.  lie 
died  three  years  later,  in  1828,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Bordeaux.  After  lying  there  for  seventy- 
one  years,  his  body  was  claimed  by  his  country  and 
interred  with  honors  in  Madrid.  For  by  this  time 
the  modern  world  of  art  had  recognized  Goya’s  great- 
ness and  its  own  indebtedness  to  his  genius. 


Goya’s  etchings  reveal  him  a great  master  of  design. 
The  versatility  of  his  invention  suggests  the  exuber- 
ance of  nature,  yet  calculated  art  determines  each 
composition.  It  is  architectonic,  organic,  functional; 
possessing  the  quality  of  a built-up  structure,  with 
perfect  correlation  of  its  parts  and  absolute  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  end.  Moreover,  it  carries  the  final 
mark  of  distinction  in  that  it  appears  to  have  grown : 
it  has  the  vitality,  movement,  and  character  of  a living 
organism.  It  is  discovered  to  he  the  product  of  a new 
mating  of  nature  and  geometry,  inspired  by  a wider 
and  more  penetrating  observation  of  the  former  and  a 
more  extended  and  imaginative  use  of  the  latter. 
Hence,  at  times  it  strangely  anticipates  what  we  are 
now  familiar  with  in  Oriental  composition. 

IMost  remarkable  also  is  the  plastic  quality,  which  is 
realized  not  only  in  the  ensemhle  hut  also  in  the  com 
ponent  parts.  Goya’s  compositions  are  no  mere  pat 
terning  of  surfaces,  but  an  example  of  actual  space 
filling,  in  the  true  sense  that  they  occupy  the  thirc 
dimension.  The  substance  of  his  forms  and  thei 
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position  in  space  are  so  concretely  realized  that  they 
most  actively  excite  the  tactile  sense.  And  yet,  for  all 
their  concreteness,  they  are  permeated  with  a quality 
of  abstraction.  Thus  they  fascinate  alike  by  their 
actuality  and  their  suggestion  of  a vision.  They  are 
frequently  hideous,  but  in  their  capacity  of  sense- 
enhancement  and  in  their  stimulus  to  the  esthetic 
intellectuality  they  are  beautiful. 

And  the  beauty  of  these  compositions  is  materially 
increased  by  the  sense  of  color  which  they  suggest.  In 
consequence  of  Goya’s  influence  aquatint  is  coming 
largely  into  vogue  with  modern  etchers;  but  he  with 
this  process,  and  his  contemporary.  Turner,  with 
I mezzotint,  were  tlie  first  to  explore  fully  the  resources 
I of  tint  in  combination  with  line.  The  English  artist, 
it  mainly  as  a convenient  method  of 
In  Goya’s  hand  it  became  a medium 
and  emotional  expression,  comparable 
ilto  tone  in  music.  Goya,  in  fact,  by  his  study  of  na- 
ture, advanced  the  circle  of  his  art,  so  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  embraced  more  of  the  universal  geometry 
and,  on  the  other,  intersected  more  freely  the  circles 
of  the  other  arts.  Thus  he  anticipated  the  latest  mod- 
ern thought,  in  its  consciousness  of  the  essential  unity 
;of  the  arts  and  of  the  essential  unity  of  art  with  life. 


j however,  used 
^representation, 
of  intellectual 
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A NOTE  ON  GOYA 


By  william  M.  IVINS,  JK. 


0 other  artist  in  black  and  white  has  ever  ex- 
hibited such  tremendous  vitality  as  Goya. 
Look  back  along  the  line,  and  there  is  no 
maker  of  prints  who  has  put  into  them  the  same  exu- 
berant, full-blooded  delight  in  life.  For  sheer  physi- 
cal strength  Mantegna  only  may  be  compared  with 
him.  And,  strangely,  with  this  often  almost  delirious 
overflow  of  animal  spirits  there  is  the  most  remarkable 
sensitiveness  to  the  significance  of  gesture.  Who,  ex- 
cept Hokusai,  has  ever  expressed,  in  black  and  white, 
iceight — the  heaviness  of  tired  bodies,  the  leaden  fall 
of  an  unconscious  woman’s  arm,  or  the  buoyancy  of 
excitement— as  this  Spaniard?  Who  has  ever  made 
motion  so  moving— made  young  limbs  so  supple,  elas- 
tic, and  graceful?  His  every  line  is  kinetic — he  does 
not  relate  motion,  he  exhibits  it — and  in  art  as  else- 
where deeds  are  worth  more  than  words. 

For  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty  of  the  human  body, 
for  curious  research  in  the  esthetic  inversion,  the 
beauty  of  the  hideous,  Goya  stands  alone.  No  one,  not 
even  Leonardo,  has  plumbed  so  deep  in  the  hidden 
shadowy  parts.  No  one  has  so  pictured  /ear— theatri- 
calities a plenty— but  only  here  real  terror. 
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From  “The  Proverbs”  (Lefort  No.  126) 

A reference  to  the  Spanish  court,  which  rests 
on  a dead  branch  over  an  abyss 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|  x 12 inches 
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On  the  purely  technical  side — the  broad  massing  of 
sharply  contrasted  light  and  shade,  the  ability  to  tell 
a tale  with  the  simplest  means,  the  instinctive  choice 
of  the  pictorially  dramatic  detail— Rembrandt  and 
Goya  stand  alone. 

On  another  side  that  is  purely  technical,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Goya  is  the  only  one  who  has 
availed  himself  of  all  the  possibilities  of  aquatint— the 
only  one  who  has  used  the  medium  with  audacity  and 
resolution  and  success;  the  only  one  who  has  dared 
use  it  to  express  powerful  and  fundamental  things. 

Goya,  both  in  himself  and  for  his  influence,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  that  the  world  has  seen  these  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years — and  his  greatest  work  is  his 
black  and  white. 


Goya.  Here  Comes  the  Bogie-man 

“A  sad  abuse  of  early  education  whereby  a 
child  is  more  afraid  of  the  Bogie-man  than  of 
his  own  father,  and  is  terrified  at  that  which 
does  not  exist.  ’ 

Froni  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  3). 
See  page  209. 
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A LIST  OF  TITLES  OF 

‘^THE  CAPRICES’^ 

Together  with  a translation  of  Goya ’s  own  notes 
upon  the  etchings  included  in  this  series. 

‘‘The  Caprices”  were  etched  in  1794-1798,  but 
were  not  published  until  1803.  “It  is  in  this  set 
that  the  creative  quality  of  Goya’s  imagination 
is  most  demonstrated.  He  could  not  only  sum- 
mon visions  from  the  void,  but  clothe  them  in 
convincing  shape.  Whether  he  stretched  some 
human  type  to  the  limit  of  caricature  or  invested 
it  with  attributes  of  bird,  beast,  or  reptile,  or 
used  some  familiar  form  of  animal,  or  created  a 
hybrid  monster,  he  had  the  faculty  of  giving  it 
an  actuality  that  makes  it  seem  reasonable.” 

Charles  H.  Caffin,  ‘‘Francisco  Goya  y 
Lucientes,”  page  197. 

Portrait  of  Goya,  half  length  and  turned  toward 

the  left.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  1) 

Drawn  and  etched  by  Goya  himself. 

(See  Illustration,  page  190) 


They  Say  “Yes”  and  Give  Their  Hand  to  the 

First  who  Offers.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  2) 

“An  instance  of  the  ease  with  which  certain 
women  marry,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  matrimony 
greater  liberty.  ^ ’ 


Here  Comes  the  Bogie-man. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  3) 
“A  sad  abuse  of  early  education  whereby  a child 
is  more  afraid  of  the  Bogie-man  than  of  his  own 
father,  and  is  terrified  at  that  which  does  not 
exist.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  208) 
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The  Old  Spoiled  Child.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  4) 

“Negligence,  indulgence,  or  a blind  love  makes 
children  capricious,  obstinate,  proud,  gluttonous, 
lazy,  and  unbearable ; arrived  at  manhood  they  still 
are  children.  ’ ’ 


“Birds  of  a Feather  Flock  Together.” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  5) 
‘ ‘ The  question  is  often  raised  whether  men  or 
women  are  superior.  The  vices  of  either  proceed 
from  bad  upbringing;  where  the  men  are  depraved 
the  women  likewise  are  depraved,  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  211) 


No  One  Knows  Himself. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  6) 
‘ ‘ The  world  is  a masquerade : face,  costume,  voice, 
all  is  a lie.  All  wish  to  appear  that  which  they  are 
not,  each  one  deceives  the  other,  no  one  knows  him- 
self. ’ ’ 


Even  Looking  at  Her  thus  he  Knows  Her  Not. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  7) 
“How  shall  he  detect  her?  To  know  what  she  is, 
a lorgnette  will  not  suffice : knowledge  of  the  world 
is  necessary  and  in  this  the  poor  cavalier  is  lack- 
ing. ’ ' 

They  have  Kidnapped  Her. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  8) 
‘ ‘ The  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  guard  her- 
self is  the  first  to  be  attacked.  And  it  is  only 
when  there  is  no  longer  time  to  protect  herself  that 
she  is  astonished  that  she  was  carried  off.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  212) 


Tantalus.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  9) 

‘ ‘ If  he  were  more  gallant,  and  a little  less  played 
out,  she  would  revive.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  215) 
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Goya.  “Birds  of  a Feather  Flock  Together” 

“The  question  is  often  raised  whether  men  or 
women  are  superior.  The  vices  of  either  pro- 
ceed from  bad  upbringing;  where  the  men  are 
depraved  the  women  likewise  are  depraved.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  5). 
See  page  210. 
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Goya.  They  have  Kidnapped  Her 

“The  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  guard 
herself  is  the  first  to  be  attacked.  And  it  is 
only  when  there  is  no  longer  time  to  protect 
herself  that  she  is  astonished  that  she  was  cai 
ried  off.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  8). 
See  page  210. 
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Love  and  Death.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  10) 

“Here  is  a lover  who,  like  those  in  Calderon,  be- 
cause he  could  not  refrain  from  mocking  his  rival, 
is  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved,  and  by  his 
temerity  has  lost  all.  It  is  not  well  to  draw  the 
SAvord  too  often.’’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  216) 


“Get  to  Work,  Boys!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  11) 

‘ ‘ Their  appearance  and  costumes  tell  you  what 
these  brigands  are.  ’ ’ 

A reference  to  the  plundering  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment authorities,  represented  as  gitanos,  who 
were  known  as  the  most  adroit  sneak-thieves  in 
Spain. 

Hunting  for  Teeth.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  12) 

‘ ‘ The  teeth  of  those  who  have  been  hanged  are 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  luck.  Without  this 
ingredient  nothing  worth  while  can  be  done.  Is  it 
not  pitiful  that  the  common  folk  believe  such  fool- 
ishness ? ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  219) 


It ’s  Hot.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  13) 

‘ ‘ They  are  so  impatient  to  gluttonize  that  they 
scald  their  mouths.  One  should  use  temperance 
and  moderation  in  his  pleasures.  ’ ’ 


What  a Sacrifice!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  14) 

“Is  it  possible?  The  bridegroom  is  not  the  most 
attractive,  but  he  is  rich,  and  at  the  price  of  a 
young  girl ’s  liberty  a poverty-stricken  family  ob- 
tains supplies.  So  the  world  goes ! ’ ’ 


Good  Advice.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  15) 

“And  this  advice  is  worthy  of  her  who  gives  it. 
Worse  yet  is  the  damsel  who  follows  it  to  the  let- 
ter, and  misfortune  to  the  first  one  who  accosts 
her  I ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  ])age  220) 
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God  Forgive  Her. — It’s  Her  own  Mother! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  16) 
‘ ‘ The  damsel  while  young  left  her  native  land, 
served  her  apprenticeship  in  Cadiz,  and  is  now  re- 
turned to  Madrid.  She  has  drawn  a prize  in  the 
lottery,  goes  one  day  to  the  Prado,  and  is  accosted 
by  an  old  and  decrepit  beggar — she  repulses  her; 
the  beggar  woman  insists.  The  beauty  turns  and 
recognizes  her— this  poor  old  woman  is  her 
mother.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  223) 


She  is  Well  Dressed.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  17) 

‘ ‘ Oh,  Aunt  FranQoise  is  not  stupid.  She  well 
knows  that  the  stockings  must  fit  neatly.  ’ ’ 

And  This  is  why  His  House  Burns. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  18) 
‘‘He  cannot  get  his  trousers  on,  and  continues  to 
question  his  lamp  until  the  fire  engines  extinguish 
it.  How  great,  then,  is  the  power  of  wine ! ’ ’ 

All  will  Fall.  (Plucking  the  Tail  Feathers  of  a 

Man-faced  Fowl)  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  19) 

“And  let  no  one  object  to  those  who  are  going  to 
fall,  from  the  example  of  those  who  are  already 
fallen— there  is  no  remedy— everything  goes  that 
way.  ’ ’ 

There  Go  the  Plucked  Ones! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  20) 
“And  when  they  have  plucked  them  (their  lovers) 
they  drive  them  out — others  will  come. 

How  They  Pluck  Them.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  21) 
“And  the  young  hens  also  meet  hawks  who  pluck 
them,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  people  say— 
the  deceiver  is  deceived.^’ 


Poor  Little  Ones!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  22) 

“Let  us  rather  send  to  sew  those  whose  life  is  so 
unravelled.  Let  them  be  locked  up— they  have 
wandered  round  like  that  long  enough.  ’ ' 
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Goya.  Tantalus 

“If  he  were  more  gallant,  and  a little  less 
played  out,  she  would  revive.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  9). 
See  page  210. 
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Goya.  Love  and  Death 

“Here  is  a lover  who,  like  those  in  Calderon, 
because  he  could  not  refrain  from  mocking  his 
rival,  is  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved,  pid 
by  his  temerity  has  lost  all.  It  is  not  well  to 
draw  the  sword  too  often.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  10). 
See  page  213. 
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“This  Dust  . . 


(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  23) 

“It  is  j 11  done ; an  honorable  woman  who  was  good 
to  every  one  for  almost  nothing,  so  active,  so  use- 
ful, to  treat  her  in  this  manner.  ...  It  is  ill 
done.  ’ ’ 


There  is  no  Remedy.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  24) 

“They  are  persecuting  to  death  this  holy  woman. 
After  having  written  her  life  from  beginning  to 
end  they  parade  her  in  triumph.  Verily  she  de- 
serves all  that,  but  if  you  think  you  are  making 
her  ashamed,  it  is  time  lost;  you  cannot  make  a 
shameless  person  blush.  ’ ’ 


Even  if  He  has  Broken  the  Jug. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  25) 
‘ ‘ The  child  is  clumsy,  the  mother  quick-tempered. 
Which  is  the  worse?” 

At  Last  They  Have  a Place  to  Sit. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  26) 
‘ ‘ If  those  light-headed  creatures  must  have  a place 
to  seat  themselves, there  is  nothing  better  than  to 
have  them  put  their  chairs  on  their  heads.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  224) 

Who  is  Most  Your  Slave? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  27) 
“Neither  of  them.  One  is  a charlatan  of  love 
who  says  the  very  same  thing  to  every  woman;  and 
as  to  her,  she  only  thinks  of  the  five  appointments 
which  she  has  made  between  eight  and  nine 
o ’clock ; and  it  is  now  half  past  seven.  ’ ’ 

“Hush!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  28) 

“Excellent  mother  for  a confidential  errand.” 

This  is  What  They  Call  Reading. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  29) 
‘ ‘ It  may  be  the  action  of  the  comb  or  because  they 
are  putting  on  his  shoes,  or  perhaps  he  is  asleep— 
still  he  reads.  We  cannot  say  that  he  does  not 
employ  his  time  profitably.” 
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Goya  here  satirizes  the  Marquis  de  Eevillagigedo, 
who  was  reputed  in  Madrid  to  give  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind  all  the  time  spent  by  his  valet 
upon  his  toilet.  Because  of  the  reputation  for 
wisdom  thus  acquired,  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish 
Government  on  several  important  diplomatic  mis- 
sions. 


Why  Hide  the  Purses?  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  30) 

‘ ‘ The  answer  is  easy— because  he  does  not  wish  to 
spend  the  money — and  he  does  not  spend  it  because 
he  is  eighty  years  old,  and  although  he  has  hardly 
a month  more  to  live,  he  believes  nevertheless  that 
he  will  live  for  many  years  yet — and  he  fears  that 
his  money  will  not  hold  out.  How  mistaken  are 
the  calculations  of  avarice ! ’ ’ 


She  Prays  for  Her.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No  31) 

‘‘  ‘ She  prays  to  good  purpose,  that  God  may  give 
good  fortune  to  the  lady  and  preserve  her  from 
evil,  from  surgeons,  and  from  other  functionaries, 
and  that  she  may  become  as  sly,  as  careless,  and 
as  devoted  to  the  happiness  of  all  as  her  mother 
was— whom  God  has  received  into  his  paradise.’’ 


For  having  been  so  Sensitive. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  32) 
' ‘ And  why  is  this  ? Because  people  of  that  sort 
have  their  ups  and  their  downs  and  because  the 
life  which  they  lead  could  not  end  otherwise.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  227) 


To  the  Count  Palatine.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  33) 

‘ ‘ Every  science  has  its  charlatans,  who,  without 
having  ever  studied  one  line,  understand  and  find 
a remedy  for  every  illness.  Beware  of  putting 
trust  in  what  they  say.  The  true  scientist  always 
has  doubts  of  his  own  success.  He  promises  little 
and  performs  much,  while  the  Count  Palatine  per- 
forms nothing  of  that  which  he  promises.  ’ ’ 

A portrait  of  Urquijo,  foreign  minister,  whose 
policy  was  disastrous  to  Spain. 
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Goya.  Hunting  for  Teeth 

“The  teeth  of  those  who  have  been  hanged  are 
very  efficacious  in  bringing  hick.  Without  this 
ingredient  nothing  worth  while  can  lie  done. 
Is  it  not  pitiful  that  the  common  folk  believe 
such  foolishness?” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  12). 
See  page  213. 
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Goya.  Good  Advice 

“And  this  advice  is  worthy  of  her  who  gives  it. 
Worse  yet  is  the  damsel  who  follows  it  to  the 
letter,  and  misfortune  to  the  first  one  who  ac- 
costs her  I’’ 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  15). 
See  page  213. 
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They  have  Fallen  Asleep. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  34) 
‘‘Let  no  one  wake  them.  Sleep  is  perhaps  the  sole 
happiness  of  those  in  misery.  ’ ’ 

She  Flays  Him.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  35) 

‘ ‘ She  shaves  him,  she  flays  him ; it  is  his  own 
fault,  because  he  trusts  himself  to  barbers  of  that 
kind.  ’ ’ 

A Stormy  Night.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  36) 

‘ ‘ To  such  inconveniences  light,  frivolous  ladies  ex- 
pose themselves  when  they  will  not  stay  at  home.  ’ ’ 
(See  Illustration,  page  228) 


Should  the  Pupil  Know  More  than  His  Teacher? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  37) 
“We  do  not  know  what  his  knowledge  is,  more  or 
less,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  master  is  the  most 
solemn  personage  that  could  be  found  anywhere.  ’ ’ 
This  and  the  four  following  subjects  have  refer- 
ence to  Manuel  Godoy,  Prince  de  la  Paix,  the 
favorite  of  the  Queen. 

Bravissimo!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  38) 

‘ ‘ If  long  ears  sufficed  to  bring  intelligence  there 
should  be  no  animal  more  intelligent,  but  the  most 
melodious  music  is  not  that  which  he  applauds.  ’ ’ 

Back  to  His  Ancestors!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  39) 

“Poor  animal!  The  genealogists  and  the  kings 
of  heraldry  have  muddled  his  brain,  and  he  is  not 
the  only  one.  ’ ^ 

Manuel  Godoy,  satirized  in  this  print,  had  a 
long  and  flctitious  genealogy  made  for  himself, 
according  to  which  he  was  a direct  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  kings  of  Spain. 

(See  Illustration,  page  231) 

Of  what  Malady  will  he  Die? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  40) 
‘ ‘ The  doctor  is  excellent,  meditative,  reflective, 
calm,  and  serious.  What  could  we  ask  more  than 
that? ’ ’ 
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Neither  More  nor  Less. 


(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  41) 
‘‘It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  our  portraits 
painted.  When  that  is  done  those  who  never  saw 
or  knew  the  person  can  know  who  the  portrait 
represents.  ’ ^ 

Portraits  of  Manuel  Godoy  and  of  Carnicero  his 
favorite  painter. 


They  cannot  Help  it.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  42) 

“Who  will  not  say  that  it  is  these  two  Cavaliers 
who  are  the  beasts  of  burden.  ’ ^ 

This  print  has  reference  to  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
the  favorite  and  his  minions. 

The  Sleep  of  Reason  sometimes  Gives  Birth  to 

Ghosts.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  43) 

‘ ‘ Imagination  without  reason  evokes  monstrosities, 
but  when  the  two  are  united  they  give  birth  to  true 
artists  and  great  marvels.  ’ ’ 


They  Spin  Well.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  44) 

“Oh,  yes,  they  spin  well,  and  the  yarn  which  they 
twist  the  devil  himself  could  not  unravel.” 

They  are  Plump.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  45) 

“Witches  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighty  are  en- 
titled to  all  infants;  those  whose  age  does  not 
exceed  eighteen  have  the  right  to  grown-up  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  be  born  and  to 
live  solely  to  serve  as  their  prey.  ’ ^ 


Penitence.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  46) 

“Without  punishment  and  reproof  one  does  not 
arrive  at  eminence  in  any  profession;  in  witch- 
craft in  particular  one  must  possess  talent,  applica- 
tion, that  ripeness  of  judgment  which  comes  with 
age,  and  above  all  submission  to  the  instruction  of 
the  grand  Sorcerer  who  directs  the  school  of  witch- 
craft at  Barahona.  ’ ’ 
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Goya.  God  Forgive  Her — It ’s  Her  Own  Mother  ! 

“The  damsel  while  young  left  her  native  land, 
served  her  apprenticeship  in  Cadiz,  and  is  now 
returned  to  Madrid.  She  has  drawn  a prize  in 
the  lottery,  goes  one  day  to  the  Prado,  and  is 
accosted  by  an  old  and  decrepit  beggar — she  re- 
pulses her;  the  beggar  woman  insists.  The 
beauty  turns  and  recognizes  her — this  poor  old 
woman  is  her  mother.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  16). 

See  page  214. 
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Goya.  At  Last  They  Have  a Place  to  Sit 

“If  those  light  headed  creatures  must  have  a 
place  to  seat  themselves,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  to  have  them  put  their  chairs  on  their 
heads.” 

From  “The  Capricen”  (Lefort  No.  26). 
See  page  217. 
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An  Offering  to  the  Master. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  47) 
“Nothing  better:  these  women  will  be  brought  up 
in  ingratitude  if  they  fail  to  render  homage  to  the 
instructor  to  whom  they  owe  all  that  they  have 
learned  of  diabolic  science. 

The  Blowers  of  Wind.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  48) 

‘ ‘ The  wind-blowing  demons  are  the  most  weari- 
some of  all,  and  the  least  intelligent  in  the  art  of 
sorcery.  If  they  understood  anything  they  would 
not  be  wind-blowers.  ’ ’ 

Playful  Ghosts.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  49) 

“These  are  of  another  kind.  They  are  gay,  amus- 
ing, obliging,  though  somewhat  gluttonous;  in- 
clined to  play  pranks  while  remaining  good  little 
benevolent  men.  ’ ’ 

Chinchillas.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  50) 

“These  hear  nothing,  know  nothing,  see  nothing, 
and  belong  to  the  numerous  family  of  Chinchillas 
who  never  have  been  good  for  anything.  “ 

They  Make  Their  Toilet. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  51) 
“It  is  so  dangerous  a thing  to  have  one’s  nails 
long  that  it  is  forbidden  even  among  the  demons.  ’ ’ 

What  a Tailor  can  Do.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  52) 

“How  often  a trivial  matter,  some  ridiculous  little 
thing,  transforms  itself  into  an  immense  phantom, 
although  there  is  very  little  under  its  enormous 
proportions.  ’ ’ 

What  a Golden  Beak!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  53) 
‘ ‘ This  parrot  preaching  from  a pulpit  somewhat 
resembles  Academic  Assemblages.  Who  knows  if 
he  is  not  preaching  on  the  science  of  medicine? 
You  might  just  as  well  believe  it.  Such  a phy- 
sician speaks  words  of  gold,  but  when  he  writes  a 
prescription  he  is  little  better  than  Herod.  He 
discourses  admirably  of  diseases,  but  he  never 
cures  them.  Moreover,  if  he  chances  to  cure  his 
patient,  he,  in  revenge,  fills  the  cemeteries  with 
corpses.  ’ ’ 
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The  Pander.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  54) 

“There  are  men  whose  visages  are  much  more  in- 
decent than  their  whole  body,  and  it  would  be  well 
to  hide  their  ridiculous  and  unsightly  faces  behind 
their  footwear.  ’ ’ 


Until  Death.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  55) 

‘ ‘ She  does  well  to  make  herself  beautiful.  This  is 
her  birthday;  she  is  arrived  at  her  seventy-fifth 
year  and  many  of  her  friends  come  to  visit  her.’' 
A portrait  of  the  last  countess  of  Benavente 
(mother  of  the  Duchess  Ossuna),  noted  for  her 
coquetry. 


Up  and  Down.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  56) 

“Fortune  treats  very  badly  those  who  court  her. 
She  often  pays  in  smoke  the  trouble  that  they  have 
taken  in  desiring  to  elevate  themselves.  When  she 
has  raised  them  she  punishes  them  by  casting  them 
down.  ’ ’ 

The  Betrothal.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  57) 

‘ ‘ They  bestir  themselves  to  convince  the  bride- 
groom and  show  him  by  this  document  who  were  the 
fathers,  grandfathers,  great-grandfathers  and 
great-great-grandfathers  of  the  bride;  and  what 
she  herself  is  they  will  see  later  on.  ’ ’ 


“Swallow  That,  You  Dog!” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  58) 
“He  who  is  destined  to  live  amongst  men  will  be 
pitilessly  syringed.  If  he  wishes  to  avoid  this  he 
has  only  to  go  and  dwell  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  when  he  is  there  he  will  discover  that 
this  sort  of  life  also  has  its  syringing  side.” 


And  Still  They  don’t  Go! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  59) 
‘ ‘ He  who  is  not  disturbed  by  the  instability  of 
fortune  can  sleep  tranquilly  although  surrounded 
by  dangers;  but  if  he  does  not  learn  how  to  take 
care  of  himself  it  is  no  disgrace  to  him  if  he  is 
surprised  by  misfortune.  ’ ’ 
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Goya.  For  having  been  so  Sensitive 

“And  why  is  this?  Beeaiise  people  of  that  sort 
have  their  ups  and  their  downs  and  because 
the  life  which  they  lead  could  not  end  other- 
wise.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  32). 
See  page  218. 
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Goya.  A Stormy  Night 

“To  such  inconveniences  light,  frivoloiis  ladies 
expose  themselves  when  they  Moll  not  stay  at 
home.” 

From  “The  Caprices’’  (Lefort  No.  36). 
See  page  221. 
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A Trial  in  Flying.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  60) 

‘‘Little  by  little  they  will  make  progress;  already 
they  can  make  a few  jumps,  in  time  they  will 
know  as  much  as  the  mistress.  ’ ^ 

They  Fly.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  61) 

“The  group  of  witches  who  serve  as  the  base  for 
our  elegant  lady  are  there  not  so  much  for  orna- 
ment as  through  necessity.  There  exist  heads  so 
full  of  inflammable  gas  that  for  flying  they  have 
no  need  of  balloons  or  witches.’’ 

Who  would  have  Believed  it? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  62) 
“Here  we  see  a ferocious  combat  on  the  question 
of  which  of  these  two  women  is  the  greater  witch. 
. . . Friendship  is  the  daughter  of  virtue,  the 
evil-minded  can  be  brought  together  by  a com- 
munity of  interest,  but  they  can  never  be  friends.  ’ ’ 

See  how  Serious  They  are. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  63) 

‘ ‘ This  print  represents  two  witches  of  high  rank 
who  have  gone  out  riding  to  take  a little  exer- 
cise. ’ ’ 

“Bon  Voyage!”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  64) 

“Where  go  they  across  the  shadows,  this  infernal 
cohort  which  makes  the  air  ring  with  their  cries? 
If  only  there  were  daylight — . . . Then  it  would 
be  another  thing;  because  with  a gun  we  could 
bring  them  down.  . . . But  it  is  night  and  nobody 
can  see  them.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  232) 

Where  is  Mother  Going? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  65) 
“Mother  is  dropsical,  and  exercise  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  her.  God  grant  that  she  may  get  bet- 
ter! ” 

There  They  Go.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  66) 

‘ ‘ Here  is  a sorceress  riding  in  company  with  a 
lame  devil.  This  poor  devil,  however,  mocked  by 
all  the  world,  fails  not  at  times  to  make  himself 
useful.  ’ ’ 
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“Hold  on,  until  You  are  Greased!” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  67) 
‘ ‘ They  are  sending  him  upon  an  important  errand 
and  he  wishes  to  go  half  greased.  Witchcraft  also 
has  its  dullards  and  its  bunglers;  its  heads  with- 
out brains  and  without  the  least  grain  of  good 
sense.  It  happens  like  this  everywhere.  ’ ’ 


Beautiful  Mistress!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  68) 

‘ ‘ The  besom  is  an  implement  eminently  necessary 
to  witches,  for,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
great  sweepers,  as  appears  by  many  stories,  they 
can  transform  it  into  a riding  beast  and  on  this 
mount  travel  so  quickly  that  the  devil  cannot  pass 
them.  ’ ’ 


Blow!  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  69) 

‘ ‘ Last  night ’s  fishing  for  little  children  was  doubt- 
less successful.  The  bauquet  which  is  preparing 
will  be  sumptuous.  Good  appetite  to  you ! ’ ’ 


Devout  Profession.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  70) 

‘ ‘ Do  you  swear  obedience  to  your  mistresses  and 
to  your  superiors,  swear  to  sweep  the  garrets,  to 
spin  tow,  to  play  the  tambourine,  to  scream,  to 
cry,  to  steal,  to  cook,  to  oil,  sweeten,  roast  and 
puff  as  frequently  as  you  are  ordered  to  do  it? 
...  I swear  it.  . . . Then,  my  daughter,  you  are 
a sorceress : Welcome  I ’ ’ 

Spain  personified,  seated  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Ignorance,  and  dedicating  herself  to  the  cult  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition. 

When  Day  Breaks  We  must  Go. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  71) 
‘‘If  you  had  not  come  at  all  it  would  not  have 
been  greatly  regretted.  ’ ’ 

Ignorance  and  Superstition  hold  council  in  the 
darkness,  knowing  that  with  the  dawn  of  Season 
they  must  go. 

You  cannot  Escape.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  72) 
“No  one  escapes  who  desires  to  be  captured.’’ 
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Goya.  Back  to  His  Ancestors  ! 

“Poor  animal!  The  genealogists  and  the  kings 
of  heraldry  have  muddled  his  brain,  and  he  is 
not  the  only  one.” 

Manuel  Godoy,  satirized  in  this  print,  had  a 
long  and  fictitious  genealogy  made  for  himself 
according  to  which  he  was  a direct  descendant 
ot  the  ancient  Gothic  kings  of  Spain. 

From  “The  Coprices”  (Lefort  No.  39). 
See  page  221. 
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Goya.  “Bon  Voyage  !” 


“Where  go  thev  across  the  shadows,  this  in- 
fernal cohort  which  makes  the  air  ring  with 
their  cries?  If  only  there  were  daylight — . . . 
Then  it  wonld  he  another  thing;  because  with  a 
gnn  we  could  bring  them  down.^^.  . . But  it  is 
night  and  nobody  can  see  them.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  64). 

See  page  229. 
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It  is  Better  to  Do  Nothing. 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  73) 
“He  Avho  works  the  most  plays  the  least.  That  ’s 
right,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing.  ’ ’ 

“Don’t  Scream,  Silly.”  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  74) 
“Poor  Paquilla,  w^ho,  going  to  find  the  servant, 
meets  a ghost;  but  she  has  nothing  to  fear.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  ghost  is  in  good  humor  and 
will  do  her  no  harm.  ’ ^ 


Will  No  One  Unbind  Us? 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  75) 
“A  man  and  a woman  bound  by  a cord  are  en- 
deavoring to  undo  it,  and  imploring  that  they  be 
quickly  untied.  If  I am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
they  have  been  married  against  their  will.  ’ ’ 

(See  Illustration,  page  235) 

“Is  That  You?  Well,  I Say  . . . eh,  Listen— . . .” 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  76) 
“His  cocked  hat  and  his  cane  make  this  blusterer 
believe  that  he  is  of  a finer  grain,  and  he  abuses 
the  authority  which  is  given  to  him  to  bore  all 
those  who  know  him.  He  is  just  as  proud,  in- 
solent, and  vain  with  his  inferiors  as  he  is  servile 
and  fawning  to  his  superiors.  ’ ’ 

A portrait  of  Don  Tomas  Morla,  Governor  of 
Andalusia,  and  one  of  the  proteges  of  Manuel 
Godoy. 


One  and  Another.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  77) 

‘ ‘ So  wags  the  world : they  mock  themselves,  they 
play  one  with  the  other.  He  who  yesterday  was 
the  bull  is  to-day  the  picador.  Fortune  presides 
at  the  feast  and  distributes  the  parts  as  her  whim 
dictates.  ’ ’ 


Hurry  up,  They  are  Waking! 

(Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  78) 
“Ghosts  are  truly  the  most  hard-working  and 
serviceable  species  which  are  to  be  found.  Let  the 
maid  only  be  friendly  with  them  and  they  scour 
the  pots,  prepare  the  vegetables,  cook,  sweep,  and 
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keep  the  child  quiet.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  they  are  demons  or  not.  Do 
not  be  deceived,  demons  are  those  who  busy  them- 
selves in  evil  doing  or  in  preventing  it  from  being 
done,  or  else  do  nothing  at  all.  ’ ^ 

No  One  has  Seen  Us.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  79) 

‘ ‘ What  does  it  matter,  after  all,  if  the  ghosts  go  to 
the  wine  cellar  and  take  a glass,  provided  they 
have  worked  well  all  night  and  the  pots  and  pans 
shine  like  gold?’^ 

Now ’s  the  Time.  (Lefort  and  Hofmann  No.  SO) 

‘ ‘ When  day  breaks  each  runs  to  his  hole— witches, 
ghosts,  specters,  phantoms.  It  is  a singular  thing 
that  this  breed  wishes  itself  to  be  seen  only  at 
night  and  in  the  dusk.  No  one  knows  where  they 
secrete  themselves  and  hide  during  the  day.  Who- 
ever is  lucky  enough  to  unearth  a ghost-warren, 
possess  himself  of  it,  and  show  it  in  a cage  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  will 
be  able  thereafter  to  pose  as  one  who  has  come 
into  his  inheritance.  ’ ’ 
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Goya.  Will  No  One  Unbind  Us  ? 

“A  man  and  a woman  bound  bv  a cord  are  en- 
deavoring to  undo  it,  and  imploring  that  they 
be  quickly  untied.  If  I am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  they  have  been  married  against  their 
will.” 

From  “The  Caprices”  (Lefort  No.  75). 
See  page  233. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  FORTUNY 


By  EOYAL  CORTISSOZ 
Literary  and  Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 

HE  etchings  of  Fortuny  make  an  inviting 
^ theme,  inviting  in  itself  and  doubly  sympa- 
thetic because  it  provokes  talk  about  Fortuny. 
I have  always  had  a weakness  for  that  endearing  per- 
sonality and  1 cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  go  with  foot- 
rule  and  a spirit  of  cold  analysis  through  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  plates — twenty-nine,  to  be  exact — 
recorded  in  the  useful  compendium  of  Beraldi.  You 
cannot  be  pedantic  about  an  artist  whose  work  has 
meant  to  you  an  early  enthusiasm  and  a lifelong  sense 
lof  gaiety  and  brilliance.  The  first  work  of  art  I ever 
'yearned  to  possess  was  a drawing  by  Fortuny.  I did 
Inot  get  it  into  my  hands.  The  spell  faded,  but  it  was 
.revived,  and  long  afterward  it  involved  me  in  an 
1 enchanting  task.  In  Paris,  one  summer,  the  late 
I Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  asked  me  to  write  a memoir 
of  Fortuny  and  for  two  years  I spent  a good  deal  of 
iiny  leisure  going  hither  and  yon,  collecting  material. 
The  book  ncA^er  got  itself  written,  for  reasons  which  I 
found  both  pathetic  and  comic.  Too  much  of  the 
•‘dnaterial”  aforesaid  proved  too  heart-breakingly  ex- 
ipensive.  IMr.  Hamerton  and  I and  his  London  pub- 
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lisher,  the  late  Mr.  Seeley,  ruefully  concluded  as  we 
counted  up  the  figures,  that,  humorously  speaking, 
ruin  stared  us  in  the  face.  We  turned  to  other  things. 

That,  as  I have  said,  was  years  ago,  hut  every  now 
and  then  I go  hack  to  Fortuny,  for  old  sake’s  sake  if 
for  no  other  reason,  though  he  was,  of  course,  a re- 
markahle  artist  to  whom  one  would  he  hound,  anyway, 
frequently  to  return.  As  a matter  of  fact,  his  genius 
has  needed,  of  late,  to  he  restored  to  the  public  con- 
sciousness. When  the  Impressionists  came  in,  For- 
tuny, or  perhaps  I should  more  specifically  say,  the 
hypothesis  for  which  he  stood,  went  out.  One  of  the 
results  of  my  understanding  with  i\Ir.  Tlamerton  was 
a series  of  visits  to  the  paJazzo  in  Venice  which  is  still 
file  home  of  Fortuny’s  family,  and  there  you  found  a 
contrast  that  was  full  of  meaning.  On  the  piano 
vohile  Fortuny’s  art  held  its  own  in  numerous  unfin- 
ished pictures,  sketches,  and  the  like.  But,  up-stairs, 
in  his  son’s  studio,  all  was  changed.  When  young 
Marianito  sought  inspiration  as  a painter,  he  did  not 
follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  hut  went  to  Munich, 
and  on  his  walls  I saw  huge  canvases  illustrating 
AVagnerian  motives  in  a huge  and  splashy  manner 
strongly  suggestive  of  Franz  Stuck  and  his  followers 
I confess  that  at  this  distance  of  time  I do  not  recal 
very  accurately  just  what  they  were  all  about;  but  : 
can  remember  as  though  it  were  yesterday  how  ex 
tremely  different  they  were  from  the  paintings  down 
stairs.  Of  course  no  one  could  blame  Marianito.  Ai 
artist  must  seek  salvation  in  his  own  way.  But  it  i 
impossible  not  to  feel  a certain  indignation  over  tli 
ignorance  of  those  who  have  tried  to  wave  Fortun;  < 
aside  as  a painter  of  bric-a-brac. 
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We  saw  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  when  the 
works  of  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga  were  shown  at  the  His- 
panic Museum  and  people  went  into  hysterics  over 
them,  talking  especially  about  how  the  first  of  these 
painters  was  rejuvenating  Spanish  art.  I used  to 
hear  such  talk  in  IMadrid,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
amongst  the  younger  men  who  were  even  then  hailing 
Sorolla  as  a pioneer.  They  were  right,  and  it  is  right, 
as  I have  argued  elsewhere,  to  recognize  in  this  paint- 
er’s work  an  influence  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
modern  Spanish  school.  But  there  were  great  men 
before  Agamemnon,  and  it  is  stupid  to  ignore  what 
was  done  for  Spanish  painting  by  Fortuny  long  be- 
fore any  one  ever  heard  of  Sorolla.  I have  great 
respect  and  plenty  of  admiration  for  that  accom- 
plished technician,  and  yet  I think  that  he  himself,  if 
pressed  in  the  matter,  would  cheerfully  admit  that 
nothing  he  ever  painted  could  quite  touch  the  portrait 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  A Spanish  Lady, 
which  Fortuny  painted  in  1865.  Outside  of  France 
that  was  not  a particularly  good  year  amongst  paint- 
ers, but  Fortuny,  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  was 
proving  himself  not  unworthy  of  Velasquez.  He  was 
drawing  with  mastery  and  he  was  painting  blacks 
with  amazing  skill  and  taste,  with  amazing  sensitive- 
ness to  the  beauties  lying  entangled  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  a colorist’s  problems.  Indeed,  I may  note 
in  passing  that  this  picture  alone  would  show  Fortuny 
i to  have  enforced  lessons  in  tone  which  no  Spaniard 
I since  his  time,  not  even  the  prodigiously  clever  So- 
’ rolla,  has  begun  to  commence  to  prepare  to  equal. 

' There  are  many  other  paintings  of  his  over  which 
it  would  he  pleasant  to  linger,  hut,  having  the  etchings 
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in  view,  I forbear.  At  the  same  time  I have  driven  at 
nothing  irrelevant  in  speaking  of  Fortuny’s  com- 
mand over  the  brush,  for  that  is  very  closely  related 
to  his  command  over  the  needle.  It  is  important  to 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a born 
draughtsman.  The  fact  was  brought  home  to  me 
when  I made  a pilgrimage  to  Barcelona,  to  see  the  big 
IMoroccan  battle-piece  which  he  painted  for  the  mu- 
nicipality not  long  after  he  had  won  the  Prix  de 
Rome.  I saw  in  the  spirited  picture  the  Fortuny  we 
all  know,  but  I saw  also,  in  some  earlier  pieces,  the 
kind  of  academic  work  that  he  did  under  the  influence 
of  old  Soberano,  his  master  at  Reus,  where  he  was 
born  in  1838.  Yes,  it  was  academic  work,  but  it  was 
the  work  of  a youngster  of  genius  who  had  a flair  for 
form  and  drew  it  with  astonishing  adroitness.  There, 
to  be  sure,  you  have  the  essence  of  Fortuny,  more 
even  than  in  tlie  glitter  of  light  and  color  conven- 
tionally associated  with  his  name.  The  artists  and 
critics  who  think  that  the  history  of  painting  began 
with  ]\Ianet  are  wont  to  damn  Fortuny  with  faint 
praise,  talking  about  his  dexterity  as  though  that  were 
a very  ordinary  and  perhaps  specious  gift.  Well, 
there  is  a dexterity,  there  is  a sleight  of  hand,  as 
honest  as  anything  that  you  will  And  in  Manet,  and 
Fortuny  had  it.  There  are  moments,  no  doubt,  in 
which  it  takes  your  breath  away  as  though  by  some 
deceptive  stroke  of  conjuror’s  work.  But  at  bottom 
there  is  a sterling  sincerity  about  it,  and  this,  T think, 
is  sharply  perceptible  in  the  etchings. 

Paradoxically,  these  do  not  proclaim  Fortuny  what 
the  master  of  etching  is  wont  to  be— a lover  of  line  for 
its  own  sake,  a user  of  it  as  a language  possessing  its 
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Fortuny.  Arab  watching  beside  the  Dead  Body  of  his  Friend 


Fortuny.  Idyll 
(Beraldi  No.  4) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  7 % x 5 V2,  inches 
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own  special  character  and  charm.  Rembrandt’s 
strength  and  Whistler’s  exquisiteness  were  alike  un- 
known to  him.  The  truth  is  that  Fortuny  employed 
the  needle  somewhat  as  he  employed  the  pen,  simply 
for  purposes  of  swift  and  free  expression.  There  are 
some  bewitching  drawings  of  his,  reproduced  by  the 
Amand-Durand  process  in  the  memoir  by  Baron  Da- 
villier,  and  there  are  others  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
great  sale  of  his  studio  effects  in  1875,  which,  for  the 
impression  they  leave,  might  almost  be  regarded  as 
etchings.  The  impression  in  either  category  is  very 
much  one  of  ‘‘black-and-white.”  Has  not  Fortuny 
been  the  master  of  a generation  of  illustrators? 
Nevertheless  his  drawings  and  his  etchings  are  not 
absolutely  interchangeable.  In  the  latter  there  is  too 
much  of  the  painter  for  that;  his  figures  are  too 
closely  modeled  and  his  backgrounds  are  too  trans- 
parent. Some  of  his  plates,  such  as  The  Serenade, 
The  Anchorite,  the  Kahyle  Mort,  and  The  Farrier, 
are  wonderfully  rich  in  color  such  as  no  pen  draughts- 
man could  secure.  He  knew  how  to  fill  his  backgrounds 
with  deep  warm  tone,  and  he  could  use  the  same 
vivifying  touch  in  his  treatment  of  the  figure.  It  is 
worth  while  to  go  carefully  through  the  little  collec- 
tion of  etchings  that  he  left,  looking  more  particularly 
for  those  rather  thin  staccato  effects  which  his  imita- 
tors affect —one  is  so  delightfully  disappointed.  I 
have  spoken  of  his  sincerity,  his  honesty.  Amongst 
all  the  plates  there  is  only  one.  La  Victoire,  which 
hints  a contradiction.  There  is  something  factitious 
about  the  composition,  recalling  the  Sicilian  nudities 
hawked  about  by  the  photographers  in  Southern 
Italy.  But  even  this  etching  has  undeniable  brilliance 
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as  a piece  of  technique,  and,  for  the  rest,  Fortuny  is 
the  quite  artless  connoisseur  of  picturesqueness,  etch- 
ing his  Moorish  types  and  his  portraits  in  the  mood  of 
the  serious  observer  of  nature  aiming  at  the  trutli. 
On  two  or  three  occasions  he  appears  to  have  let  his 
fancy  rove.  His  Amateur  de  Jardin  and  his  Medita- 
tion both  belong  amongst  those  graceful  studies  of 
costume  and  pseudo-romantic  sentiment  with  which 
his  paintings  have  made  us  so  familiar.  And  once  he 
turned  poet  in  a small  way,  etching  that  charming 
Idijlle  which  may  reflect  no  emotion  whatever,  but 
has,  at  all  events,  a certain  dainty  elegance ; but  do  not 
think  that  Fortuny  was  really  a poet.  It  was  not  in 
his  temperament.  He  was  sensuous,  mundane,  in  the 
soul  of  him ; the  very  man  to  enjoy  just  the  career  that 
fell  to  his  lot. 

New  Yorkers  will  recall  the  sale  here  of  the  collec- 
tion formed  by  the  late  W.  H.  Stewart  in  Paris,  the 
'^Cher  Monsieur  Guillermo”  of  more  than  one  of  the 
artist’s  letters  printed  by  Davillier.  It  was  full  of 
Fortunys,  which  made  a dazzling  array  when  they 
were  put  up  at  auction.  But  it  was  better  to  see  them 
scattered  about  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  home  by  the  Seine, 
and  there  they  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a clearly 
defined  character.  You  did  not  think  of  Fortuny  in 
Spain,  quietly  painting  at  Granada ; you  did  not  think 
of  him  on  the  more  adventurous  soil  of  Morocco,  nor 
did  you  dwell  on  thoughts  of  his  days  in  Rome  and 
on  the  beach  at  Portici.  You  thought,  instead,  of  the 
Fortuny  who  took  the  collectors  of  Paris  by  storm 
who  moved  Theophile  Gautier  to  jeweled  eloquence 
who  was  young,  successful,  and  happy,  who  had  i 
great  gift  and  used  it  truly  with  a gaillard  grace.  H< 
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Fortuny.  The  Serenade 
(Beraldi  No.  10) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  15  Va  x 12 inches 
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Fortuny.  A Moroccan  Seated 
(Beraldi  No.  19) 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5^^  x 4 inches 
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was  not  the  specious  entertainer,  bemusing  his  au- 
dience with  incredible  tricks.  All  his  wizardry,  all 
his  diabolical  cleverness,  was  quite  natural  to  him, 
springing  from  his  heart  and  in  no  wise  diminishing 
his  weight  and  seriousness  as  a student  of  nature, 
Beraldi  ai)plauds  his  etchings  for  their  originality. 
Let  us  honor  them  too  for  their  fidelity  to  life,  for 
I their  simple  strength,  as  well  as  for  their  liglit, 
I vivacious  charm. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK 
OF  FORTUNY 


The  luinibers  are  those  given  by  M.  Reraldi  in  his  book 
Les  Graveiii's  dii  XIXe  Sieclc,  Vol.  VT,  pp.  150-151. 

1 Arabe  Veillant  le  Corps  de  Son  Ami. 

2 Kabyle  Mort. 

3 La  Victoire. 

4 Idylle. 

5 Garde  de  la  Casbah  a Tetuan. 

()  Tireuse  de  Cartes. 

7 Arabe  Assis,  les  Mains  Croisees  snr  les  Genoux. 

H Mendiant  Accroupi. 

9  Famille  Marocaine. 

10  Serenade. 

11  Amateur  de  Jardin. 

12  Croquis. 

13  Un  Pouilleux. 

11  line  Rue  de  Seville. 

15  Muletier. 

10  Anachorete. 

17  Tanger,  Arabes  Assis. 

18  Deux  Cardinaux. 

19  Marocain  Assis. 

20  Cheval  du  Maroc. 

21  Eglise  St.-Joseph  a Madrid. 

22  Marechal-Ferrant  au  Maroc. 

23  Meditation. 

24  Diplomate. 

25  Portrait  du  Peintre  Zamacois. 

20  Sujet  sans  Titre. 

27  Homme  se  Roulant  a Terre. 

28  Un  Maitre  des  Ceremonies. 

29  Portrait  de  Velasquez. 
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Fortuny.  A Horse  of  Morocco 
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Fortuny.  Interior  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Joseph,  Madrid 
(Beraldi  No.  21) 

Size  of  the  original  etching.  5%  x 9 Vi  inches 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  FORTUNY 


Note.  The  foJlowing  books,  catalogues,  etc.  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  Fortuny  and  of  his  art. 

Atelier  de  Fortuny:  (Euvre  posthume,  objets  d ’art  et  de  curio- 
site  . . . etc.  [Catalogue].  Notices  par  E.  de  Beaumont, 
Baron  Davillier,  A.  Dupont-Auberville,  Paris,  1875.  2 

plates,  3 portraits. 

J.  C.  Baron  Davjllier  . . Fortuny,  sa  vie,  son  ceuvre,  sa  cor- 
respondance  . . .,  Paris,  1875.  5 plates,  2 portraits. 

Charles  Yriarte  . . Fortuny  (Les  artistes  celebres,  vol.  viii), 
Paris,  1886.  46  pages,  17  illustrations. 

Henri  Beraldi  . . Les  Graveurs  du  xixe  siecle,  vol.  vi,  pp.  149- 
151,  1887. 

James  Huneker  . . Promenades  of  an  Impressionist,  pp.  123- 
132,  1910. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS  FOR 
APRIL  AND  MAY 


^Iessrs.  P'’rederick  Keppel  & Company  announce  the 
following  Speeitil  Exhibitions  during  the  month  of 
April. 


ETCHINGS  BY  ZORN 

This  exhibition  is  of  unusual  interest.  In  it  are 
shown  over  eighty  etchings,  including  the  majority  of 
the  i)lates  which  have  made  this  great  etcher  world-  i 
famous,  together  with  a group  of  etchings  produced 
within  the  past  two  years  but  not  hitherto  exhibited,  j 
Among  them  will  be  found  some  new  plates  of  sur-  i 
])assing  delica('y  and  beauty  and  some  masterly  por-  ( 
traits.  ; 


ETCHINGS  BY  GOYA  (1746-1828) 

Tins  exhibition  comprises  two  of  the  most  famous 
series  of  Goya’s  etchings — The  Caprices”  and  ^^The 
rroverhs” —u\  original  impressions.  On  account  of 
the  satirical  character  and  personal  allusions  in  many 


of  Goya’s  plates,  they  were  issued  in  very  small  num- 
bers, and,  in  the  case  of  ‘‘The  Proverbs/’  not  until 
after  the  artist’s  death.  Good  impressions  are,  con- 
sequently, very  rarely  met  with,  and  are  highly  prized 
hy  artists  and  by  print-collectors. 


THE  COMPLETE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 
FORTUNY  (1838-1874) 

Although  the  number  of  plates  etched  by  Fortuny  is 
a small  one — twenty-nine  in  all — their  artistic  worth 
is  such  as  to  rank  him  as  one  of  the  world’s  great 
original  etchers.  Fortuny,  like  Goya,  combined  etch- 
ing and  aquatint,  and  produced  effects  of  light  and 
shade  and  gradations  of  tone  which  are  little  short  of 
marvelous. 

LANDSCAPE  ETCHINGS  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

I During  the  month  of  IMay  there  will  be  on  view  in  the 
' gallery  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Company  an 
I Exhibition  of  Landscape  Etchings  op  the  XVII 
I Century.  Among  the  artists  represented,  by  charac- 
i teristic  examples  of  their  work,  are : Hans  Sebald 
Lautensack,  Lucas  van  Uden,  Allardt  van  Everd ingen, 
Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  Paul  Potter,  Antoni  Waterloo, 
Roelant  Roghman,  Jan  Hackaert,  Adrian  Verboom, 
Reynier  Zeeman,  Claude  Gellee  of  Lorraine,  Jan  Both, 
Herman  Swanevelt,  David  Teniers,  Adrian  van 
; Ostade,  Jacques  Callot  and  others. 


RECENT  ACQUISITIONS 


HENDRIK  GOLTZIUS 

l^oRN  at  iMiilbreeht,  in  the  duchy  of  Jiilich,  in  1558. 
II  is  father,  Johann  Goltzius,  was  an  eminent  glass- 
painter,  and  instructed  him  in  the  first  principles  of 
art.  Having  learned  engraving  from  Theodore 
roernhert,  he  soon  surpassed  his  master.  His  prints 
show  mastei*y  of  the  art  of  engraving,  and  mark  some- 
thing like  an  epoch  in  its  history.  He  traveled 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  settled  at  Rome  and, 
later,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  in  Haarlem;  where  he 
died  in  1617. 

View  over  the  Dunes. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Height  3Vl>,  Avidth  6 inches.  Signed  with  the  mono- 
gram H.  G.  of  the  artist,  and  dated  1603.  From  the 
collections  of  William  Esdaile  and  Baron  von  Lanna.  j 

CORNELIS  VISSCHER 

''CoRNELis  VissciiER,  draughtsman  and  engraver,  was  ] 
horn  at  Amsterdam  ahont  1620.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Pieter  Soutman,  hut  adopted  a manner  of  his  own, : 
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and  has  never  l)een  surpassed  in  the  technic  of  line 
engraving.  He  died  about  1670.  lie  executed  some 
good  drawings  in  black  chalk.  ’ ’ 

Bryan’s  “ Dictionar})  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers,” VoL  ii,  p.  674. 

Portrait  of  a Boy. 

Black  chalk  drawing,  on  parchment. 

Height  5%,  width  4%  inches.  Unsigned.  From  the 
collection  of  Baron  von  Ijanna. 


DIRK  VAN  DELEN 

Born  at  Ileusden  in  1605.  He  afterward  settled  at 
Arnemuiden  in  Zealand,  of  which  town  he  became 
l)urgomaster.  He  possessed  not  only  an  extraordinary 
talent  in  representing  Italian  architecture  but  was 
also  thoroughly  acquainted  with  linear  and  aerial  per- 
spective. He  particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  views  of  cliurches  and  other  buildings. 

A Garden  Party. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Height  6%,  width  4^^  inches.  Unsigned.  From  the 
collections  of  William  Koller  and  Baron  von  Lanna. 


I CLAUDE  GELLEE  OF  LORRAINE 

i Claude  Gellee  was  l)orn  in  1600  at  Chamagne,  a vil- 
, lage  on  the  Mosel  in  the  Vosges  country,  then  in  the 
: ancient  province  of  Lorraine.  With  the  exception  of 
I boyhood  and  two  years  of  wandering,  the  whole  of  his 
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life  was  passed,  and  all  of  his  work  was  executed,  in  or 
near  Koine.  He  died  in  1682. 

‘'Claude  was  indefatigable  in  liis  endeavor  to  get  a 
really  solid  basis  of  art  training,  to  penetrate  into  the 
iniuost  secrets  of  nature. 

“Day  after  day  be  would  be  up  before  dawn  and  far 
into  the  Canipagna ; heedless  of  fatigue,  be  would  stay 
there  until  after  nightfall,  noting  every  phase  of 
dawn,  straining  to  seize  the  tints  of  sunrise,  sunset, 
and  the  gloaming,  tints  wliicli  be  would  endeavor  to 
mat('b  with  colors  on  bis  palette.  Then  in  bis  studio 
or  garret  be  would  set  to  work  with  palette  thus  pre- 
pared and  endeavor  to  produce  a transcript  of  the 
facts  which  be  bad  seen,  and  which  be  succeeded  in 
rendering  with  a veracity  which  no  painter  before  him 
bad  ever  obtained.”  Sandrart. 

Seaport  with  a Round  Tower. 

l*en  and  sej)ia.  Height  5,  width  7 inches. 

Landscape  with  a Centaur. 

Pen  and  sepia.  Height  9,  width  5 inches. 


ADRIAN  VAN  OSTADE 

“Among  the  genre-painters  of  Holland,  Adrian  van  j 
Ostade  bolds,  both  as  painter  and  as  etcher,  the  brst 
rank.  He  was  born  in *1 610  in  Haarlem  and  then  went 
to  school  to  Frans  Hals.  At  that  time  bis  fellow-stu-  ' 
dent,  Adriaen  Drouwer,  and  later  on,  Rembrandt,  bad 
great  influence  u})on  bis  development.  Rembrandt  j 
l)articularly  influence<l  him  in  composition.  In  Haar-  : 
lent,  where  bis  entire  life  was  spent,  Ostade  died  in  : 
1685. 
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Scenes  from  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  peas- 
ants, single  types  from  this  class,  Ostade  represented 
with  an  entire  satisfaction  of  an  artist  who  finds  his 
subject  absolutely  sufficient,  and  who  handles  his  me- 
dium with  ease  and  certainty.  lie  feels  with  his 
models  a full  contentment  in  their  limitation  to  the 
narrowest  kind  of  life;  but  an  all-pervading  humor 
never  fails  in  his  pictures.” 

Kristeller,  Kupfersticli  und  Ilolzschnitt,” 
pp.  369-370. 

Peasant  Drinking  from  a Flagon. 

Drawing  in  India  ink.  Height  width  2%  indies. 


AXEL  HERMAN  HAIG 

“It  were  as  foolish  to  compare  Mr.  Haig’s  work  with 
that  of  some  of  his  distinguished  compeers  in  art — 

I say  Mr.  Whistler — as  to  compare  ]\lr.  Burne-Jones 
I with  ]\Ir.  Sargent  or  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  with  Herr 
I Israels;  each,  indifferent  to  conventions,  has  arrived 
I at  no  more  than  fulfilling  himself,  so  we  take  each 
hy  himself — the  standard  being  the  best  himself 
j has  done.  IMr.  Haig’s  method  is  not  to  begin  and 
j finish  a i)late  at  a single  sitting,  content  to  have  re- 
corded one  brill  id  nt  and  suggestive  impression  of  a 
; scene ; rather  is  he  the  worker,  patient  and  most  ac- 
I curate,  building  slowly  line  by  line.  ...  In  his  ap- 
preciation and  understanding  of  cities  Jialf  as  old  as 
time,’  their  tortuous  ways,  their  unrestrained  build- 
I ings,  their  great  cathedrals,  in  his  power  of  repi'O- 
I ducing  the  majesty  and  the  mystery  that  stay  alwavs 
! 
i 
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by  them,  lies  some  of  the  secret  of  Mr.  Haig’s  success. 
The  excellence  of  his  work,  straightforward  and  un- 
affected though  it  be,  could  hardly  have  won  so 
swift  an  appreciation  were  it  not  for  this  feeling  of 
romance.  His  is  that  rare  heritage  to  please  himself 
and  the  public  at  the  same  time.” 

Lewis  Hind. 

The  Alcazar,  Segovia.  (Armstrong  No.  51) 

Height  24%,  width  16  inches. 

Burgos  Cathedral:  Interior.  (Armstrong  No.  65) 

Height  27t4»  ^vidth  7%  inches. 

‘‘This  etching  of  the  Interior  of  Burgos  Cathedral,  one 
of  tlie  many  famous  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Spain, 
may  fairly  be  described  as  the  best-known  and  most  highly 
valued  of  Mr.  Haig’s  etchings  of  cathedral  interiors. 
In  none  does  his  skill  as  a draughtsman,  combined  with 
his  ])ower  of  rendering  delicate  and  intricate  detail,  show 
itself  to  greater  advantage.”  E.  A.  Armstrong. 

Burgos  Cathedral:  Exterior.  (Armstrong  No.  78) 

Height  27H>  width  18  inches. 

“The  cloisters  of  Burgos  Cathedral  in  bright  sunshine. 
...  It  is  a striking  work  drawn  with  considerable  power 
and  strong  contrast  of  shadow  and  light,  giving  im- 
pression of  glowing  heat  and  warm  sunshine.  ’ ’ 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

Cairo.  (Armstrong  No.  82) 

Height  15 VI',  width  10 Vs  inches. 

In  the  Arab  Quarter,  Cairo.  (Armstrong  No.  88) 

Height  24VV>,  width  16  inches. 

Goslar.  (Armstrong  No.  100) 

Height  20V4,  width  14%  inches. 

The  etching  of  this  little  Hanoverian  town  in  the  Hartz 
IMonntains  was  executed  in  1891.  The  colonnaded  build- 
ing is  the  Kaiserworth. 
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Tarragona  Cathedral.  (Armstrong  No.  116) 

Height  23l^,  width  151/4  inches. 

This  etching  gives  us  the  view  across  the  transept  and 
shows  the  choir-screen  through  which  part  of  the  choir 
is  visible,  and  above  it  the  organ. 

“It  produces  in  a very  marked  degree  an  extremely 
impressive  internal  effect,  without  being  of  an  exag- 
gerated scale,  and  combines  in  happiest  fashion  tlie 
greatest  solidity  of  construction  with  a lavish  display  of 
ornaments  in  some  parts  to  which  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
parallel.  ’ ’ 

Palencia:  The  Trascoro.  (Armstrong  No.  120) 

Height  23%,  width  16%  inches. 

‘ ‘ The  beauty  of  this  etching  lies  in  the  rendering  of  the 
richly  carved  trascoro,  or  screen,  on  which  the  light  falls. 
The  coro,  or  choir,  of  which  the  trascoro  at  its  eastern 
end  forms  a center  of  interest  in  the  ])ictiire  is  situated, 
as  in  other  Spanish  cathedrals,  considerably  to  the  west 
of  the  usual  position  of  the  choir  in  the  churches  of  other 
European  countries.  ’ ’ 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

The  Madonna  with  a Musket,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  133) 

Height  16%,  width  11%  inches. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  134) 

Height  16,  width  11%  inches. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Clement,  St.  Marks. 

(Armstrong  No.  135) 
Height  11,  width  14  inches. 

The  Baptistery,  St.  Marks.  (Armstrong  No.  13(5) 

Height  14%,  width  10  inches. 

>falu  Cathedral.  (Armstrong  No.  141 ) 

Height  28%,  Avidth  12%  inches. 

‘‘The  ancient  Norman  Cathedral  of  Cefalu  is  a building 
of  great  antiquity  and  beauty.  Tradition  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  King  Roger  of  Sicily  in  the  t\A"elfth  cen- 
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tiny,  who,  being  at  sea  and  in  danger  of  shipwreck, 
vowed  to  build  a cathedral  wherever  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  land,  and  in  its  mosaics  he  is  represented.  ’ ’ 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

The  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Assisi.  (Armstrong  No.  151) 
Height  19,  width  24  inches. 

‘‘The  altar  showm  is  that  in  the  lower  of  the  two 
churches  built  one  over  the  other  at  Assisi  in  honor  of 
St.  Francis  and  is  placed  immediately  over  the  crypt 
which  holds  liis  bones. 

“ . . . The  church  originally  consisted  of  two  churches 
or  chapels  one  above  the  other.  It  is  the  longer  one  of 
these  which  figures  in  this  etching.  The  bones  of  St. 
Francis  had  at  first  been  laid  at  rest  at  San  Giorgio,  but 
the  Perugians  made  attempts  to  carry  them  off  and  the 
people  of  Assisi  feared  lest  they  might  succeed  in  doing 
so.  In  order  to  ]>revent  this  they  constructed  a crypt 
beneath  the  lower  church  showm  in  the  etching,  and  t( 
this  they  transferred  the  mortal  remains  of  their  belove<’ 
patron  saint  in  the  year  1230.”  E.  A.  Armstrong. 


HEDLEY  FITTON 

In  Iledley  Fitton,  Haig  lias  found  a rival.  In  th( 
opinion  of  some  print-collectors  the  work  of  tie 
younger  man  is  superior  in  the  true  artistic  sense. 

The  Rose  Window,  Notre  Dame. 

Height  27,  wudth  17  inches. 

Pont  St.  Etienne,  Limoges. 

Height  1314,  width  IG^  inches. 

St.  Etienne,  Beauvais. 

Height  17%,  wudth  11  inches. 


FRANK  BRANGWYN 


‘'  . . . He  uses  the  needle,  in  a sense,  as  he  uses  tl  | 
brush.  It  is  curious  to  observe  his  freedom  from  tl  j 
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iiflueiice  of  Whistler,  which  has  been  exerted  so 
)Owerfully  upon  so  many  of  the  etchers  of  onr  time. 
Vliistler,  like  Rembrandt,  could  use  very  l)old  effects 
rhen  he  chose  to  do  so,  effects  of  l)rilliant  color,  l)ut 
is  art,  again  like  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  is 
•ecnliarly  one  of  linear  delicacy  and  distinction.  It 
this  side  of  the  famous  American’s  work  that  has 
jxeited  the  keenest  emulation  amongst  the  etchers  who 
lave  sat  at  his  feet.  Ilis  daintiness,  his  exquisite  pre- 
lision,  his  tact  in  omission — these  are  the  (pialiti(^s  for 
hiieh  his  followers  have  first  and  last  been  zealous. 
Ir.  Brangwyn  knows  the  potency  and  the  charm  of 
lie,  but  he  uses  it  with  an  almost  rough  vigor.  The 
peling  for  mass  which  counts  heavily  in  his  painted 
i'ork  and  in  his  drawings  and  lithographs,  counts  also 
ill  his  etchings. 

I “if  he  is  dealing  with  a ship,  it  is  not  the  web  of 
’acery  formed  by  her  rigging  that  chiefly  moves  him. 
t is  the  bulk  of  her  hull  that  satisfies  his  sense  of  form 
lad  color,  the  amplitude  of  her  contours,  the  solid 
I ibstance  of  her  heroically  built  frame.  He  has  no 
[iiibition,  when  he  attacks  a landscape  subject,  to 
^produce  the  minuter  charms  of  foliage.  He  models 
is  tree  forms  with  robust  simplicity.  Under  his  hands 
1 old  stone  bridge  will  lose  nothing  of  the  charm  of 
s outlines,  but  what  he  particularly  strives  to  put  be- 
ia*e  you  is  the  grandeur  of  the  structure  considered  as 
I whole.  In  his  etchings,  as  in  his  paintings,  his  ma- 
Irial  is  of  the  most  varied  character.  He  will  seek  it 
i Italy  or  amongst  the  London  docks,  he  will  respond 
! the  beauty  of  the  past  or  to  the  sterner  physiog- 
|)my  of  the  present.  Over  his  subject,  no  matter 
hat  it  may  be,  he  will  throw  always  the  glamour  of 
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his  style,  })iit  never  will  he  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
stuff  in  which  he  deals.  He  gets  the  character  of  his 
theme.  His  art  is  itself  full  of  character.  He  gives 
you  the  truth  as  he,  and  he  only,  sees  it ; he  gives  you 
life  from  an  original  point  of  view.” 

From  the  Introduction  to  a Catalogue  of  an 
Exhibition  of  Etchings  by  Frank  Brang- 
ivyn,  A.E.A.  New  York,  Fehruary-]\Iarch, 
1909. 

The  Rialto,  Venice. 

Height  15tl>,  width  13  inches. 

The  Traghetto,  Venice. 

Height  15%,  width  14%  inches. 

Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople. 

Height  19,  width  20%  inches. 

Entrance  to  Montreuil. 

Height  14,  width  15%  inches. 

The  Road  to  Montreuil. 

Height  10%,  width  13%  inches. 

The  Gate  of  the  Farm. 

Height  10,  width  12  inches. 

Gate  of  the  Hotel,  Fumes. 

Height  6%,  width  8%  inches. 

Market  Square,  Fumes. 

Height  5%,  widtli  7%  inches. 
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HENRY  WOLF 


['‘‘Henry  Wolf  is  a great  master  of  a fast  dying  art 
And  if  to  do  perfectly  what  yon  set  out  to  do  in  a self- 
iselected  medium,  to  express  your  personality,  may  be 
aeccunted  success  in  life,  then  Henry  Wolf  is  a suc- 
•i^essful  man.  Furthermore,  he  is  a recognized  master  in 
tiis  art,  and  this  recognition  is  steadily  growing.  . . . 
'iThe  Wolf  engravings  are  not  high-priced,  considering 
ijtlieir  consummate  art;  nor  are  they  hidden  away  in 
jfemote  corners  by  avaricious  collectors.  But  they  will 
lecome  rarer  because  the  ubiquitous  amateur  of  fine 
in’ints  has  a keen  sense  for  the  beautiful.  IMuseums 
ire  awakening  to  the  fact  that  ‘a^Wolf’  not  so  many 
r^ears  hence  will  lie  as  uncommon  as  ‘a  Whistler.’  ” 

James  Iluneker,  The  iSuu,  December  1,  1907. 

flower  New  York  in  a Mist — Seen  from  a Pennsylvania 
; t Railroad  Boat. 

! Height  9,  Avidth  6t4  inches. 

I ‘‘The  tone  is  silvery,  the  linear  work  exquisite,  and  there 

j is  the  suggestion  of  solid  architecture  seen  through  the 

I veils  of  vanor.  IT'^w  fantastic  is  our  city!  ...  A veri- 
table garden  of  Babylon,  with  peaks  and  towers,  rotun- 
j das  and  embattled  heights,  that  seem  to  belong  to  the 
fabulous  East  of  the  Arabian  Nights.” 
j .Tames  Huneker. 

; (See  Illustration,  ])age  264) 
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Henry  Wolf.  Lower  New  York  in  a Mist — Seen  from  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Boat 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  9%  x 6%  inches 
See  page  26.S 
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BOOKS  ON 

ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 


N.  B.  — Any  of  these  booklets,  bulletins  or  catalogues  will  be 
sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  described 
below,  inclosed  in  a special  slide  case.  Any  series  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps. 

These  Booklets  measure  5%x3%  inches.  They  are  printed 
at  The  Be  Vinne  Press,  New  York,  and  are  fully  illustrated. 
Separate  Booklets  can  be  had  at  5 cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 

■CONCERNING  THE  ETCHINGS  OF  MR.  WHISTLER 

By  Joseph  Pennell 
Sixth  edition,  69  pages,  26  illustrations 

jJEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET,  Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
Third  edition,  43  pages,  11  illustrations 

iSIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
Fourth  edition,  40  pages,  13  illustrations 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher,  Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
First  edition,  64  pages,  16  illustrations 

HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER  By  Martin  Hardie 

First  edition,  40  pages,  11  illustrations 
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SECOND  SERIES 


REMBRANDT’S  ETCHINGS  By  David  Keppel 

First  edition,  36  pages,  25  illustrations 

ONE  DAY  WITH  WHISTLER  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  23  pages  and  portrait 

THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT,  Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  Leonce  Ben^:dite 
First  edition,  37  pages,  11  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  37  pages,  13  illustrations 

MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW  YORK 

“SKYSCRAPERS”  By  Frederick  Keppel 

Second  edition,  24  pages,  9 illustrations 


THIRD  SERIES 

THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRANESI  By  Russell  Sturgr 
Third  edition,  54  pages,  19  illustrations  | 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  By  Atherton  Curti  j 

Second  edition,  28  pages  \ 


MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  LONDON  . 

By  W.  C.  Arensbek  I 
First  edition,  43  pages,  14  illustrations 


DAUBIGNY 


By  Robert  J.  Wickende 


First  edition,  44  pages,  15  illustrations 


SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY  MR.  JOSEPH 
PENNELL  By  Hans  W.  Sing] 

First  edition,  48  pages,  16  illustrations 


ih 

jdll! 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated,  priced 
list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which  Messrs. 
.Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9i/4  x 6i/4  inches,  are  fully  illus- 
trated, and  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York. 
Any  Bulletin  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  five  two-cent  postage  stamps,  the  complete  series  of  fifteen 
Bulletins  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in  gray  boards, 
paper  label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


\DOLPHE  APPIAN 
3TTO  H.  BACHER 
IFELIX  BRACQUEMOND 

h'irst  edition,  54  pages,  18  illustrations 


i i^LIX  BUHOT 

First  edition,  28  pages,  9 illustrations 


jfEAN-BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
'CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DAUBIGNY 
!:.  STORM  VAN  ’S  GRAVESANDE 

First  edition,  52  pages,  15  illustrations 


i| 


‘".IR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

First  edition,  58  pages,  24  illustrations 


! lHARLES  JACQUE 
J ULES  JACQUEMART 
ijOHANN  BARTHOLD  JONGKIND 

‘ i First  edition,  40  pages,  8 illustrations 


I 


MAXIME  LALANNE 


Second  edition,  50  pages,  19  illustration 


ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

First  edition,  48  pages,  14  illustratior 


CHARLES  MERYON 

First  edition,  39  pages,  12  illustratioi 


JEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET 

First  edition,  40  pages,  14  illustratio 


JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Third  edition,  54  pages,  33  illustratio 

SAMUEL  PALMER 
GEORGE  SENSENEY 
JACQUE  JOSEPH  TISSOT 

First  edition,  36  pages,  6 illustratic 

EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN 

First  edition,  28  pages,  6 illustratic 

J.  A.  McNEILL  WHISTLER 

First  edition,  52  pages,  24  illustrati 


CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 
HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 
HENRY  WOLF 

First  edition,  40  pages,  12  illustrati 

Notk.  This  Bulletin  is  out  of  print  and  can  only  be  supplie 
the  bound  volume  of  fifteen  Bulletins 

ANDERS  L.  ZORN 

Second  edition,  36  pages,  14  illustrat 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 


‘ ‘ Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  publish  a valuable  and  instruc- 
tive Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated, with  really  capital  pictures,  and  Avill  be  most 
valuable  for  reference.  ’ ’—Arthur  Hoeber,  The  Glohe  and 
Commercial  Advertiser,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 
165  pages,  9%  x0i^,  84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

“The  firm  has  just  issued  a handsomely  illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with  the 
name  of  each  artist  a biograjjhy.  The  book  is  uniform 
with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe,  and  will 
be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the  amateur  gener- 
ally. Glohe,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press 
122  pages,  9l^  x 6i/4 
65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 


THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 

The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a New  York 
magazine  in  January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the  pub- 
lisher, in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before  his 
death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in  com- 
plete form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  call  the 
attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to  the  study 
of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver ’s  art,  the  col- 
lection and  possession  of  which  afforded  himself  so  much 
pleasure  and  instruction. 

Fifth  edition,  31  pages,  11%  x 8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 


AMERICAN  ETCHERS 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
Reprinted,  bj  permission,  from  The  Century  Magazine, 
with  the  16  original  illustrations. 

To  this  is  added  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the  life 
and  etched  work  of  Charles  Meryon. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer’s  pamphlet  is  specially  recommended 
as  giving  a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  art  of  etching. 

31  pages,  11%  X 7%,  16  illustrations,  20  cents 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Harper’s  Magazine. 

‘ ‘ To  those  >vho  wish  to  gather,  in  a few  minutes’  reading, 
a fair,  clear,  and  not  inadequate  conception  of  the  Art  of 
Engraving  and  its  Great  Masters,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Keppel’s  article  on  the  subject  will  prove  very  satis- 
factory. Although  the  spirit  of  condensation  rules  in  every 
line,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  essential  pith  of  the 
theme  is  omitted.  The  paper  is  remarkably  clear  and 
compendious,  and  is  admirably  written.” — Stephen 
English. 

‘ ‘ Combines  rare  artistic  excellence  with  a high  degree 
of  literary  merit.” — New  York  Tribune. 

Fourth  edition,  16  pages,  11  x 8,  13  illustrations,  15  cents 


LITHOGRAPHY  By  Atherton  Curtis 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  ‘ ‘ Some  Masters  of  Lithography.  ’ ’ 
Second  edition,  12  pages,  6x4% 

This  Pamphlet  will  be  mailed,  free,  on  application  to  the  I 
publishers. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 

EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN  By  Atherton  Curtis 

With  a portrait  of  the  artist  and  ten  head  pieces  etched  < 
expressly  for  tlie  catalogue  and  one  unpublished  plate  f 
(Lion  and  Lioness).  The  edition  is  limited  to  230  num-  *i 
bered  copies  and  is  printed  by  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

Size  10x7  inches,  158  pages,  cloth,  paper  label,  $10 


' FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

New  Yorl 


4 East  39th  Street 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 

LANDSCAPE  ETCHINGS 

OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 

MAY  3 TO  MAY  31,  1911 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO., 

4 EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Golden  Age 
of  Engraving 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents. 
Autograph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full 
boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net 

This  volume  brings  together  the 
results  of  Mr.  Keppel’s  life-long 
study  of  engraving  and  etching.  It 
ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Diirer’s 
work  to  Pennell’s  and  offers  a wealth 
of  comment,  counsel,  suggestion  and 
instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 
the  subject  contains.  The  illustration 
is  no  less  rich  and  varied,  consisting  of 
examples  of  the  work  of  nearly  every 
great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Diirer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  artist. 


First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication  : 

Second  Edition  All  Sold.  Price  of  Third  Edition,  $3.50  Net  * 

A Portrait  Catalogue  of  all  the  publications  of  The  Baker  & Taylor  Co.  ! 

will  be  sent  free  on  request 

THE  BAKER  & TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS  ( 

33  EAST  17th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  - - NEW  YORK 
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Christmas  in  Art 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  162  pages. 

32  illustrations,  cloth.  $2.50  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

The  author,  a foremost  authority  on 
prints,  has  collected  from  various 
sources  many  valuable  illustrations, 
some  of  them  never  before  reproduced, 
showing  the  Nativity  and  the  Christmas 
season  as  figured  by  the  old  masters. 
The  book  contains  about  thirty-two  il- 
lustrations, from  Albrecht  Diirer  and  his 
contemporaries,  down  to  more  modern 
times,  with  a characteristic  and  sympa- 
thetic text.  The  volume  is  not  only 
appropriate  for  the  holiday  season  but 
one  of  standard  interest  and  value. 

$2.50  net.  Postage,  10  cents 

DUFFIELD  & CO.,  PUBLISHERS 

36  WEST  37th  STREET  - - NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  BY 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET  - - NEW  YORK 
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A Genuinely  Important  Book 


THE 

MASTERS  AND 
MASTERPIECES 
OF  ENGRAVING 


]^v  Willis  O.  Chapin 


Illustrated  %vith  6o  engravings  and  heliogravures. 
xiv..,266  pages.  Large  8vo.,full  leather.,  $10.00. 

In  this  volume  we  have  not  only  a sump- 
tuous presentation  of  the  rarest  illustra- 
tions, but  also  a popular  and  discriminating 
treatment  of  this  magnificent  art.  It  is  a 
fascinating  study,  free  from  technical  di- 
gressions, as  the  great  German,  Italian, 
French,  English,  and  American  workers 
are  passed  in  review. 


HARPER  & BROTHERS 
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Old  Spanish 
Masters 

ENGRAVED  ON  WOOD  BY 

Timothy  Cole 

Text  by  Charles  H.  Caffin 

There  are  a few  copies  left  of  the  superb  limited 
edition  of  this  monumental  work.  Each  one  of  the 
thirty-one  proofs  is  printed  on  Japan  paper,  size 
10x14  inches.  The  text  of  the  book  is  printed  on 
Arnold’s  English  hand-made  paper,  with  deckle 
edges  and  entirely  uncut.  Binding,  boards,  with 
white  cloth  back  and  title  tipped  on. 

Will  grow  in  value.  The  price  is  $50  net 

The  Story  of 
Spanish  Painting 

By  Charles  H.  Caffin 

Author  of  “ How  to  Study  Pictures,”  etc. 

The  most  valuable  condensed  work  on  Spanish  art 
to  date.  Thirty-two  half-tone  reproductions  of  no- 
table Spanish  canvases. 

Price,  $l  .20  net;  postage,  12  cents 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  - - NEW  YORK 
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A Short  History  of 
Engraving  and 
Etching 

BY  A.  M.  HIND 

“ A comprehensive  and  thorough  record  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  engravers  from  the  earliest  times,  with 
examples  of  their  works.” — Inland  Printer. 

“ No  better  guide  to  prints  in  general  than  Mr.  Hind’s 
‘ History  of  Engraving  and  Etching’  can  be  imagined. 
Processes  are  discussed  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  masters  and  the  great  schools.” — New  York  Times. 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
^ will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
& Company  four  times  a year.  It  will  con- 
cern itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the  recognized 
great  masters  of  engraving  and  etching,  both  old  and 
' modern,  and  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  contem- 
porary etchings  as  seem  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
. sideration  of  collectors. 

The  publishers  invite  and  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
I tions  for  future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to 
I make  of  the  Quarterly  a magazine  of  permanent 
I value  to  the  constantly  growing  number  of  print- 
j collectors  in  America,  and  they  therefore  ask  for  it 
' the  support  of  its  many  friends. 

I All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
1 Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  since  no 
I issue  will  be  reprinted,  and  the  publishers  cannot 
: promise  to  supply  any  back  numbers. 

I A partial  list  of  contributors  to  future  issues  of 
The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  will  be  found 
upon  the  following  page. 
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PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 

Part  1 

By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 


^^ANY  treatises  have  been  published  on  Sey- 
\ ^ mour  Haden  the  artist,  but  not  one,  as  yet, 
on  Seymour  Haden  the  man.  This  is  as  it 
should  be ; because  no  one  can  write  freely  and 
frankly  on  the  personality  of  a famous  man  while 
that  man  is  still  living,  and  Sir  Seymour  lived  until 
the  year  1910,  when  he  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
three. 

I met  him  often  every  year  for  about  thirty  years, 
and  I first  made  his  acquaintance  when  he  lived  in  his 
very  handsome  house  in  the  aristocratic  region  known 
as  IMayfair,  in  the  west  end  of  London.  His  house 
adjoined  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England. 

The  doctrine  held  by  the  ancients  that  the  Goddess 
of  Fortune  was  stone-blind  has  much  to  warrant  it. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  three  contemporary  nineteenth- 
century  etchers,  all  three  being  men  of  genius.  I 
mean  the  two  French  masters,  Charles  Meryon  and 
Jean-Francois  IMillet,  and  the  Englishman  Seymour 
Haden.  The  two  French  etchers  lived  in  dire  poverty 
and  often  had  to  go  hungry  because  they  had  not  the 
means  to  pay  for  a meal ; while,  to  their  English 
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contemporary,  ‘‘the  lines  were  fallen  in  pleasant 
places’’  and  he  never  knew  the  wants  that  pinch  the 
poor. 

Born  in  1818,  in  his  father’s  fine  house  in  Sloane 
Street,  London  West,  Francis  Seymour  Haden  had 
the  advantage  of  coming  of  a good  and  well-known 
family,  in  easy  circumstances,  and  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  having  received  an  excellent  university 
education,  so  that  he  found  himself,  from  the  first, 
the  social  equal  of  many  of  the  best  in  the  land,  and 
he  never  had  to  invade  and  overcome  that  formidable 
social  barrier  which  in  England  so  sternly  divides 
the  “somebodies”  from  the  “nobodies”;  and  during 
his  long  and  active  life  he  certainly  did  nothing  to 
diminish  or  discredit  the  high  social  standing  to  which 
he  was  horn  and  bred. 

This  being  so,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life 
an  ideal  Tory  aristocrat,  a condition  which  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  who  “never 
forgot  anything  and  never  learned  anything.”  In 
maintaining  any  opinion  which  he  had  formed,  or 
inherited,  he  was  as  immovable  as  the  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  it  made  no  difference  to  him  if  later  evidence 
showed  that  his  earlier  opinions  were  wrong. 

I well  remember  hearing  that  man  of  genius,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  say  in  a sermon:  “Talk  of  the  sin 
of  Pride— we  have  n’t  half  enough  of  it!”  Be  that  i 
as  it  may,  Seymour  Haden  was  always  a proud  man,  > 
and  this  innate  pride  sometimes  rendered  him  in-  i 
tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  other  good  men  whose  ideas 
were  also  entitled  to  due  respect.  Indeed,  I have  i 
never  known  a man  who  set  a higher  value  on  himself.  < 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  him — whether  it  might  be 
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Portrait  of  Seymour  Haden  at  the  Age  of  Sixty-two 

From  the  engraving  by  William  Sherborn 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6 X 3V2  inches 
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his  collection  of  the  best  prints  by  older  masters,  his 
house  and  its  appointments  great  and  small,  or  the 
instrnments  which  he  used  when  he  practised  surgery, 
—everything  must  be  of  the  very  best.  This  deter- 
mination of  his  was,  within  limits,  a noble  one,  al- 
thongli  it  sometimes  made  him  intolerant  of  other 
men  who  were  unable  to  rise  to  his  high  ideals. 

In  this  ingrained  pride  and  self-esteem  of  Seymonr 
Haden’s  he  was  far  too  proud  to  be  vain.  I do  not 
think  .he  had  any  vanity  at  all.  In  this  respect  he 
differed,  '‘as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,”  from 
his  illustrious  brother-in-law,  Whistler.  The  latter’s 
lifelong  habit  was  to  pose  and  to  perform  like  an 
actor  on  the  stage— whether  his  audience  consisted 
of  many  auditors  or  of  only  one ; while  Iladen,  though 
an  eminently  well-bred  gentleman,  cared  nothing 
whatever  about  the  impression  he  might  be  making 
ion  his  auditors — so  long  as  his  actions  were  approved 
by  himself.  On  such  occasions  all  went  charmingly 
I until  some  other  person  uttered  a heterodox  opinion 
]0n  art,  or  politics,  or  any  other  subject ; but  when  that 
jhappened  Sir  Seymour’s  indignation  would  burst 
fforth  like  a raging  volcano. 

j On  one  such  occasion,  while  I was  a guest  in  his 
leountry  house,  1 infuriated  him— though  with  no  evil 
jintention.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  patriot  Charles 
I Stewart  Parnell  was  making  such  a brave  struggle 
■"n  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  Home  Rule 
‘*or  Ireland,  I expressed  my  admiration  for  Parnell, 
lilvhen  Sir  Se^miour  got  very  angry  and  so  made 
oil  the  company  uncomfortable.  Thus  far  I did  not 
ijidame  myself;  but  a year  later  1 certainly  was 
jjjshamed  of  my  own  indiscretion.  I had  quite  for- 
fj|:otten  about  the  outbreak  of  the  former  year  and  I 


again  expressed  my  warm  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  Irish  Home  Rule.  It  was  just  at  the  beginning 
of  dinner  at  Sir  Seymour’s  hospitable  table,  but  no 
sooner  had  I mentioned  the  subject  than  he  flung 
down  knife  and  fork,  marched  out  of  the  dining-room, 
banged  the  door  behind  him,  and  tramped  up-stairs 
to  his  bedroom.  That  sweet  woman.  Lady  Haden, 
said  to  me  very  quietly,  “We  shall  see  no  more  of 
Sir  Seymour  to-night,”  and  next  morning,  before 
my  host  appeared  at  breakfast,  his  very  tactful  wife, 
laying  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm,  said  to  me,  “Mr. 
Keppel,  in  conversing  with  my  husband,  pray  avoid 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.”  Most  readers 
would  think  that  the  little  incident  ended  here;  but 
it  did  n’t.  Presently  Sir  Seymour  came  down  to 
breakfast  and  carried  in  his  hand  a large  and  hand- 
some book  which  he  presented  to  me.  On  the  fly-leaf 
I read  a long  and  most  kindly  dedication  written  by 
himself;  and  so  that  was  the  end  of  the  incident.  I 
remember  that  when  I received  this  amende  honorahle 
my  first  impulse  was  to  recall  a characteristic  Irish 
adage  which  says;  “First  cut  my  head,  an’  then  give 
me  a plasther ! ’ ’ 

Lady  Haden  was,  in  a very  quiet  and  refined  way, 
a remarkable  woman.  She  was  daughter  of  an  Ameri- 
can army  officer.  Major  Whistler,  and  she  bore  the 
Puritan  Christian  names  of  Deborah  Delano.  In  more 
than  one  of  Sir  Seymour’s  etchings  her  first  name 
is  quieted  down  to  “Dasha.”  She  was  half-sister  to 
the  great  Whistler,  who  was  the  issue  of  her  father’s 
second  marriage,  and  she  clung  to  her  “brother  Jim- 
mie” to  the  end  of  her  life.  All  the  art  which  was 
inherent  in  the  Whistler  family  manifested  itself  in 
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Haden.  Thomas  Haden  of  Derby 

Derby,  my  grandfather,  was,  under  a polished 

hom^e  against  “tf 'w^ote^U-b'  orDelrh^Irg  Jh^raTr 

Seymour  Hadeu. 

bize  of  the  original  etching,  13%  x9%  inches 
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jady  Haden’s  music.  She  was  a marvelous  reader 
)f  piano  music,  and  when  Sir  Seymour  got  possession 
)f  the  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Woodcote 
Manor  in  Hampshire,  Lady  Haden,  perceiving  that 
:here  was  no  musical  skill  among  the  young  men  of 
die  neighboring  village  of  Bramdean,  organized  a 
band  or  orchestra  for  these  rustics.  To  one  she  taught 
the  violin,  to  another  the  flute,  to  another  the  trom- 
bone, etc.  After  about  two  years  of  drilling  I had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  her  band  performing  in 
the  school-house  at  Bramdean,  and  they  played  re- 
spectably well,  while  the  sweet  old  lady  conducted 
the  music  with  her  baton.  Toward  the  end  of  her 
life  she  became  totally  blind,  and  after  that  I never 
was  more  affected  in  my  life  than  when,  at  Woodcote 
Manor,  I saw  her  grope  her  way  to  her  piano  and 
jieard  her  play,  superbly,  some  great  compositions  by 
Beethoven  and  Chopin. 

At  Woodcote  Manor  Sir  Seymour  enjoyed  his  life 
I horoughly  (except  when  something  went  wrong  and 
I iiade  him  angry).  The  mansion  stood  in  its  own 
lark  and  there  was  a beautiful  old  garden  inclosed 
vith  high  stone  walls.  One  summer  when  his  long 
ledge  of  sweet  pea  was  in  full  bloom  he  took  me  to 
lee  it  and  told  me  that  he  had  thought  out  a new 
jnd  interesting  botanical  fact,  on  which  he  had  writ- 
len  a paper  for  the  learned  Royal  Society,  and  that 
le  intended  to  send  it  to  them  in  London  and  to  invite 
lOme  eminent  botanists  of  the  Society  to  come  to 
Voodcote  and  see  the  phenomenon  for  themselves. 

1 lis  theory  was  that  garden  flowers  always  had  a len- 
iency to  return  to  the  original  color  of  the  same 
ilossoms  in  the  wild  plant,  especially  when  the  garden 
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plant  grew  tall,  and  then  he  showed  me  that,  in  his 
hedge  of  sweet  pea,  the  purple  blossoms  at  the  top  were 
much  more  numerous  than  the  flowers  of  pink  or 
])lue  or  white  which  were  lower  down,  thus  proving 
that  when  a garden  sweet  pea  grew  tall  the  blossoms 
returned  to  the  original  purple  color  of  the  wild  pea. 

I had  always  been  somewhat  of  a horticulturist  my- 
self and  so  1 said  to  him : ‘ ‘ It  is  evident  that  the 
j)lants  here  bearing  purple  flowers  grow  taller  than 
the  otliers ; but  you  must  remember  that  any  single 
plant  of  sweet  pea  can  give  you  nothing  but  one  and 
the  same  color  in  its  blossoms.”  Sir  Seymour  sent 
for  his  pig-headed  old  Hampshire  gardener,  put  tht 
(piestion  to  him,  and  although  the  old  man  was  greatl} 
in  awe  of  his  master  he  gave  his  decision  on  my  sid( 
and  against  Sir  Seymour.  ‘'You  are  a pair  of  fools, 
was  the  old  gentleman’s  angry  answer,  and  he  startec 
to  leave  us.  But  I overtook  him  and  said : “Now,  Si 
Seymour,  it  is  not  fair  to  me  to  leave  this  little  scien 
tific  (piestion  undecided.  Pray  come  back  for  a fev 
minutes  and  let  me  cut  two  or  three  of  your  plant 
at  the  roots,  disentangle  them  from  the  hedge,  an( 
show  you  that  although  they  mingle  when  growin 
close  together  yet  you  never  get  more  than  one  colore 
bloom  from  one  plant.”  To  this  he  consented,  an 
of  course  my  demonstration  showed  that  his  theor 
was  wrong;  but  his  anger  against  me  lasted  till  bee 
time,  and  it  was  only  next  morning  that  he  said  t 
me:  “Keppel,  you  made  me  angry  yesterday  aboi 
those  sweet  peas,— but,  all  the  same,  I am  glad  yo 
saved  me  from  making  a damned  fool  of  myself  befoi 
the  Royal  Society.” 

Sir  Seymour’s  anger  on  this  occasion  was  mil 
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Facsimile,  in  reduced  size,  of  the  Certificate  of  Seymour  Haden’s 
Candidacy  for  Membership  in  the  Athen/Eum  Club 


(See  opposite  page) 
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compared  with  the  rage  he  flew  into  with  his  gardener 
when,  after  the  master  had  been  absent  for  a day  in 
London,  he  returned  and  found  that  his  man  had 
spent  a laborious  day  in  scraping  off  the  beautiful 
green  moss  which  adorned  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  the  old  apple-trees  in  the  garden.  I was 
with  Sir  Seymour  when  he  made  the  distressing  dis- 
covery and  I heard  the  furious  sound  of  the  vials  of 
I wrath  which  he  poured  on  the  stupid  old  man’s  head. 

I After  Sir  Seymour  had  gone  the  poor  gardener  said 
. to  me:  ‘‘And  that  ’s  my  thanks  for  having  worked 
. hard  to  make  his  old  apple-trees  look  neat  and  tidy ! ’ ’ 
Besides  being  a fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Sir  Seymour  Haden  was  a member  of  the 
most  exclusive  club  in  London— if  not  in  the  world — 
the  Athenaeum.  It  generally  took  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  for  any  candidate  to  be  elected.  Sir 
Seymour  had  to  wait  eighteen  years.  The  usage  of 
this  club  is  to  hang  on  the  wall  a large  sheet  of  paper 
setting  forth  the  name  and  the  qualities  of  the  candi- 
date, and  any  member  who  approved  of  this  candidate 
would  sign  this  paper.  Whether  many  of  these 
eminent  persons  had  much  idea  of  the  quality  of  a 
‘fine  etching  is  quite  another  matter,  but  Sir  Sey- 
jmour’s  nomination  sheet  at  the  club  was  crammed 
Iwith  signatures  of  eminent  men  advocating  his  elec- 
tion. Among  these  signatures  are  those  of  Robert 
Browning,  Anthony  Trollope,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dr. 
Fait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Huxley,  the  great 
icientist;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  and  Sir  E.  J. 
I i^oynter,  now  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
; Vrts.  Besides  the  signatures  of  these  famous  men 
rho  had  “achieved  greatness”  other  signers  of  this 


Athenaeum  document  had  been  ‘‘born  great,”  includ- 
ing several  hereditary  peers;  and — to  finish  Shakes- 
peare’s sentence— the  gentleman  chiefly  concerned 
never  waited  to  have  ‘ ‘ greatness  thrust  upon  him,  ’ ’ for 
he  was  always  quite  willing  to  meet  greatness  half- 
way. 

The  Athenaeum  Club  is  so  desperately  exclusive 
that  no  member  can  bring  in  an  outsider  except  to 
a little  sentry-box  inside  the  main  portal,  which  room 
is  only  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  persons. 
On  one  occasion  when  I was  visiting  Sir  Seymour  I 
did  one  of  the  few  deliberately  wicked  things  that 
ever  I did  in  my  life.  As  I stood  in  the  little  sentry- 
box  1 perceived  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York 
entering  with  a friend  at  the  front  door  of  the  club.j 
The  two  walked  straight  to  the  glass  door  of  the  little 
sentry-box  where  I was,  and  the  eminent  prelate  said  ' 
to  his  friend,  in  a loud  authoritative  voice:  “We  car 
sign  the  documents  here  in  a moment.”  Then  it  wai-  ; 
that  “Satan  entered  into  me.”  I knew  that  this  wae  i 
my  only  chance  ever  to  make  a British  archbishoj  i 
wait  till  I was  “good  and  ready,”  and  so,  althougl  i 
1 had  finished  my  business  with  Sir  Seymour,  I begai  i 
talking  and  talking  about  his  friends  in  Paris  an(  'i 
what  they  were  doing,  until  I kept  the  very  impatien  i 
archbishop  striding  up  and  down  before  the  littt 
door  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  twice  when  | 
caught  his  eye  he  looked  at  his  watch,  glared  at  mt  j 
and  exclaimed,  “Dear  me,  how  tiresome!”  (It  wi]  i 
be  remembered  that  in  genteel  English  parlance  th 
word  “tiresome”  means  “annoying”  or  “provol 
ing.  ”)  At  last,  when  I could  talk  no  more.  Sir  Se> 
mour  rose  from  his  chair,  opened  the  door,  and  im 
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view  of  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  etched  in  1863,  looking  ont  of 
Whistler’s  window 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5%  X 8 inches 
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the  raging  Dr.  Maclagan  outside.  “Oh,  Archbishop,” 
said  he,  “I  do  hope  we  have  not  kept  you  waiting,” 
and  His  Grace  made  answer  in  a very  fretful  voice, 
“Well,  in  point  of  fact,  Sir  Seymour,  you  have!”  I 
cannot  claim  that  this  prank  of  mine  did  me  any 
credit,  but  in  my  boyhood  days  in  England  my  family 
and  I had  suffered  from  the  pomposity  of  English 
prelates. 

The  feud  between  Seymour  Haden  and  Whistler 
was  known  throughout  Europe.  Whistler  loathed 
Haden  and  Haden  detested  Whistler.  But  Sir  Sey- 
mour drew  a distinction  between  the  man  whom  he 
abominated  and  the  artist  whom  he  greatly  admired. 
This  admiration  led  him  to  make  a notable  collection 
of  Whistler’s  prints.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Seymour 
said  to  me  that  if  he  were  forced  to  part  with  his 
Rembrandt  etchings  or  with  his  Whistlers  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  determine  which  master’s  works  he 
must  let  go.  Later  on  I repeated  this  saying  to 
Whistler  and  that  modest  gentleman  calmly  remarked  : 
“Why,  Haden  should  first  part  with  his  Rembrandts, 
of  course.” 

Among  the  historic  questions  which  can  never  be 
definitely  determined  is  the  one — whether  Seymour 
Haden  was  the  man  who  kicked  Whistler  down-stairs 
or  whether  it  was  Whistler  who  administered  this 
violent  treatment  to  Haden.  I have  heard  the  story 
from  both,  and  each  of  these  eminent  men  stoutly 
maintained  that  he  had  been  the  kicker  and  his  ad- 
versary the  kicked  one. 

As  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etch- 
ers Sir  Seymour  did  a great  work  in  maintaining 
sound  doctrine  in  etching.  Nothing  was  admitted 
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which  was  ‘ ^ commerciar  ’ in  character,  and  etchings 
which  were  done  after  paintings  by  other  hands  were 
rigorously  ruled  out. 

The  membership  comprised  foreign  as  well  as  Brit- 
ish artists,  and  membership  was  eagerly  sought  for, — 
so  much  so  that  many  famous  etchers  never  were 
elected,  although  they  tried  hard  to  l)e. 

The  members  often  had  to  complain  of  the  master- 
ful ways  of  their  president ; he  ruled  them  with  a rod 
of  iron,  but  still  the  malcontents  were  forced  to  en- 
dure it,— well  knowing  that  no  other  man  could  give 
to  the  Society  the  prestige  and  authority  that  Seymour 
Iladen  gave  to  it. 

In  all  other  art  exhibitions  a good  thing,  done  by  an 
outsider,  is  accepted  and  welcomed,  but  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  exhibits  nothing  except  the 
work  of  its  own  members. 

We  have  seen  that  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  in  spite  of 
his  good  qualities— and  his  great  qualities— was  a man 
of  a domineering  and  disputatious  nature.  I know 
of  no  figure  in  dramatic  literature  whom  he  resembled 
so  closely  as  Sheridan’s  Sir  Anthony  Ahsolute.  Both 
of  these  Sirs  were  of  a violent  and  masterful  temper, 
and  yet  both  of  them  were  good  men. 

Besides  Seymour  Iladen ’s  signal  achievements  as 
etcher  and  as  surgeon,  and  his  zeal  as  an  angler,  he, 
like  some  other  good  men,  had  a special  hobby  which 
he  rode  for  years,  and  which  he  often  ventilated  in 
the  London  Times.  Ilis  theory  was  that  no  corpse 
shoidd  be  buried  in  a solid  wooden  coffin,  but  that  it 
should  be  inclosed  in  a loose  wicker  case,  where  the 
earth  could  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  dead  body. 
He  contended  that  such  contact  would  \ery  quickly 
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Sir  Seymour  Haden 

From  the  drawing  by  Alphonse  Legros,  done  in  1895 
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the  etching  by  Percy  Thomas 


turn  ''earth  to  earth.”  One  of  his  demonstrations 
was  practised  on  the  dead  body  of  a large  old  sow  that 
died  in  his  farm-yard.  (The  animars  name,  1 remem- 
ber, was  Mary  Jane.)  Sir  Seymour  had  Mary  Jane 
buried  in  the  garden,  in  a shallow  grave,  and  he  had  a 
covering  of  not  more  than  three  inches  of  earth  laid 
over  her.  Then  every  visitor  to  Woodcote  Manor  had 
to  visit  the  grave  and  to  use  his  olfactory  organs  over 
it.  I myself  had  to  do  this  on  two  occasions  and  I 
must  say  that  I detected  no  foul  odor  whatever. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  I enjoyed  a peculiar 
privilege  in  connection  with  Woodcote  Manor.  The 
old  couple,  used  to  the  stir  and  bustle  of  London, 
where  they  had  "troops  of  friends,”  sometimes  found 
themselves  somewhat  lonely  in  the  solitude  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  so  it  happened  that  for  more  than  twenty 
years  I was  given  carte  blanche  to  invite  to  Woodcote 
any  person  I pleased.  I was  very  particular  as  to  the 
persons  whom  I thus  invited ; but  the  people  so  invited 
were  charmed  with  their  visit,  whether  it  lasted  for 
three  days  or  for  two  weeks,  and  the  English  know 
very  well  how  to  make  a guest  comfortable. 

In  the  park  at  Woodcote  Manor  there  is  an  etched 
tablet,  nailed  to  the  trunk  of  an  ancient  hawthorn- 
! tree.  It  reads : 

A loyal  friend  through  weal  and  woe, 

At  last,  stern  death  o ’ertakes  him : 

Here  sleeps  my  loving,  wise  old  crow, 

Till  Gabriel ’s  trumpet  wakes  him. 

I wrote  this  epitaph  at  Lady  Seymour  Haden’s  re- 
quest. She  gave  to  my  dear  old  pet  crow  a resting- 
place  when  he  died.  That  crow  was  more  like  a friend 
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than  a pet.  On  Atlantic  steamers  he  would  fly  about 
among  the  sea-gulls,  and  in  London  I used  to  open  the 
windows  and  he  flew  where  he  pleased,  but  I was 
always  sure  that  he  would  come  hack  to  me. 

Tije  present  article  is  already  so  long  that  1 must  not 
prolong  it  further;  but  in  a later  number  of  the 
Quarterly  I intend  to  give  an  account  of  Sir  Sey- 
mour Haden’s  visit  to  the  United  States. 


{To  he  coiifitnied) 
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Haden.  Mytton  Hall 
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This  plate  was  etched  in  1859  from  the  grounds  of  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  at  Fulham' 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4V2  X 11  inches 
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Note.  The  following'  books,  catalogues,  etc.  will  be  found  useful 
m the  study  of  Seymour  Hadeii  and  of  his  etched  work 
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Whistler.  Greenwich  Pensioner 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  inches 


Haden.  Sub  Tegmine 

ihis  plate  was  etched  on  the  same  day  as,  and  in  coinpan 
with.  Whistler 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  x6  inches 


Haden.  Towing  Path 


TWO  MASTERS  OF  MODERN  WOOD- 
ENGRAVING 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHEB  CABY 

Art  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times 

superiority  of  wood-engraving  as  a method 
of  reproduction  over  the  half-tone  process 
that  has  superseded  it  in  recent  times  lies 
chiefly  in  its  greater  flexibility  of  accent  and  its 
greater  sensitiveness  in  following  the  spirit  of  the 
; original.  No  mechanical  presentation  of  an  idea  can 
jconvey  its  significance,  potential  or  actual,  with  as 
vital  emphasis  as  a personal  presentation  of  it.  How- 
ever lifelike  a mechanism  is  made,  the  essential  of 
life  is  not  in  it. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  reproductive  crafts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reproductive  processes,  that  they 
can  carry  on  the  life  of  the  original  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, and  while,  necessarily,  they  somewhat  change 
the  features  of  the  originals  by  their  freer  human 

(interpretation,  they  do  not  subtract  from  them  the 
^dtal  principle  which  makes  them  quick  and  warm. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  wood-engravers,  the  men 
Adio  worked  in  Dlirer’s  time  and  just  before,  their 
oold  and  rugged  art  was  largely  the  result  of  their 
turdy  handling  of  the  tool  and  knowledge  of  the 
iiaterial.  Not  very  much  was  left  to  their  sym- 
)athetic  imagination.  The  artist  drew  directly  upon 


the  block  and  the  engraver’s  task  was  limited  to 
following  his  line  with  fidelity  and  skill.  Even  in 
the  day  of  tlie  English  Dalziels,  the  famous  brothers 
who  engraved  among  other  things  the  designs  for 
the  Moxon  Tennyson,  the  artist  who  did  not  submit 
to  making  his  drawing  in  a manner  that  permitted 
the  tool  to  move  across  the  wood-block  along  the  line 
of  least  resistance  suffered  accordingly.  We  know 
how  Rossetti  groaned  in  anguish  over  his  martyred 
designs  for  William  Allingham’s  ‘‘Poems,”  and 
burst  out  in  parody : 

()  woodman,  spare  that  ])loek, 

0 gash  not  anyhow ! 

It  took  ten  days  by  clock, 

1 ’d  fain  protect  it  now. 

Chorus:  JVild  Janghier  from  Dalzicl’s  ivorlshop. 

Yet  I have  seen  one  of  these  drawings  by  Rossetti 
reitroduced  in  half-tone  from  the  design  made  before 
tlie  block  was  cut,  and  in  comparison  with  the  wood- 
engraving from  the  same  design,  copied  on  the  block, 
have  found  it  ratlier  spiritless  in  spite  of  its  daintier 
di*aftsmanship  and  more  intricate  invention.  Dal- 
ziel  was  an  artist  and  his  hand  knew  its  duty— to 
create  life,  let  what  nmst  go  to  the  wall. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  artist  to  the  engraver  has  been 
reversed.  Where  the  artist  formerly  in  self-defence 
compromised  in  favor  of  the  engraver’s  limitations,  » 
it  is  now  tlie  engraver  who  bends  his  beautiful  craft  • 
with  inci*edible  ingenuity  to  meet  the  artist’s  impulse 
at  every  turn.  Formerly  the  artist  was  obliged  to 
think  in  line  where  he  wished  his  thought  translated 
by  tlie  engraver.  To-day  he  thinks  as  freely  in  tone 
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After  the  i)aintins  hy  Jan  van  der  Meer  of  Delft 
Rei)rodnced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  hy  The  Century  Co.) 

■'^ize  of  the  original  engraving,  (5  X 5 inches 


Portrait  of  a Lady 
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Young  Woman  at  a Window 


After  the  painting  hy  Jan  van  cler  Meer  of  Delft,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
Reproduced  from  Henry  AVolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8^/4  x714  inches 
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as  in  line,  conscious  that  his  interpreter  will  he  equal 
to  reproducing  that  tone  upon  the  block. 

This,  of  course,  has  led  to  an  entirely  new  school 
of  wood-engraving  and  to  a vast  widening  of  scope 
for  the  engraver,  who  is  at  once  more  and  less  inde- 
pendent. He  is  compelled  hy  the  very  nature  of  his 
amhition  to  follow  more  closely  than  ever  the  facts 
of  the  design,  and  not  only  the  linear  facts  hut  those 
of  atmosphere,  texture,  chiaroscuro,  and  color,  which 
once  he  might  have  ignored  as  outside  his  province. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  at  liberty  to  choose  from 
the  whole  field  of  art  those  achievements  that  most 
appeal  to  him  for  reproduction.  Quite  often  he  finds 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  translating  the  work  of 
painters  who  are  least  of  all  masters  in  line ; and  it 
is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  whatever  gives  him  most 
pleasure  in  the  doing  will  yield  the  best  result  under 
his  hand. 

Together  with  these  broader  and  more  stimulating 
opportunities,  however,- has  come  the  change  in  con- 
ditions of  publication  and  of  popular  demand  that 
have  brought  the  cheap  and  rapid-process  work  into 
prominence,  crowding  the  work  of  the  engravers  out 
of  the  general  market.  Thus  it  is  that  the  school” 
of  modern  wood-engraving  in  this  country  has  shrunk 
practically  to  two  engravers,  j\rr.  Timothy  Cole  and 
^Ir.  Henry  Wolf,  whose  art  is  employed  for  the  re- 
, production  of  special  pictures  for  the  more  fastidious 
of  the  magazine  editors,  and  for  amateurs  and  col- 
lectors who  choose  these  records  of  their  most  cher- 
ished possessions  in  place  of  the  photograph  or  process 
reproduction.  Mr.  Cole  for  many  years  has  given 
ihis  attention  solely  to  the  black-and-white  reproduc- 
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tion  of  the  work  of  European  painters,  for  the  most 
part  old  masters,  and  of  diverse  schools.  In  his  early 
years,  however,  he  devoted  interesting  blocks  to  such 
subjects  as  Whistler’s  portrait  of  his  mother,  Abbott 
Thayer’s  Autumn  Afternoon  in  BerJ{shire,  Elihu 
Vedder’s  The  Lost  3Jiu(t,  Winslow  Homer’s  fisher 
people,  and  portraits  of  prominent  Americans. 

Hy  far  his  most  successful  work  is  that  devoted  to 
tlie  old  masters,  and  in  this  he  demonstrates  the  essen- 
tially critical  temper  of  his  mind.  All  translators 
of  tlie  ideas  of  others  must  be  more  or  less  critics, 
but  Mr.  Cole’s  mental  eciuipment  is  peculiarly  of 
tliat  tolerant,  sympathetic,  and  reconstructive  order 
characteristic  of  the  purely  critical  mind.  Whether 
he  is  defining  the  quality  of  a Botticelli  or  a Velas- 
(piez  or  a Watteau,  his  thought  melts  into  that  of  the 
artist  and  he  becomes  intensely  sensitive  to  the  spirit- 
ual character  of  his  subject.  A¥e  have  only  to  turn 
from  the  engraving  of  Gainsborough’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Graliam  to  that  of  Zurbaran’s  Saint  (Atharine 
in  Praijer  to  realize  how  flexibly  the  engraver  fol- 
lows the  personality  of  the  artist  and  how  far  he 
loses  himself  in  the  j^assionate  effort  to  evoke  the  state 
of  mind  in  which  the  original  work  was  produced. 
This  plasticity,  this  ready  analysis  and  elastic  taste, 
have  their  (‘ertain  reward  in  an  extraordinarily  ex-  S 
pressive  techniciue.  So  single  and  disinterested  an 
aim  — the  loyal  ])resentation  of  the  characteristic 
(jualities  of  the  original  in  all  their  subtlety — de- 
mands a te('hni({ue  that  fits  itself  to  every  case,  and 
this  ]\rr.  Cole  has  acquired.  Tlis  graver  reproduces 
the  material  textures  of  his  subject,  the  gloss  of  satin, 
the  depth  of  velvet,  the  lucidity  of  light,  the  vibration 
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St.  Catharine  in  Prayer 

' After  the  painting  Ijy  Zurharan 

, Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole's  wood-engraving 

(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

! Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X 5 Vs  inches 
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The  Countess  of  Oxford 


After  the  painting  by  John  Hoppner 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  x5%  inches 


of  air,  with  what  seems  a kind  of  magic  to  the  un- 
initiated ol)server.  He  handles  his  tool  as  a painter 
handles  his  brush,  with  the  same  freedom  and  dex- 
terous control,  and  the  same  variation  of  stroke  to 
meet  various  problems.  He  considers  his  black-and- 
white  as  color  and  by  his  adjustment  of  values  sug- 
gests not  only  color  but  the  actual  colors  of  his 
original. 

Naturally  he  also  pays  the  price  of  this  eclectic 
kindness.  In  few  of  his  engravings  do  we  feel  the 
personality  of  the  interpreter  gathering  together  the 
results  of  his  perceptions  and  presenting  them  with 
his  own  definite  stamp  upon  them.  His  humility  and 
great  intelligence  seem  to  preclude  any  thrusting  for- 
ward of  his  individuality.  More  than  the  craftsman 
of  ancient  times  he  waives  his  right  to  self-expression 
and  lets  himself  be  content  with  interpretation.  In 
studying  the  variations  of  his  line,  full  and  rich  and 
l)old  in  certain  engravings  from  the  Spanish  masters, 
fine  and  thin  in  others  from  the  Primitives,  delicate 
and  restrained,  impulsive  and  swift,  or  nervous  and 
sharp,  it  is  easy  to  think  of  it  as  the  engraver’s  spirit 
or  'Hamiliar,  ” freed  from  the  determinate  features 
of  his  personality  and  working  his  generous  will  in 
expounding  the  art  of  others. 

One  of  his  latest  blocks,  a pretty  subject  by  Wat- 
teau in  which  a soubrette  waits  in  a park  for  a dila- 
tory lover,  is  a model  of  sensitive  technique  that 
demonstrates  the  power  of  the  steel  graver  to  repro- 
duce the  tenderest  and  most  evanescent  effects  that 
the  brush  can  evoke.  It  also  demonstrates  the  ten- 
dency of  the  interpreter— which  he  shares  with  every 
, critic  impassioned  for  justice— to  emphasize  the  most 
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salient  of  the  characteristics  in  the  original  just  be- 
yond the  point  of  balanced  resemblance.  The  light, 
back  of  the  charming  eighteentli-ceiitiiry  head  and 
shimmering  on  the  fair  bosom,  is  modified  by  the 
famous  ‘‘aerial  envelope”  which  constitutes  the 
painter’s  chief  quality.  Jn  making  his  portrait  of 
tlie  picture  i\Ir.  Cole  has  laid  stress  on  this  diffused 
light  as  a feature  necessary  to  the  likeness,  and  this 
very  stress,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  French 
“charge,”  and  ever  so  slightly  distorts  the  character- 
istic it  reproduces,  is  a part  of  the  engraver’s  disin- 
terestedness and  conscience  in  avoiding  personal 
predilection  and  prejudice.  Like  every  true  critic  he 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  theme  and  anxious  to 
re])roduce  its  special  character,  and  unlike  most  ar- 
tists his  range  of  theme  is  so  wide  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  gaining  from  his  work  as  a whole  an 
imj)ression  of  synthesis. 

With  f\Ir.  Wolf  the  case  is  quite  otherwise,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  good  fortune  that  we 
liave  in  these  two  artists  embodiments  of  almost 
opposite  tendencies.  f\Ir.  Wolf  is  certainly  not  less 
conscientious  than  his  comrade  in  striving  to  express 
the  individual  traits  of  the  painters  whose  pictures 
he  interj)rets ; nevertheless  we  have  underlying  the 
richly  differentiated  surface  of  his  accomplishment 
a strong  ])ersonal  inspiration  that  contributes  a unity 
of  type,  a kind  of  central  idea,  to  which  his  various 
})erceptions  subtly  conform.  He  takes  his  liberties 
boldly  with  such  confidence  in  the  result  that  one 
accepts  his  conclusion  as  authoritative  and  original, 
as  though  he  had  been  working  from  the  reality  and 
not  from  some  one  else’s  conception  of  the  reality. 
His  translation  is  less  close  in  matters  of  detail  than 
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Miss  Alexander 

After  the  painting  by  Whistler 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  X5%  inches 
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Mr.  Cole’s,  but  it  has  an  accent  of  its  own  that  gives 
the  effect  of  a story  told  for  the  first  time,  and  we 
think  less  of  his  subject  than  of  his  message  concern- 
ing it. 

In  consequence,  we  find  ourselves  greatly  more  in- 
terested in  certain  blocks  than  in  others.  Three 
artists  of  the  many  whose  pictures  have  been  re- 
created by  Mr.  Wolf  stand  out  saliently  as  offering 
him  material  which  he  can  accept  not  only  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  that  intimacy  of  understanding 
which  provides  a human  tie  between  a man  and  his 
work:  the  great  Spaniard  whose  portrait  of  a young 
girl  in  the  Hispanic  Museum  has  given  the  engraver 
his  highest  opportunity ; the  French  poet  of  landscape 
art;  and  Alden  Weir.  Alien  as  these  seem  in  method 
and  in  the  character  of  their  inspiration,  they  come 
together  in  the  personality  of  their  translator  and 
receive  at  his  hands  an  illuminating  treatment  that 
seems  to  put  them  anew  before  a world  that  easily 
would  weary  of  hackneyed  presentations  of  their 
virtues,  with  the  dew  of  their  morning  still  fresh,  with 
the  bloom  of  their  joyous  spontaneous  art  untarnished. 

I dwell  on  this  capacity  for  making  a new  and  fresh 
work  of  art  out  of  a reproduction,  rather  than  upon 
the  technicalities  of  method  which  at  best  I could 
discuss  only  from  second-hand  knowledge,  because 
the  constructive  and  personal  quality  in  Mr.  Wolf’s 
work  seems  to  me  infinitely  more  important  than  any 
brilliant  effect  he  may  have  achieved  through  his 
truly  consummate  mastery  of  his  instrument.  When 
he  plays  with  a feathery  touch  over  a landscape 
by  Corot,  for  example,  working  comparatively  in 
darkness,  as  he  cannot  know  precisely  what  he  has 
done  until  he  sees  his  first  proof  from  the  wood-block, 
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feeling  his  material  yield  to  his  will  under  his  trained 
hand,  and  guarding  the  general  tone  of  his  result  as 
jealously  as  a painter  guards  his  color  harmony,  we 
lose  almost  entirely  in  the  finished  product  the  sense 
that  he  has  looked  upon  that  particular  aspect  of 
nature  with  eyes  other  than  his  own.  He  has  seen 
through  the  painting  to  the  lovely  reality  and  has  let 
himself  be  swayed  by  the  same  emotions  as  the  painter 
working  in  the  presence  of  the  scene. 

He  also  has  extended  the  function  of  the  wood- 
block to  the  creation  of  original  work.  A number  of 
his  proofs  are  from  blocks  on  which  he  has  recorded 
his  individual  impressions  of  nature,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  these  the  absence  of  the  influence  of 
others.  The  Morning  Star  is  a beautiful  engraving, 
in  which  an  hour  of  the  day  has  been  chosen  when 
nature  is  at  her  most  exquisite  moment  of  charm. 
Only  a deeply  poetic  nature  grasps  the  subtle  differ- 
ences between  the  world  at  this  hour  of  morning 
twilight  and  at  the  hour  of  evening.  The  peculiar 
crispness  and  tang  of  the  dawn  is  felt  in  the  engrav- 
ing for  which  the  artist  made  pilgrimages  at  dawn  to 
a spot  in  Central  Park  where  he  had  made  his  pre- 
liminary sketch.  The  soft  gray  mist,  the  still  re- 
flections, the  gentle  quickening  of  the  sky  before  the 
approach  of  the  sun,  and  the  austere  splendor  of  the 
reigning  star,  are  in  his  work,  and  the  print  is  finer 
than  anything  he  has  made  from  Corot,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  here  he  has  had  to  make  no  compromise 
at  all  with  an  impression  gained  at  second  hand.  It 
is  this  kind  of  work,  however,  that  makes  his  trans- 
lations of  the  works  of  others  so  amazingly  his  own, 
and  that  enables  him  to  avoid  the  letter  of  the  law 
where  the  letter  kills. 
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Engraved  from  the  artist’s  own  design  from  nature 
Reproduced  from  tienry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  4%  x 7%  inches 


Portrait  of  Timothy  Cole 


Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  in  1892,  after  the  portrait  painted  at 
Rome  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  in  1885 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X 5 ^/4  inches 
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SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF 
WOOD-ENGRAVING 

By  timothy  COLE 


masters  of  line-engraving— on  metal— of 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  will  always  command  our  esteem 
and  admiration,  and  I am  never  more  struck  with 
wonder  than  when  studying  the  Italian  school  of  en- 
gravers of  Raphael’s  time,  or  the  French  school  of  the 
period  of  Watteau,  or  the  English  engravers  of 
Reynolds’  day.  Their  handicraftsmanship  was  pro- 
digious, and  the  boldness  with  which  they  applied  their 
art  shows,  too,  that  they  possessed  great  powers  of 
mind.  They  were,  in  truth,  fully  as  great  in  their 
sphere  of  art  as  were  the  painters  whose  works  they 
essayed  to  interpret. 

But,  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  is  required  of  en- 
graving at  the  present  day,  the  older  men  have  one 
»reat  and  serious  defect— that  of  hardness. 

They  were  limited  to  a conventional  handling  in  the 
expression  of  form  in  its  linear  aspect  and  to  a rather 


jinechanical  interpretation  of  chiaroscuro  and  of  tex- 
tures in  general.  Of  textures  peculiar  to  the  par- 
ticular artist  whose  work  they  were  reproducing,  or 
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of  anything  suggestive  of  air,  they  were  entirely  inno- 
cent. 

The  same  principles  that  controlled  the  metal-en- 
gravers largely  controlled  the  sister  art  of  wood-^n- 
graving  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century — that  is  to  say,  the  line  was  its  most  engross- 
ing feature.  The  mysteries  of  light  and  shade,  deli- 
cacy of  values  and  suavity  of  gradation,  were  problems 
that  did  not  occupy  them  as  much  as  they  now  do  the 
moderns. 

They  were  satisfied  with  a general  effect  of  black 
and  white,  so  long  as  the  line  evinced  directness  of 
purpose,  self-expression,  and  a sort  of  virile  dexterity. 
To  modify,  soften,  or  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  line 
when  once  cut  was  deemed  well-nigh  sacrilegious. 
Even  to  cross  a black  line  with  a white  line  was  not  in 
accordance  with  their  traditions.  This  crossing  was  a 
later  innovation,  originating  in  the  desire  to  convey 
the  soft  texture  of  flesh,  for  which  purpose  alone  it 
came  to  be  employed — that  is,  by  the  old  school:  the 
modern  men  use  it  for  any  desired  nuancing  of  light 
or  texture. 

In  the  old  days  orthodoxy  demanded  a certain  kind 
of  line  for  sky,  another  kind  of  line  for  flesh,  hair 
foliage,  drapery,  water,  rock,  the  bark  of  trees,  fore 
ground,  background,  etc.,  all  full  of  meaning  anc 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and,  as  evidenced  in  many  fin( 
examples  of  the  time,  greatly  to  be  prized.  But  a sorl  < 
of  hardness  (such  as  one  finds  in  most  copperplate 
work)  was  then  the  prevailing  feature  of  all  engrav 
ing,  even  in  the  best  examples.  And  this  hardness  h 
particularly  felt  in  their  interpretations  of  grea 
paintings.  The  softness  of  painting,  which  is  the  mos 
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Helen  Fourment  and  Her  Children 

After  the  painting-  by  Rubens 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Coi)yrigbt  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  IV2  X5%  inches 
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Lady  Derby 


After  the  painting  by  George  Romney 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  x5^/4  inches 


difficult  thing  to  translate  into  engraving,  is  hardly 
ever  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  masters  of  the  old 
school. 

At  last  it  became  apparent  that  the  old  conventions 
were  inadequate  and  that  they  had  to  go  by  the  board. 
The  line  had  to  be  tampered  with  in  order  faithfully  to 
render  the  qualities  characteristic  of  the  artist’s  paint- 
ing. In  other  words,  the  painting  came  to  he  deemed 
more  important  than  the  exploitation  of  the  engraver ’s 
skill  in  the  production  of  lines.  All  the  old  concep- 
tions of  reproducing  textures — a certain  sort  of  line 
for  this  and  another  sort  of  line  for  that— had  to  go. 

’ Deeper  and  more  vital  questions  now  confronted  the 
masters  of  the  burin  than  ever  perplexed  the  masters 
I of  earlier  schools.  A certain  orchestration  of  color 
|was  demanded— greater  depth,  breadth,  softness,  flat- 
|ness  of  planes,  brilliancy,  luminosity,  and  atmosphere 
|— all  involving  a more  subtle  sense  of  tonal  gradations 
[and  a more  complete  comprehension  of  values  than 
'was  ever  displayed  by  the  old  school  of  engravers. 

In  a word,  engraving  became  no  longer  engraving 
per  se  but  painting,  and  because  of  the  need  of  inter- 
preting this  deeper  artistic  feeling  the  technical  diffi- 
?nlties  of  the  engraver  were  increased  a hundredfold. 
His  art  no  longer  being  subjected  to  certain  closely 
iefined  limitations,  he  was  expected  to  produce  hither- 
to undreamed-of  effects  by  developing  to  the  utmost 
Ithe  resources  of  his  medium  and  line. 

It  should  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ies  of  the  engraver  that  he  must  constantly  work  with 
lis  wood-block  close  to  his  eye  and  under  a magnify- 
ng-glass.  Notwithstanding  this  close  proximity  of  the 
i)lock,  he  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  ejfect  of  his 
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engraving  seen  at  reading  distance  and  in  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  distance  at  which  the  original  picture  would 
ordinarily  be  viewed  as  a whole.  To  secure  firmness 
and  softness  of  gradation  under  such  conditions  calls 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ripest  judgment  and  surest  in- 
tuition as  to  the  use  of  the  magnifying-glass  at  such 
close  range.  It  can  almost  be  said,  therefore,  of  an 
engraver  that  he  is  working  ‘^by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  ’ ’ 

Few  people  (only  engravers  in  fact)  can  realize  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  charm  into  a woodcut,  to  keep,  for 
instance,  the  tones  agreeably  adjusted  to  each  other 
and  the  whole  effect  light  and  delicate.  A heavy  en- 
graving, like  a heavy  cake,  should  not  be  endured  foi 
a moment. 

Take  the  matter  of  heads  and  faces,  for  instance.  I 
can  say  truthfully  that  beautiful  heads  ivere  neve) 
properly  engraved  by  the  old  school,  because  softness, 
a lovely  tenderness  of  gradation  or  an  exquisitf : 
blending  of  planes  of  light  (qualities  with  which  all 
beauty  of  painting  is  charged),  were  unattempted  anC 
even  unthought  of  in  the  old  school  of  wood-engraving 
Over  such  a precious  face,  no  greater  in  area  thar 
one’s  thumb  nail,  a loving  engraver  will  labor  foi 
days,  adding  one  touch  to  another,  each  touch  as  deli 
cate  as  a breath.  Engraving  a face  is  a hazardoir  I 
operation,  for  not  only  does  it  involve  the  softness  o 
the  planes  but  the  drawing  and  character  of  th( 
original  painting  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  anc 
(greatest  difficulty  of  all),  the  whole  must  be  renderec 
in  a slightly  accentuated  form  or  keyed  up  to  a rathei 
high  pitch  in  order  to  allows  for  the  losses  resultinj 
from  the  electrotyping  and  printing  of  the  block. 
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Mrs.  R.  Scott  Moncrieff 


After  the  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X 5 inches 


The  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt 

After  the  painting  by  John  Hoppner 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X 5%  inches 
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And  such  are  the  difficulties  of  the  modern  en- 
! gravers  not  only  with  heads,  l)ut  with  tlie  whole  sur- 
I face  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  ensemble  that  the  en- 
graver must  keep  constantly  in  view.  As  I said  before, 
more  imperative  problems  tlian  mere  lines  concern 
the  modern  master— for  to  engrave  a line  too  sharply 
and  firmly,  to  miss  the  nuancing  of  its  accents,  often 
, causes  a shrieking  definition  to  bob  up  in  a block  like 
i a very  jack-in-the-box  or  like  a murderous  note  in  a 
! symphony,  spoiling  the  symmetry,  beauty  and  en- 
joyment of  the  whole. 
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TIMOTHY  COLE 


1 
I 

R.  COLE  was  born  in  1852  in  London.  He  ' 
was  brought  by  his  father  to  New  York  in 
] 857  and,  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  i 
went  to  Chicago,  where,  under  Bond  and  Chandler, . 
wood-engravers,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade.  The  ' 
business  was,  however,  burned  out  in  the  great  fire  of 
1871,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  shortly  after  tin  • 
fire  and  succeeded  in  finding  work  with  Hearth  ana 
Home,  to  which  periodical  Dr.  Eggleston  was  at  tha1 
time  contributing  the  ^‘Hoosier  Schoolmaster”  series 
Frank  R.  Stockton  was  also  engaged  in  the  office  am 
took  an  interest  in  young  Cole,  who  was  working  or 
the  same  bench  with  King,  the  engraver.  I 

Mr.  Cole  later  found  work  on  The  Christian  Weekly 
of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was  then  the  editor.  I 
In  1873  he  joined  James  Sutton  in  his  Aldine  Press  M 
an  ambitious  publication  which  drew  to  it  many  ex  I 
cellent  wood-engravers.  On  its  failure  in  1875  h I 
accepted  a call  from  Alexander  W.  Drake,  art  directo  * 
of  The  Century  Magazine,  then  Scribner’s  Monthly. 

His  first  wood-block  for  The  Centu?^y  was  engrave' 
in  October,  1875,  although  it  did  not  appear  unti 
the  issue  for  April,  1876.  The  block  was  entitle' 
Presentation  Day  and  was  from  a drawing  b 
William  L.  Shepard.  He  remained  in  America  wit 
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Madonna  of  the  Little  Bird 

Ror.,  painting  by  Luis  de  Morales 

Repioduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engravii 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 
fcsize  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  x5  inches 
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The  Century  until  1883,  when  he  was  commissioned 
to  go  abroad  for  the  Century  Company  to  engrave 
on  wood  the  great  Italian  masterpieces.  On  this  un 
dertaking  Mr.  Cole  labored  for  over  ten  years.  The 
Italian  masterpieces  were  followed  by  a series  of  the 
great  paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  i 
which  work  occupied  four  more  years  of  Mr.  Cole^ 
time.  In  1896  he  began  his  work  on  the  Englisl 
masters  anel  in  1900  he  was  commissioned  to  engrav( 
the  great  Spaniards.  In  1906  he  took  in  hand  hi; 
series  of  French  masterpieces,  which  he  concludec 
in  1910.  Only  four  of  these  French  blocks  are  un 
published. 

It  was  in  July  of  last  year  that  Mr.  Cole  returnee 
to  America  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-seven  years 
and  he  at  once  began  work  on  a series  which  is  nov 
running  in  The  Century  Magazine  entitled  ‘‘Master 
pieces  in  American  Galleries.  ’ ’ Mr.  Cole  has  engrave^ 
in  all  upwards  of  three  hundred  blocks  for  The  Cen 
tury,  his  average  of  blocks  being  about  eight  or  nin 
blocks  a year. 

He  received  a gold  medal  at  the  Columbian  Chicag 
Exposition  in  1892,  a gold  medal  from  the  St.  Loui  I 
Exposition,  a gold  medal  from  the  Buffalo  Expositioi  I 
and  a gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Exposition  in  190(  I 
In  1910  he  received  honorable  mention  from  th  I 
Society  of  Arts  in  Paris.  He  is  an  honorary  membt  I 
of  the  Guild  of  Craftsmen  in  London  and  an  associal  I 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  of  Ne  | 
York,  as  well  as  a member  of  the  National  Acadera 
of  New  York. 
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After  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5U,  x 7 inches 


Portrait  of  Henry  Woi  f 


Engraved  by  Henry  Wolf,  after  the  painting  by  Irving  R.  Wiles 
(Copyright,  Harper’s  Magazine,  January,  1906) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  714  X 5 inches 
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CONCERNING  WOOD-ENGRAVING 


By  henry  WOLE 


Aa\I  often  asked  how  I came  to  be  an  engraver 


on  wood  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States : 
While  I lived  in  my  village,  in  Alsace,  1 
never  heard  of  a wood-engraving,  and  yet,  when  a 
boy,  I unknowingly  copied  many  of  them  from  books 
and  periodicals,  for  I was  very  fond  of  drawing. 

When  in  the  fields,  near  the  railroad  line — ‘‘Chemin 
de  fer  de  I’Est”— I was  awed  by  the  trains  that 
passed  by  with  lightning  rapidity.  The  locomotive 
was  a wonder  to  me ; how  I admired  the  engine-driver 
and  the  stoker ! I would  have  given  half  my  life  to 
exchange  places  with  either  of  them.  On  Sundays 
went  to  the  railroad  station  of  the  near-by  village, 
to  inspect  and  admire  the  big  iron  horse  and  to  see 
the  two  men  who  led  it  and  fed  it.  I gradually  made 
Lip  my  mind  to  become  a mechanical  engineer;  to 
mild  locomotives  and  engines. 

In  my  fourteenth  year  I was  sent  to  Strasburg  to 
mter  the  atelier  of  a machine  builder. 

Besides  the  mechanical  I kept  up  the  artistic  draw- 
ngs.  One  day  a wood-engraver,  whose  acquaintance 
had  made,  saw  them.  ‘‘You  ought  to  get  out  of 
hat  smudge,”  he  said,  “and  become  a wood-engraver; 
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you  would  succeed.”  He  kept  up  his  coaxing  for  a 
long  time.  He  showed  me  the  blocks  with  drawings 
on  them  and  also  blocks  that  were  engraved  and  inked. 
1 thought  they  looked  beautiful.  I was  dazzled,  hyp- 
notized ; and  I succumbed. 

I drew  and  engraved  on  wood  for  about  two  years— 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

I was  in  Strasburg  during  the  siege  and  bombard- 
ment— and  heart-rending  sights  have  I witnessed!  — 
how  the  Germans  threw  shot  and  shell  on  the  in- 
offensive inhabitants  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  killing 
nearly  a thousand  during  the  six  weeks’  investment; 
how  they  set  on  fire  the  great  old  Bihliotheque  du 
Temple  Neuf  that  contained  invaluable  manuscripts 
and  books  of  the  Guttenberg  period — Guttenberg 
printed  his  first  books  in  Strasburg.  The  venerable 
cathedral  of  which  we  all  were  so  proud  was  not 
spared.  The  beautiful  sculptured  work  suffered  im- 
mensely and  some  parts  of  the  cathedral  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  exploding  bombs.  This  is  how  the  Ger- 
mans tried  to  win  back  their  ' ‘ long-lost  brethren.  ’ ’ 

After  the  war  I left  Alsace  with  thousands  and 
thousands.  Whoever  was  not  rooted  to  the  soil  turned 
his  back  to  the  old  home,  trying  to  find  happiness  in 
other  climes.  Not  having  any  relatives  in  France,  I 
came  to  the  United  States  and  started  my  American 
career  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  I drew  and  en- 
graved on  wood. 

Artistic  work  being  scarce  there,  I came  to  New 
York.  Though  I had  not  mastered  my  art  as  yet,  I 
soon  found  employment;  there  was  a great  demand 
for  wood-engraving.  I worked  hard  to  perfect  my- 
self. 
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Beatrice  d’Este  (or  Bianca  Sforza) 

After  the  painting  by  Ambrogio  de  Predis 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10  X 6^/4  inches 
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Portrait  of  a Giri.  | 

After  the  painting  Vjy  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  in  the  Metropolitan  ( 

Museum  of  Art,  New  York  f 

Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving  ! 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8V2  x6V2  inches  1 

f 


i 
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The  drawings,  in  those  days,  were  made  on  the 
block;  the  engravings  had  to  be  made  printable  first 
of  all;  good  line  work  and  quality  was  required  also, 
but  the  engravers  took  a great  deal  of  liberty  with 
the  drawings;  they  idealized”  but  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  original. 

When,  late  in  the  seventies,  the  drawings  were 
photographed  on  the  block  and  the  engravers  were 
1 asked  to  reproduce  the  original  as  faithfully  as  possi- 
ble, wood-engraving  took  a higher  flight.  The  draw- 
ings could  then  be  made  on  paper,  on  canvas,  and  in 
any  medium— pencil,  wash,  charcoal,  gouache,  etc.— 
and  in  any  size ; the  photographer  would  reduce  it  to 
the  size  of  the  page. 

Controversies  arose ; the  engravers  were  divided 
; into  two  camps.  W.  J.  Linton  and  several  other  en- 
j gravers,  who  clamored  for  drawings  on  wood,  vehe- 
i mently  assailed  the  new  movement.  Polemics  filled 
j the  air,  but  victory  perched  on  the  banner  of  the 
I New  School.  This  was  the  dawn  of  a new  era  for 
j wood-engraving.  The  publishers,  the  artists,  and  the 
readers  backed  the  new  movement.  A sincere  emula- 
tion arose  between  the  engravers,  and  this  was  en- 
couraged by  Harper's  Magazine  and  The  Century 
Magazine.  Soon  American  wood-engraving  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  work  done  anywhere.  Even 
Europe,  that  never  looked  to  America  for  art,  ex- 
pressed its  admiration. 

In  1887  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  published, 
for  the  Society  of  American  Wood-Engravers,  a port- 
folio containing  twenty-five  proofs  from  engravings 
by  fifteen  of  its  members.  The  text  was  written  by 
the  distinguished  art  critic  and  admirer  of  the  New 
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School,  the  late  Mr.  William  Mackay  Laffan.  This 
work  will  remain  a lasting  monument  to  American 
wood-engraving.  Each  engraver  chose  his  subject,  or 
subjects,  from  paintings  which  appealed  to  his  sym- 
pathies. 

A painting  is  much  more  difficult  to  interpret  than 
a drawing  in  black  and  white,  where  you  have  the 
values  before  you.  In  the  painting  there  are  many 
colors ; you  have  to  consider  the  relation  of  values  and 
make  them  harmonize.  Sometimes  the  painting  is  very 
large  and  the  relative  reduction  is  as  one  to  one  hun- 
dred. Here  the  engraver  has  to  eliminate  the  unnec- 
essary details  and  render  the  essentials. 

In  ‘4he  sixties”  different  photographic  processes 
which  reproduced  line-work  in  facsimile  made  their 
appearance ; later,  the  half-tone  process  was  invented. 
This  discovery  sounded  the  death  knell  of  wood-en- 
graving. One  by  one  the  experienced  engravers  were  i 
given  up  by  the  publishers  and  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  only  two  engravers  have  been  kept  i 
busy,  — one  for  Harper’s  and  another  for  The  Century  \ 
Magazine. 

A half-tone  reproduction  is  monotonous— dead  and 
flat ; it  is  the  product  of  the  machine  and  chemicals.  ^ 
There  is  no  technique;  everything  looks  alike.  The  ‘ 
texture  of  the  sky  is  the  same  as  that  of  trees,  rocks, 
water,  cloth,  metal,  flesh.  The  half-tone  has  to  be 
printed  on  a chemically  prepared  paper,  highly 
glazed,  that  will  not  stand  the  wear  of  time;  it  will 
crumble  into  dust.  The  records  of  our  time  will  be 
lost. 

A wood-engraving  is  the  product  of  the  brain  and 
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Day  Dreams 

After  the  painting  by  Thomas  Couture,  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Ne\\^  York 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8%  x 6%  inches 
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Balthazar  Carlos 


After  the  painting  by  Velasquez,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8^/4  X 6^/^  inches 
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hand.  The  line  gives  it  life  and  vibration.  Texture 
can  be  rendered,  perspective  can  be  indicated,  the 
sentiment  of  the  painting  can  be  reproduced.  The 
engraver  can  treat  every  detail  in  a different  manner 
and  reproduce  the  texture  of  foliage,  clouds,  moun- 
tains far  and  near,  etc.  A wood-engraving  can  be 
made  so  as  to  print  on  any  kind  of  paper. 

Within  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  I have  made 
a number  of  large  engravings,  and  these  I publish 
myself.  One  hundred  proofs  are  printed  on  Japan 
paper;  they  do  not  appear  in  any  publication.  T 
name  five  from  the  Metropolitan  IMuseum  of  Art : 
Boy  with  a Sword,  after  Manet;  Young  Woman  at  a 
Window,  after  A^ermeer;  The  Idle  Student,  after  Cou- 
ture; Portrait  of  a Girl,  after  Ambrogio  de  Predis; 

, and  Don  Balthazar  Carlos,  after  Velasquez,  Of 
I Whistler  I have  engraved:  Mother,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
i and  Miss  Alexander;  and  from  the  Museum  of  the 
I Hispanic  Society  of  America  I reproduced  the  beauti- 
I ful  Portrait  of  a Girl,  by  Velasquez. 

! I have  made  also  a number  of  original  engravings : 
The  Evening  Star,  the  motif  of  whicli  I found  in 
Pine  Hill,  New  York,  in  the  Catskills;  of  The  Morning 
Star  I found  the  motif  in  Central  Park,  New  York 
City ; the  motif  of  the  Duch  Pond  I found  in  Lex- 
ington, New  York;  and  of  the  Morning  Mists  I made 
my  studies  in  Stamford,  New  York,  in  the  Catskills. 
Lower  New  Yoyp  in  Mist  I saw  and  sketched  from  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  boat. 

Artistic  wood-engraving  is  bound  to  become  a dead 
art ; in  a few  years  it  will  have  ceased  to  exist.  There 
are  no  more  apprentices  or  students  because  there  is 
no  encouragement.  This  art,  five  centuries  old,  was 
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brought  to  the  highest  pinnacle  in  our  own  time  and 
by  the  engravers  of  this  country. 

I have  been  in  the  United  States  for  almost  forty 
years ; I have  witnessed  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  an  art 
I love,  which  I have  tried  to  uphold  and  further  by 
giving  it  my  closest  attention.  I have  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  what  I have  seen  about  me,  and  some  day, 
if  I keep  my  health,  I shall  write  about  people  I have 
met,  difficulties  encountered  and  encouragements  re- 
ceived. 

^Messrs.  Keppel  and  Company  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  collectors  and  engravers  for  bringing 
to  the  fore  good  work,  whether  etching  or  engraving, 
and  of  late  years  they  have  given  a great  lift  to  artis- 
tic engravings  on  wood— d chaque  saint  sa  chandelle. 


1 White.  3 White  line. 

2 Crossline  (next  to  white).  4 Stipple. 

The  untouched  block  is  black. 
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Cynthia 

After  the  painting  by  Cecilia  Beaux 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraying 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraying,  7^  x5%  inches 
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Boy  with  a Sword 


After  the  painting  by  Edouard  Manet,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8%  x6^  inches 
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HENRY  WOLF 


R.  WOLF  was  accorded  an  Honorable  Men- 
tion at  the  Salon,  Paris,  in  1888 ; a gold 
medal  at  the  Salon  in  1895 ; an  Honorable 
II  Mention  at  the  Exposition-Universelle,  Paris,  1889; 
cl  medal  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago,  1893;  a silver 
1 medal  at  the  Exposition-Universelle,  Paris,  1900 ; a 
silver  medal  at  the  Exposition  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
I Rouen  in  1903,  and  a diploma  and  grand  Medal  of 
j Honor  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in 
f 1904,  ‘^awarded  by  the  International  Superior  Jury 
' for  his  distinguished  services  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  wood-engraving.”  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  American  National  Juries  of  Selection 
for  the  Paris  Expositions  of  1889  and  1900 ; of  the 
juries  of  selection  and  recompense  for  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition,  Buffalo,  1901 ; and  on  similar  juries  for 
the  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1905  and  an  Academician  in  1908,  being 
with  Timothy  Cole  the  only  wood-engraver  who  has 
|been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  National  Acad- 
pny.  New  York;  a member  of  the  International  Society 
5f  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers,  London ; Artist  mem- 
ber of  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York,  Membre  de  1 ’Union 
Internationale  des  Beaux  Arts  et  des  Lettres,  Paris, 
France ; member  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts. 
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Examples  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Wolf  are  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Gallery  at  Strasburg ; the  IMuseum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston ; the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia ; the  New  York  Public  Library ; the  Ecole 
du  Livre,  Paris;  the  Musee  National  des  Beaux  Arts, 
Budapest;  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington; 
J ohn  Herron  Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Public 
Library,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts 
Academy;  National  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  England;  and  in 
many  private  collections. 
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I Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

I From  a “snap-shot”  taken  by  Lloyd  Osborne  in  1887 

I Reproduced  from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  x5%  inches 

i 
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Thomas  Jefferson 


After  tlie  paintin':?  i»y 

Ke])ro(lnced 
Size  of  tlie 


CTnirles  Wilson  Peale,  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadeljihia,  Pa. 

from  Henry  Wolf’s  wood-engraving 
original  engraving,  9%  x8  inches 
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THE  PRINTING  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 


By  TUBODOHB  L.  DB  VIXXB 

N(i  I-iAX'INIj  on  wood  was  an  established  l)ut  a 
j)etty  industry  l)efore  types  of  metal  eame  into 
nse.  A German  l)ibliographer  says  that  this 
industry  began  in  Italy  l)y  stamping  attraetive  de- 
(signs  engraved  upon  wood  on  smooth  textile  fabries 
of  silk,  linen,  or  cotton.  Its  next  develo])nient  was  in 
the  making  of  playing-cards.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  bold  and  crude  designs  tlien  made  are  still 
maintained  by  the  modern  makers.  Then  came  out- 
line pictures  of  saints  and  devotional  subjects.  This 
rude  form  of  engraving  and  printing  soon  led  to  the 
making  of  block-books  that  contained  lettering  with 
pictures,  of  which  the  famous  Biblia  Pauperum  and 
Speculum  Sahitis  are  fair  s])ecimens  of  the  eaj*ly  i)rac- 
tice  of  the  art.  Their  thick  lines  and  strong  impres- 
sion show  that  the  engraver  had  to  adapt  his  style  of 
cutting  to  the  ])eculiarities  of  the  wood  he  had  selected. 
Authorities  tell  us  that  this  wood  was  a l)lock  taken 
I Ifrom  the  pear-tree;  and  that  the  tool  for  engraving 
iwas  a sharp-pointed  knife,  of  ordinary  form.  The 
butting  of  fine  lines  that  crossed  its  fibers  on  a block  of 
: Mod  was  difficult.  Wood  so  treatetl  usually  showed 
, thick  coarse  lines  in  the  print.  This  early  practice  of 
'oigraving  on  wood  was  common  in  Germany  and 
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llollaud.  Artists  like  Diirer,  in  his  illustrations  of 
the  LifUe  Passioii,  and  Holbein,  in  his  Dance  of  Death, 
made  designs,  knowing  that  they  had  to  be  cut  with 
thick  lines  and  roughly  impressed  on  damp  paper 
against  the  resist  of  a woolen  blanket. 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  metal  types  came 
the  art  of  engraving  on  copperplates.  Prints  made  by 
the  new  process  showed  a superior  sharpness  of  line 
and  a precision  of  form,  with  a receding  in  perspec- 
tive, that  for  many  years  kept  engraving  on  wood  in 
slight  request.  The  beauty  of  copperplate  prints  com- 
pelled engravers  on  wood  to  select  more  suitable  tools 
and  materials  and  give  more  care  to  their  workman- 
ship. Papillon  in  France  and  Bewick  in  England 
were  leaders  in  this  revival  of  the  earlier  art. 

Plngravers  on  wood  of  the  nineteenth  century  dis- 
carded the  pear  wood-blocks;  they  preferred  Turkey 
boxwood  for  all  really  fine  book  illustrations.  Box 
was  more  manageable ; it  had  a close  grain  and  yielded 
readily  to  the  touch  of  the  three-cornered  plow-knife 
that  had  been  approved  by  engravers  on  copper.  With 
the  new  wood  and  new  tool  a skilful  artist  could  pro- 
duce a line  almost  as  sharp  as  that  made  upon  copper- 
plate. The  disadvantage  of  this  wood  is  its  liability  to 
warp  and  crack.  It  has  a surface  easily  damaged  by 
the  impressing  surface  of  an  iron  press  or  a cylinder 
printing-machine,  even  when  that  iron  surface  has 
been  covered  with  an  elastic  resist  of  wool  or  rubber. 
No  publisher  dared  to  send  a boxwood  block  for  a 
large  edition  to  an  iron  press.  Iron  suffers  changes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  wood  is  also  distorted  by  the  occa- 
sional moisture  needed  for  the  cleansing  of  type  andj 
rollers.  To  meet  this  fault  electrotype  duplicates  | 
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After  the  painting  by  John  Constable 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole's  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  5(4  x7%  iriches 


The  Corn-Field 

After  the  paintiiif;  1)V  .lohn  Constalile 
Reproducefl  from  'rimotliy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(C’oi)yright  hy  Tlie  Centnry  Co.) 

Si'/»‘  of  the  original  engraving,  x inehes 
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were  supplied.  The  fine  book  illustrations  of  tlie 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  printed 
not  from  the  wood  but  from  electrotypes  of  copper 
that  were  true  duplicates  of  the  engraved  wood  and 
fairly  resisted  changes  of  heat  or  moisture. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  surface  of  the  wood-block  was 
coated  with  a wash  of  white,  on  which  the  designer 
carefully  drew  outlines  with  a lead  pencil.  The 
printed  lines  to  he  produced  by  the  engraver  were 
the  pencil  lines  of  the  designer.  All  blanks  between 
these  lines  were  cut  to  a lower  level,  so  that  they 
should  not  meet  the  inking  roller,  and  so  that  the 
engraved  lines  should  stand  up  in  the  form  of  little 
ridges.  Different  degrees  of  light  and  shade  were  in- 
dicated on  the  wood  by  washes  of  India  ink.  A tint 
of  dark  color  indicated  thick  lines  close  together;  a 
tint  of  pale  ink  indicated  close  and  sharp  lines.  It 
follows  that  the  engraver’s  treatment  of  the  design 
was  governed  by  his  understanding  of  the  intent  in- 
dicated by  different  shades  of  tint. 

In  copperplate  engraving  the  line  to  be  produced  in 
print  begins  with  a furrow  cut  below  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  The  plate  is  entirely  covered  with  ink 
which  is  carefully  wiped  off  its  surface,  but  is  as  care- 
fully retained  in  the  furrows.  The  impression  pro- 
duced is  on  the  wiped  surface  of  the  plate.  This 
impression  scpieezes  the  ink  out  of  the  furrows  and 
makes  it  adhere  to  the  overlaid  damp  paper.  The  line 
itself  does  not  receive  the  direct  force  of  impression. 
In  engraving  on  wood  or  in  any  form  of  engraving  in 
relief,  the  line  as  it  appears  in  print  receives  the  full 
force  of  impression.  A relief  surface  is  more  easily 
inked  and  does  not  re(iuire  a wiping  of  surface,  and  is 


printed  by  the  same  process  as  that  used  in  typog- 
raphy. The  ordinary  copperplate  print  can  receive 
with  safety  relatively  few  impressions,  but  the  engrav- 
ing on  wood  in  relief,  when  duplicated  in  copper  and 
properly  treated,  can  receive  many  thousands.  For 
this  reason  it  is  the  preferred  process  for  magazine 
illustration. 

Although  a much  simpler  process,  engraving  on 
wood  can  be  sophisticated  to  an  unsuspected  extent. 
Ruskin  has  wisely  said:  ‘‘There  is  no  repentance  in 
the  engraver’s  trade.  What  is  cut  must  stand.”  But 
an  engraver  may  make  mistakes;  he  may  make  lines 
too  thick,  too  thin,  or  too  many.  To  hide  these  faults 
he  takes  what  he  calls  a “proof,”  usually  on  trans- 
lucent India  paper.  He  may  spend  half  an  hour  or  even 
more  in  the  inking  and  proving  of  one  small  block. 
He  wipes  off  the  ink  in  places  where  he  sees  that  lines 
are  too  thick  or  are  not  needed,  so  that  these  lines  will 
not  show  in  the  print.  He  can  overload  the  more  solid 
parts  of  his  engraving  with  superadded  black.  A 
“proof”  so  taken  can  be  manipulated  to  show  a deli- 
cacy of  line  and  a graduation  of  tint  that  can  never 
])e  reproduced  when  the  block  from  which  it  has  been 
proved  has  been  elect  retyped  and  printed  with  other 
blocks  and  put  in  a form  of  sixteen  or  thirty-two 
pages  of  type  work,  from  which  the  pressman  is  re- 
quired to  produce  on  large  sheets  fifteen  or  twenty 
impressions  in  one  minute. 

Engraving  on  wood  is  admittedly  in  diminishing 
request.  There  are  able  men  like  Timothy  Cole  and  a 
few  others  here  and  abroad  who  show  possibilities  of 
skill  in  wood  that  are  not  attained  by  men  who  prac- 
tise any  other  process. 
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Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

After  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
A portion  of  the  original  wood-engraving  by  Timothy  Cole 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  engraving,  8%  x 5 inches 
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The  Daughter  of  Ei.  Greco 

After  tlie  painting  by  Domenico  Theotocoi)uli 
A ])ortion  of  the  original  wood-engraving  by  Timothy  Cole, 
and  in  the  original  size 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 
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The  Daughter  of  Ei.  Greco 

After  the  ptainting;  by  Doiiienieo  Theotocopuli 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engravin g- 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X5%  inches 
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The  greatest  number  of  illustrations  now  appearing 
in  books  and  magazines  are  done  by  the  art  of  photo- 
engraving. In  the  practice  of  this  art  the  design  to 
be  reproduced  is  drawn  on  paper  or  cardboard,  and 
exposed  in  the  ordinary  photographic  camera,  which 
reduces  it  on  the  plate  in  the  proportions  desired.  The 
plate  is  then  exposed  in  an  acid  bath,  which  eats  out 
the  high  lights  and  leaves  untouched  the  parts  or  lines 
that  are  intended  to  show  in  print.  Here  comes  an- 
other misfortune.  Designers  prefer  to  draw  or  paint 
book  or  magazine  illustrations  in  the  large,  bold 
manner,  on  sheets  many  times  larger  than  the  print 
to  be  produced.  On  this  large  sheet  intended  dis- 
tinctions of  light  and  shade  are  visibly  indicated ; but 
in  its  diminished  size  in  print  these  nice  gradings  of 
tint  are  confused ; they  run  together,  making  a mussy, 
foggy,  hazy  print,  in  which  proper  distinctions  of 
shade  are  seriously  obscured.  It  then  becomes  neces- 
sary to  submit  a plate  so  made  to  a practised  engraver 
in  relief  who  tries  to  restore  the  distinctions  of  the 
original. 

The  engraving  on  wood  or  in  high  relief,  whether  on 
wood  or  metal  requires  some  preparatory  treatment 
before  its  impression.  As  it  is  intended  by  the  en- 
graver to  show  marked  differences  in  light  and  shade, 
some  parts  of  the  plate  will  require  a pressure  of 
about  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  to  produce  a 
vigorous  black.  Other  parts  like  distant  clouds  or 
receding  perspective  do  not  require  one  pound  to  the 
square  inch.  The  engraver  on  wood  who  takes  his 
proof  slowly  and  carefully  can  vary  ink  and  impres- 
sion on  the  different  parts  of  the  plate  or  block  so  as 
to  produce  the  desired  result.  But  it  takes  time  as 
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well  as  forethought.  The  pressman  on  a cylinder- 
press  is  not  allowed  this  time.  He  is  expected  to  pro- 
luce  frotu  six  Imndred  to  one  tlionsand  impressions 
jin  an  hour,  a speed  wliicli  forl)ids  all  j)crsonal  and 
dioughtful  humoring  of  each  impression.  Tlie  inking- 
rollers  move  automatically  and  cover  every  part  of  the 
olate  with  the  same  film  of  ink.  A plate  that  has  not 
)een  overlaid  or  underlaid  must  have  equality  of 
)ressure  over  every  part  of  the  surface.  This  equality 
)f  pressure  would  be  rapidly  destructive  to  really  fine 
mgraving.  To  prevent  this  wear  he  must  make  the 
inpression  irregular  by  thicker  overlays  of  pasted 
3aper  upon  the  impression  surface.  To  do  this  prop- 
i'rly  requires  much  practical  experience  as  well  as  an 
instinctive  perception  of  the  need  of  differences  in 
ight  and  shade. 

Overlaying  is  unavoidably  tedious  work— when  it 
las  to  be  done  to  many  cuts  on  a large  sheet.  There 
ire,  however,  artists  and  publishers  who  consider  the 
miount  of  time  given  to  this  work  as  unnecessary  and 
lo  not  hesitate  to  call  it  needless  fussiness.  If  the 

I 

inpression  on  a cylinder-press  is  fixed  so  that  it  will 
I rive  a uniform  impression  of  even  thirty  pounds  to 
i he  square  inch,  it  will  rapidly  wear  out  or  break 
I lown  the  fine  lines  of  the  engraving,  as  well  as  make 
rray,  dull,  and  foggy  those  parts  that  should  be  of  full 
livid  black. 

Printing  from  a copperplate,  which  is  always  done 
n relatively  small  sheets,  calls  for  little  previous 
►reparation  on  the  part  of  the  pressman ; but  printing 
jrom  a relief  plate  of  mixed  light  and  shade  must  be 
■receded  by  overlaying  treatment  that  requires  hours 
|nd  days. 
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After  tlie  painting  by  Yelascinez 
A ])()rtion  of  the  original  wood-engraving  by  Timothy  Cole, 
and  in  the  original  size 
(Cojjyright  by  The  Cejitnry  Co.) 


The  Head  of  a Young  Man 


The  Head  of  a Young  Man 


After  the  painting  by  Velasquez 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  x5%  inches 
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Impression  from  any  relief  surface  begins  with  a 
coating  of  the  thinnest  imaginable  film  of  ink  that  is 
flattened  out  l)v  tliis  pressure;  but  impression  from  a 
copperplate  is  with  ink  in  a compact  l)ody  sucked  up 
and  pressed  out  on  tlie  damp  paper  over  it.  There  is 
consequently  a solidity  of  color  in  the  thinnest  pos- 
sible line  from  copperplate  that  can  never  be  produced  j 
with  equal  effect  from  engraving  in  relief. 
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The  “Chapeau  de  Faille’’ 

After  the  painting  hy  I’eter  Panl  Rubens 
Reproduced  from  Timotliy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  X 5 inches 
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Portrait  of  Jacqueline  de  Cordes 

After  the  painting  by  Rubens 
Reproduced  from  Timothy  Cole’s  wood-engraving 
(Copyright  by  The  Century  Co.) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  x5%  inches 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WOOD-ENGRAV- 
ING FOR  MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATION 


By  william  ASPKNWAT-L  BRADLKV 


Art  Director  of  the  Delineator 


old-time  wood-block  has  so  long  been  dis 


^ carded  in  favor  of  the  half-tone  plate  that  it 


may  appear  fanciful  to  many  to  discuss  its 
•evival  as  a means  of  modern  magazine  illustration. 
Vs  a matter  of  fact,  however,  such  a revival  may  not 
)e  far  off.  Interesting  and  significant  experiments 
lave  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  the  art  manager  of  a large 
lopular  periodical  which  has  made  much  use  of  wood- 
ngraving  in  recent  years  that  I have  been  asked  to 
I'rite  this  brief  note  on  its  advantages  over  ordinary 
trocess  work. 

These  are  both  aesthetic  and  practical.  Of  the 
ormer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  here, 
liere  are  few  who  will  not  freely  admit  the  supe- 
iority  of  the  well-executed  wood-block  on  purely 
rtistic  grounds.  Any  product  of  the  creative  intelli- 
'•ence  and  of  trained  manual  dexterity  is  preferable 
io  that  of  a mechanism,  however  ingenious.  It  is  the 
lersonal  and  interpretative  quality  of  engraving  that, 
bove  all,  gives  it  its  value  and  its  charm  as  a means 
f reproduction.  Many  of  the  engravers  of  the  last 
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generation  were  men  oL‘  rare  taste  and  talent.  Trainee 
in  a sounder  and  more  exacting  school  of  expressioi 
than  most  of  our  contemporary  illustrative  artists,  the 
few  wlio  sui-vive  are  able  to  correct  the  most  glaring 
I'aults  in  tln^  work  they  are  called  uj)on  to  i*eproducc 
and  to  give  it  that  stamp  ot  knowledge  and  executiv( 
ability  which  it  too  often  lacks  in  the  original.  More 
over,  merely  as  a matter  of  sensuous  appeal,  the  wood 
block  is  intinitely  more  pleasing  than  the  half-tom 
The  mechanical  screen  of  the  latter  produces  a surfac 
of  deadly  monotony  which  is  as  different  as  possibl 
from  the  fascinating  variety  of  texture  whereby  tli 
skilful  and  sensitive  engraver  interprets  the  sever? 
parts  of  a drawing.  Charming  in  itself,  this  linea  i 
technicpie,  giving  an  intricate  and  clearly  define  U 
arabesque  of  black-and-white,  possesses  a distinct  typ* 
graphical  quality  that  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  hal  h 
tone,  with  its  lifeless  and  characterless  gradations  ( i 
solid  ink,  broken  oidy  by  the  minute  and  unifori  ; 
intersections  of  the  irritating  mesh.  A wood-bloc 
pro])erly  engraved,  will  reinforce  the  effect  of  tl 
letter-press  with  which  it  is  combined,  while  a hal 
tone  will  inevitably  tend  to  subdue  the  text  or  to  1 
subdued  by  it. 

Such  aesthetic  advantages  have,  of  course,  alwa. 
been  more  or  less  evident.  If  they  have  been  lost  sig 
of  for  a time,  it  is  because  they  were  outweighed  1 
the  immense  saving  in  time  and  money  effected  by  t 
process  of  mechanical  reproduction.  It  may,  howev( 
be  questioned  whether  the  economic  advantages 
photo-engraving  are  as  unequivocal  as  they  wt 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  t 
gi*eat  expansion  of  illustrated  magazine  literature  ' 
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i.vliich  it  so  strikingly  contributed.  At  all  events,  the 
[imitations  of  the  half-tone  have  become  more  and  more 
iipparent  with  each  development  in  the  art  of  print- 
ng  designed  to  increase  rapidity  of  impression.  The 
orocess-plate,  l)eing  shallow  at  best,  requires  the  most 
!*areful  handling  on  the  press,  and  the  conditions  must 
be  exactly  right  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  ob- 
iained.  These  conditions  were  simple  of  fulfilment 
vhen  editions  were  still  small,  and  were  run  off  on 
lat-bed  presses.  It  is  a different  matter  to-day  when, 
hi  the  enormous  web  jiresses,  the  paper  that  feeds 
I'rom  the  roll  conies  out  printed  on  both  sides,  cut,  and 
i 'olded  into  signatures,  at  a terrific  rate  of  speed. 

I ’jnder  such  conditions  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  se- 
Uire  a delicate  and  accurate  impression.  To  mention 
! |iie  thing  only,  the  curving  of  the  electrotypes  tends  to 
• lediice  the  depth  of  the  cuts,  and  thus  to  destroy  in 
urge  measure  their  fine  printing  quality.  Trial  proofs 
10  longer  afford  any  true  criterion  of  this,  and  the 
Host  careful  etching  and  engraving  on  the  copper 
ails  to  improve  it  beyond  a certain  point. 

I Here  is  where  the  wood-block  finds  its  principal 
|»ractical  advantage,  and  its  greatest  jiromise  of  nse- 
iiilness  in  the  future.  Experiments  have  already 
emonstrated  that  an  electrotype  taken  from  it  Avill 
'ork  generally  better  than  an  electrotype  from  the  best 
lalf-tone.  This  is  because  the  line  can  be  engraved  to 
Illy  depth,  and  because  it  presents,  for  contact  with 
llie  paper,  a clean-cut,  sharply  defined  surface,  instead 
d‘  the  uniform  mesh  of  the  screen  which  collects  the 
Itik  and  produces  a smudgy  and  granular  impression, 
iloreover,  the  electrotype  made  from  the  wood-blo('k 
I’ill  generally  outlive  the  other.  It  does  not  wear 
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down  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  the  course  of  a long 
run,  and  this,  besides  making  for  clearness  of  impres 
sion,  is  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  printer 
As  for  the  greater  first  cost  of  wood-blocks,  this  is  fai 
less  of  a factor  to-day,  now  that  it  is  distributed  ovei ' 
an  edition  of  half  a million,  or  a million,  copies 
than  it  was  when  fifty  thousand  was  considered  i 
large  number.  Of  much  greater  importance  now  ar 
the  factors  of  mechanical  convenience  and  of  ultimat  j 
quality  of  the  output.  Both  of  these  are  served  by  th 
wood-block,  which  thus,  oddly  enough,  finds  itself  oi 
the  verge  of  a revival  as  a result  of  that  very  move 
ment  which,  in  its  earlier  stages,  for  a time  renders  - 
it  nearly  obsolete. 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 


WOOD  ENGRAVINGS 

BY 

TIMOTHY  COLE 

AND 

HENRY  WOLF 

JUNE  28  TO  JULY  22,  1911 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  A9TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector ’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated,  priced 
list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which  Messrs. 
Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9B>X6i/±  inches,  are  fully  illustrated, 
and  are  printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  ISTew  York.  Any  Bul- 
letin will  be  sent  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  five 
two-cent  postage-stamps,  the  complete  series  of  fifteen  Bulletins 
on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in  gray  boards,  paper  label, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  postpaid. 


ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
OTTO  H.  BACIIER 
FPILTX  BRACQUEMOND 

54  pages,  18  illustrations 

FELIX  BUHOT 

28  pages,  9 illustrations 

J.-B.  ('.  COROT 
F.  DAITBIGNY 
C.  S.  VAN’S  GRAVESANDE 
52  pages,  15  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

58  pages,  24  illustrations 

CHARLES  JACQUE 
JULES  JACQUEMART 
B.  JONG  KIND 

40  pages,  8 illustrations 

MAXI M E L AL ANNE 

50  pages,  19  illustrations 

ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

48  ]>ages,  14  illustrations 

FREDERICK 


CHARLES  MERYON 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

J.-F.  MILLET 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


S^HE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 
& Company  four  times  a year.  It  will  con- 
cern itself  chiefly  with  the  works  of  the  recognized 
great  masters  of  engraving  and  etching,  both  old  and 
I modern,  and  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  contem- 
i porary  etchings  as  seem  worthy  of  the  serious  con- 
\ sideration  of  collectors. 

j The  publishers  invite  and  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
I tions  for  future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to 
\ make  of  the  Quarterly  a magazine  of  permanent 
value  to  the  constantly  growing  number  of  print- 
collectors  in  America,  and  they  therefore  ask  for  it 
the  support  of  its  many  friends. 

All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  since  no 
issue  will  be  reprinted,  and  the  publishers  cannot 
I promise  to  supply  any  back  numbers. 

A partial  list  of  contributors  to  future  issues  of 
! The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  will  be  found 
upon  the  following  page. 
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THE  WATER-COLORS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 


By  H.  NAZEBY  HARRINGTON 

Author  of  “The  Engraved  Work  of  Sir  Francis 
Seymour  Haden,  P.R.E.’’ 

S an  etcher  the  work  of  Sir  Seymour  Haden 
is  known  to  all  lovers  of  art  the  wide  world 
over,  and  not  least  in  the  United  States,  but 
his  general  capacity  as  an  artist  in  other  forms  of  ex- 
pression is  less  well  known,  partly  from  lack  of  op- 
portunity and  partly  from  the  very  limited  amount 
of  material. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  art  was  not  the 
I main  business  of  his  life ; it  was  hut  an  occasional  and 
! fitful  relaxation  in  a life  devoted  to  another  profes- 
I sion  and  full  of  other  and  varied  interests.  The 
I wonder  is,  not  that  his  artistic  work  was  so  limited, 

I but  that  it  was  so  great  and  so  successful. 

When  a medical  student  in  Paris,  instead  of  spend- 
I ing  his  evenings  in  the  usual  frivolities  of  the  Quartier 
i Latin,  he  attended  the  classes  of  the  Government 
i School  of  Art,  which  were  held  in  the  same  building 
I as  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  Avas  done,  not  from 
; any  positive  love  for  art,  hut  rather  with  the  fixed  idea 
I that  such  study  would  train  his  powers  of  observation 
I and  make  the  hands  more  alert  to  obey  the  impulses 
of  the  will,  and  in  this  way  help  him  in  his  surgical 
work.  What  he  dissected  he  drew,  what  he  drew  he 
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modeled,  and  in  this  way  obtained  a remarkable  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  and  some  facility  in  the  technique 
of  graphic  art. 

In  this  way  he  got  into  the  habit  of  using  drawing 
as  a sort  of  shorthand,  and  so,  when  in  1844  he  trav- 
eled in  Italy,  his  diaries  were  filled  with  sketches  ! 
rather  than  verbal  descriptions — sketches  that  un- 
fortunately have  been  too  generously  scattered. 

While  in  Italy  he  met,  and  spent  some  time  in  the ' 
company  of,  Duval  le  Camus,  a capable  French  artist  ‘ 
who  painted  a good  deal  in  water-color,  and  from  him 
no  doubt  he  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  that  me-  ■ 
dium.  In  Naples  and  its  neighborhood  they  spent 
many  happy  days  sketching  together. 

During  the  next  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  Seymour 
Iladen  had  not  much  time  for  the  practice  of  art. 
Ilis  professional  work  took  up  all  his  time  and  vigor, 
but  he  always  took  a great  interest  in  art  and  artists 
and  counted  many  artists  among  his  friends.  He  was 
appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  at  South  Kensington,  and  became  a collector  ol 
etchings  by  the  old  masters,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  acquisition  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
comparison.  He  also  became  the  possessor  of  man;y 
pictures  and  water-color  drawings,  amongst  otherr 
of  several  by  Turner ; and  so,  when  in  1858  his  youn§ 
brother-in-law  J.  M.  Whistler  returned  from  France 
with  his  recently  etched  plates  and  his  inciting  taler 
of  work  in  the  Paris  studios,  Haden  became  readily  in 
fected  and  took  up  etching  again,  with  the  result  W( 
all  know.  Thenceforward,  whenever  a rare  after ' 
noon’s  holiday  could  be  stolen,  or  a few  moment; 
spared  between  the  casts  of  the  line  during  the  an 
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Haden.  Salmon  Pool  on  the  Spey 
Size  of  the  original  charcoal  drawing,  14  x 20  inches 
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Haden.  Old  Oaks,  Chatsworth 
Size  of  the  original  charcoal  drawing,  14  X 20  inches 


nual  vacation  devoted  to  fishing,  or  on  the  rarer 
occasions  of  a continental  holiday,  the  copper  plate 
or  the  sketching  block  was  brought  into  use.  And  so 
we  find  sketches  done  on  the  Thames  and  the  Ribble, 
the  Teivy,  the  Test  and  the  Spey;  in  Holland  and  in 
Germany,  in  Spain  and  Madeira;  at  Chatsworth,  in 
the  old  towns  of  Rye  and  Winchelsea,  and  above  all 
in  the  fascinating  Isle  of  Purbeck — sketches  done  for 
his  own  pleasure  or  for  his  friends,  with  never  a 
thought  of  placing  them  before  either  the  critic  or  the 
purchaser. 

The  earliest  sketch  that  I have  seen  is  one  dated 
1841.  It  is  in  pen  and  sepia  and  represents  an  early 
morning  execution  outside  the  Old  Bailey.  At  a first 
glance  it  might  be  mistaken  for  an  etching  by  Cruik- 
shank.  It  measures  only  three  and  one  half  by  two 
and  one  fourth  inches,  but  is  masterly  in  its  drawing, 
and  marvelous  in  its  suggestiveness  of  a large  crowd. 

The  drawings  done  in  1844  in  France  and  Italy 
vary  from  mere  thumb-nail  sketches  to  comparatively 
finished  drawings.  Some  of  them  in  their  carefulness 
and  decision  resemble  the  early  drawings  of  Turner. 
Two  or  three  figure  sketches,  notably  portraits  of 
Duval  le  Camus  and  the  Marquis  de  Belluno  (two  of 
i his  companions),  are  very  expressive  and  full  of 
character. 

I While  in  Rome,  through  the  introduction  of  the 
I Marquis  de  Belluno,  Iladen  had  many  interviews 
^ with  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  and  during  two  or  three  of 
them  he  took  the  opportunity  of  sketching,  on  one  of 
his  shirt  cuffs,  a somewhat  elaborate  portrait  of  His 
Holiness.  The  Pope  very  kindly  professed  not  to 
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notice  what  the  artist  was  doing  until  the  portrait 
was  finished.  He  then  quietly  remarked  that  he  ‘‘now 
understood  wliy  M.  Haden  had  attended  at  three 
audiences  without  a change  of  linen.”  One  would 
give  much  to  see  tliis  portrait  (which  Sir  Seymour 
always  said  was  an  excellent  one),  but  it  has  disap- 
peared, having  l)een  lent  to  a friend  and  never  re- 
turned. 

The  drawings  done  after  1858  were  much  broader 
in  style  than  the  early  sketches,  and  vary  in  method, 
being  in  lead  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  chalk,  charcoal,  and 
water-color.  Thrown  off  in  a moment  of  inspiration, 
as  a poet  would  throw  off  a lyric,  he  chose  the  ma- 
terial which  chanced  to  be  at  hand.  Some  are  on 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  many  valuable  ones  are 
on  perishable  blotting  paper.  Here  and  there  among 
these  “slight”  sketches  are  specimens  that  in  their 
economy  of  line,  their  stamp  of  decision,  and  their 
interpretative  insight,  suggest  the  work  of  his  great 
master  Rembrandt.  What  strikes  one  above  all  is 
their  vigor  and  “bigness.”  There  is  no  dainty  inde- 
cision about  them ; they  go  straight  for  the  heart  of 
the  subject,  giving  the  vigorous  impression  of  a 
vigorous  mind.  They  do  not  give  all  that  could  be 
said  on  the  subject,  but  they  give  all  that  he  feels  is 
best  worth  saying.  They  make  an  intellectual  appeal 
to  the  mind  and  do  not  tire  with  unnecessary  plati- 
tudes. 

The  water-color  drawings  show  a good  but  scarcely 
a great  colorist.  They  are  in  the  “grand”  mannei 
and  the  best  of  them  have  a fine  atmospheric  quality 
as  in  the  Binldey  Ferry  here,  which  reminds  one  o1 
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Haden.  Dinkley  Ferry 
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Size  of  the  original  water-color,  12  X 19  inches 


a good  De  Wint.  The  Course  of  the  RihUe  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  finished  drawings  he  ever  did, 
and  shows  to  the  highest  degree  of  what  he  was 
capable  in  this  medium  when  time  allowed  and  when 
loving  care  was  exercised.  It  is  wonderfully  mellow, 
good  in  color,  and  true  in  drawing,  but  has  less  of  the 
white  heat  of  inspiration ; — I envy  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor ! The  Lancashire  River,  a drawing  of  the  same 
subject  as  the  etching  with  the  same  title,  is  perhaps 
his  finest  piece  of  color. 

But  it  is  in  his  large  charcoal  drawings  of  the  end 
of  the  seventies  that  he  rises  to  his  greatest  heights, — 
in  the  sketches  done  around  Swanage  in  the  south  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  at  Chatsworth,  and  two  or  three 
drawn  from  the  stores  of  his  memory.  What  a revela- 
tion it  was  to  me  when— I scarcely  like  to  count  how 
many  years  ago — I first  passed  into  that  peaceful 
little  ‘‘garden  room”  that  looked  out  upon  the  old- 
time  bowling  green  at  Woodcote  Manor  and  saw 
around  its  walls  some  four  and  twenty  of  these  large 
charcoal  drawings  ! It  was  as  though  some  new  planet 
swam  into  my  ken ! I had  never  seen  so  much  sug- 
gested with  such  simple  means.  Two  or  three  hours’ 
work  with  a sheet  of  rough  paper,  a piece  of  charcoal, 
and  a mezzotint  scraper ! Heath  and  woodland,  sea 
cliff  and  river  glen,  radiant  light  and  quivering  mist, 
houses  sleeping  in  the  sun  and  mysterious  shadows 
lurking  in  the  corners  of  the  quaint  old  kitchen  or 
the  romantic  ruin,  or  lying  full  length  before  the 
giant  boles  of  centuries-old  oaks;  all  suggested  with 
equal  ease  and  magic  mastery ! ]\Iany  and  many  an 
hour  did  I afterward  spend  in  that  little  treasure- 
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house,  ever  finding  fresh  beauties  revealed  to  me,  and 
learning  through  them  to  see  in  Nature  much  that  had 
previously  been  hidden  from  me.  Haden’s  etchings 
had  proved  him  to  be  a great  master  in  line,  these 
drawings  proved  him  to  be  almost  equally  great  in 
tone.  What  particularly  strikes  one  is  the  variety 
and  transparency  of  his  shadows.  They  are  not  black 
patches,  but  receding  planes  of  varying  densities. 
And  what  atmospheric  quality  they  have ! Driving 
mist  and  slanting  rain,  and  sun  rays  penetrating  the 
moisture-laden  air,  as  though  by  a magician,  are  fixed 
for  us  on  paper. 

The  origin  of  many  of  these  drawings  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Seymour  himself  in  an  article  written 
some  years  ago  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  ‘^On  the  Re- 
vival of  Mezzotint  as  a Painter’s  Art.”  With  the 
idea  that  he  could  use  mezzotint  as  he  had  done  etch- 
ing, face  to  face  with  Nature,  he  had  taken  a pre- 
viously grounded  plate  to  the  bank  of  the  River  Test 
and  attempted  to  scrape  upon  it  what  he  saw  before 
him.  The  result  was  the  plate  numbered  234  in  my 
catalogue  {The  Test  at  Longparish  No.  3),  interest- 
ing, but  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  incomplete  in 
intention.  This  proved  that,  unlike  etching,  mezzo- 
tint was  too  slow  a process  with  which  to  work  from 
nature  at  a single  sitting,  and  a return  on  a later  day 
only  proved  that  the  natural  effect  had  changed,  or 
that  the  artist  was  in  a different  phase  of  mind  or  not 
in  the  humor  to  complete  the  original  impression.  So 
instead  of  taking  a grounded  plate  out  with  him  he 
took  a sheet  of  rough  paper  which  had  been  rubbed 
all  over  with  charcoal,  this  black  surface  corresponding 
to  the  mezzotint  ground  upon  the  copper  plate,  and 
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Haden.  Encombe  Woods 
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■ ize  of  the  original  charcoal  drawing,  13  X 19  inches 


on  this  prepared  surface  he  scraped  away  the  lights. 
As  will  be  readily  understood,  this  softer  material 
could  be  much  more  rapidly  manipulated  than  the 
harder  copper,  and  so  he  found  that  in  two  or  three 
hours  the  desired  effect  could  be  obtained.  Ilis  in- 
tention was  to  reproduce  in  the  studio  and  at  his 
leisure  the  effects  of  these  studies  upon  the  copper 
plate.  And  so,  with  modifications,  in  several  in- 
stances he  did— I say  with  modifications,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  closely  copy  even  his 
own  work.  The  Salmon  Pool  on  the  Spey  provided 
the  motif  for  the  mezzotint  plate  with  the  same  title 
(H.  250),  and  more  closely  of  the  little  Salmon  River, 
which  served  as  a frontispiece  to  Dr.  Hamilton’s  book 
on  ‘‘Fly  Fishing.”  The  Encomhe  Woods  supplied 
the  subject  for  the  two  plates  H.  218  and  219,  which 
were  intended  to  be  a combination  of  etching  and 
mezzotint,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  project  was  never 
carried  out.  This  too  was  the  case  with  Early  Mourn- 
ing (H.  244)  and  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  (H.  245), 
Ars  Longa,  Vita  Brevis  (II.  210)  and  A Study  of 
Rocks  (H.  211),  all  of  which  were  etched  or  dry- 
pointed  from  charcoal  drawings.  The  only  important 
plates  inspired  by  these  drawings  that  were  fully 
completed,  were  Evening  Fishing,  Longparish  (H. 
239),  An  Early  Riser  (II.  240),  Grayling  Fishing 
(H.  241),  and  The  Pillar  of  Salt  (II.  246)  ; but  they 
are  sufficient  to  prove  what  a series  of  masterpieces 
we  have  lost  through  the  dimming  of  the  eye  and 
the  numbing  of  the  hand  by  relentless  Age. 

However,  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have, 
and  the  regret  one  has  that  these  drawings  should  be 
scattered  in  different  directions,  is  tempered  by  the 
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hope  that  by  one  of  the  marvelous  photographic  pro- 
cesses of  to-day  this  wonderful  series  of  visions  may 
be  reproduced,  and  so  again  brought  together  for  all 
of  ns  who  love  beautiful  things,  and  who  reverence 
the  master  who  produced  tliem. 
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Haden.  a Water-mill,  Dorsetshire 
Size  of  the  original  charcoal  draM'ing,  14  x 20  inches 
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Haden.  The  Draughtsman,  Swanage 


PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  P.R.E. 


Part  II 

SEYMOUR  HADEN  TN  AMERICA 
By  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 


' HIS  second  and  conclnding  portion  of  my 

^ article  on  Sir  Seymour  Haden  will  contain 
nothing  except  an  account  of  his  doings  and 
sayings  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  the 
I year  1882.  The  former  chapter  of  the  article  referred 
I entirely  to  my  experiences  with  him  in  Europe,  and 
At  was  printed  in  No.  -3  of  The  Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly,  last  July.  The  purpose  of  his  American 
visit  was  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  importance  of 
t original  etching  as  a fine  art.  This  he  did  by  deliver- 
ing a series  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  these  lec- 
tures, in  the  main,  were  very  well  received. 

Being  a born  and  case-hardened  controversialist  he 
soon  found  out  that  in  America  no  man’s  unproved 
ipse  dixit,  however  eminent  he  might  be,  was  duti- 
fully accepted  as  it  would  have  been  in  one  of  the 
older  civilizations  of  Europe,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  several  unprofitable  controversies  were  hotly 
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waged  on  both  sides.  Seymour  Haden  was  by  nature 
pugnacious  and  ‘‘toplofty/’  and  such  an  attitude 
went  down  badly  in  America.  But,  all  the  same,  the 
man  himself  was  treated  with  distinguished  considera- 
tion here,  and  his  lectures  did  genuine  good  to  the 
cause  of  true  art.  He  lectured  in  all  our  principal 
cities  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  although  when  j 
he  landed  here  I think  he  had  very  few  personal 
acquaintances  (except  myself),  yet  when  he  sailed 
back  to  England  he  took  with  him  the  cordial  friend- 
ship and  good  will  of  many  Americans  of  the  right 
sort. 

His  first  lecture  was  delivered  before  a distin- 
guished audience  in  Chickering  Hall,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  He  had  plenty  of  voice  to  make  his  au- 
ditors hear  him ; but  his  lecture  dragged  considerably 
— for  a peculiarl}^  British  reason : it  is  known  to  some 
of  us  that  in  an  Englishman’s  public  oration  he  is 
not  genteel  or  distinguished  if  he  speaks  freely  and 
fiuently.  No,  no;  he  must  befog  and  entangle  his 
words  with  all  sorts  of  hesitations  and  amendments. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  I 
do  not  mean  such  master  orators  as  Gladstone  was, 
but  the  public  speech  of  the  average  British  member, 
—let  us  call  him  Sir  Huddleston  Fuddleston— sounds 
like  this:  “The  honorable,  hum — the  honorable  and 
gallant  member  from — ha — hum — from  Hull,  has 
been  good  enough  to — a — um — to  say — etc.” 

Well,  Seymour  Haden  modeled  his  oratory  on  this 
preposterous  but  genteel  British  usage;  and  yet,  in 
private  conversation,  I have  never  known  a man 
who  used  more  elegant  and  appropriate  language  than 
he.  On  the  day  following  that  of  the  lecture,  I re*. 
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Portrait  of  Seymour  Haden 

Prom  a photograph  from  life;  taken  in  New  York  in  1882 
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Champney.  Portrait  of  Sir  Seya-iour  Haden 

Sketched  (unknown  to  him)  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  by  J.  Wells  Champney  of  New  York.  Sir  Sevmour 
afterward  wrote  on  this  sketch,  “Excellent!  S.  H.  1899.” 
Size  of  the  original  drawing,  9x8  inches 
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ceived  a visit  from  my  kind  and  valued  friend  the 
Kight  Iveverend  Monsignor  Doane,  who  was  a genu- 
ine lover  of  fine  prints,  and  he  said  to  me:  ‘‘Well,  I 
heard  your  English  friend  last  evening  humming  and 
hawing  through  his  lecture.”  Soon  afterward  I had 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  these  two  distinguished 
men  together,  and  after  that,  during  his  yearly  visit 
to  England,  the  monsignor  used  to  he  a welcome  and 
honored  guest  of  Sir  Seymour  and  Lady  Haden.  The 
artist’s  lectures  in  Boston  were  listened  to  with 
earnest  attention  and  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a reception  given  at  the  St.  Botolph  Club;  hut  even 
there  storms  and  tempests  arose.  He  quarreled  with 
the  one  eminent  American  whom,  the  rest  of  us  would 
think,  nobody  could  quarrel  with,— namely,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  It  was  all  about  a “fool”  difference 
of  opinion  on  some  question  of  medical  ethics  and 
usages  in  America  as  compared  with  England. 

Before  the  evening  of  his  reception  at  the  St. 
! Botolph  Club,  Seymour  Haden  procured  a list  of  the 
I principal  personages  whom  he  was  to  meet  there.  He 
<;  took  it  to  me,  and  said:  “Now,  what  should  I knoiv 
:1  about  these  peopled’  I wrote  down  for  him  as  many 
I notes  as  I could,  and  when  he  met  the  Bostonians,  I 
i|  was  astonished  to  see  how  well  he  had  coached  himself 
! about  them.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  received 
a great  number  of  letters.  He  was  staying  at  the  old 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  every  morning 
' I had  to  go  there  and  tell  him  “who  was  who”  among 
the  writers  of  the  letters.  One  day  he  was  called 
down  to  the  parlor  by  a message  that  a lady  wished  to 
see  him.  He  went  down  and  when  he  came  hack  to 
his  room  carrying  a card  in  his  hand,  he  said  to  me. 
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‘‘Well,  I certainly  am  in  an  extraordinary  country. 
That  visitor,  whom  I never  knew,  is  evidently  a lady, 
and  she  has  invited  me  to  come  and  spend  a week 
with  her  husband  and  herself  at  Yonkers.”  Grlancing 
at  the  card,  I read  the  name  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Colgate, 
and  said  to  Seymour  Haden,  “I  should  certainly  ad- 
vise you  to  accept,  ’ ’ and  I went  on  to  say  that  it  was 
easy  enough  for  a stranger  from  England  to  see  our 
public  show  places,  big  hotels,  etc.,  but  not  so  easy  to 
get  an  entree  to  the  home  of  a really  nice  American 
family.  Seymour  Haden  accepted  the  invitation  and 
spent  a week  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colgate.  In  those 
years,  I myself  lived  in  Yonkers,  and  I called  on  him 
at  the  Colgate  house  the  day  after  his  arrival  there. 
The  eminent  banker  showed  us  into  his  library,  and 
leaving  us  alone  he  closed  the  door.  The  English 
visitor,  first  looking  around  to  see  that  there  was  no 
other  person  present,  said  to  me  in  a sort  of  whisper : 
“I  am  very  comfortable  here,  with  but  one  serious 
drawback.  I have  been  in  the  habit,  all  my  life,  of 
taking  wine  with  my  dinner ; but  last  evening,  what 
do  you  suppose  they  gave  me  in  the  place  of  wine?— 
milk!”  This  was  about  nine  o’clock  at  night,  and 
when  I got  home  I stated  the  case  to  my  dear  old 
mother.  She  laughed  a little  wickedly,  and  said,  “I 
think  I can  help  your  friend  in  this  case.”  We  hap- 
pened to  have  some  very  good  sherry.  The  old  lady 
got  a large  flat  bottle,  filled  it  with  the  wine,  corked  it 
and  put  it  into  an  innocent-looking  pasteboard  box,  tell- 
ing me  to  take  it  to  him.  Before  leaving  my  home,  I 
wrote  a brief  note  to  Seymour  Haden  saying  that  the 
package  which  I had  to  deliver  to  him  must  be  opened 
only  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber.  The  Colgates 
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A well-known  salmon  pool  on  the  Ribble.  In  Sir  Seymour’s 
opinion  this  is  one  of  his  very  finest  plates.  It  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  11  x 16  inches 
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Sawley  Abbey  stands  by  a salmon  river,  the  Ribble,  which  here 
is  enlarged  into  a wide  pool.  Seymour  Haden  often  came  here 
for  his  salmon  fishing. 

nf  tVip  nrigin.n1  etching.  10  x 14  74  inches 


were  total  abstainers  of  so  pronounced  a kind  that  when 
Mr.  Colgate  rented  any  house  of  his  in  Yonkers,  he 
made  a condition  in  the  lease  that  no  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  were  ever  to  be  received  in  that  house. 
Further  than  that,  one  of  his  principles  was,  not  only 
never  to  drink  wine  or  spirits,  but  never  to  touch  or 
carry  them.  When  I got  back  to  IMr.  Colgate’s  house, 
it  was  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  all  the  lights  in  the 
big  house  were  extinguished  and  the  doors  locked.  I 
rang  and  rang  at  the  bell,  and  at  last  Mr.  Colgate 
himself,  wearing  trousers  and  slippers,  opened  the 
door.  I had  to  manufacture  a small  fiction,  which 
recalls  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  couplet: 

what  a tangled  web  we  weave, 

Wlien  first  we  practise  to  deceive.” 

I\Ir.  Colgate  said  to  me  rather  fretfully  that  all  the 
household  had  retired,  and  that  Mr.  Seymour  Haden 
must  wait  until  the  morning.  I said  to  him  in  reply, 
that  he  would  do  me  a great  favor,  if  when  he  was 
passing  his  guest’s  chamber  door,  he  would  knock  at 
it  and  deliver  the  package,  and  this  IMr.  Colgate  con- 
sented to  do.  Some  days  later  a reception  was  given 
to  Seymour  Iladen  at  the  Lotos  Club,  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  I accompanied  him  from  Yonkers  to  New  York 
on  that  occasion.  When  IMr.  Haden  found  himself 
safe  in  the  train,  he  said  to  me:  ‘M  could  n’t  have 
slept  a wink  except  for  that  excellent  sherry  that  your 
mother  sent  me,  but  I took  deuced  good  care  to 
carry  away  the  empty  bottle  in  my  bag.”  I remem- 
ber that  from  the  train  we  saw  the  gorgeous  sight  of 
the  sun  setting  behind  the  Palisades,  and  mirrored  in 
the  Hudson  River,  and  IMr.  Haden  said  to  me,  with 
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something  like  reproach  in  his  voice : “Now,  why  have 
I never  been  told  of  the  beauty  of  all  this?”  Later 
on,  he  said  to  me,  looking  about  in  the  crowded  train : 
‘ ‘ Now,  is  nh  it  melancholy  to  think  that  nobody  among 
all  these  people,  except  myself  (and  perhaps  you), 
lias  the  slightest  sense  of  the  beauty  of  this  magnifi- 
cent sunset ! ” I was  tempted  to  say  to  him  that  he 
had  no  right  to  assume  such  callous  insensibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  hut  though  I thought  it,  I 
did  not  say  it.  Seymour  Haden’s  reception  at  the 
Lotos  Club  was  a notable  function.  I remember  that 
the  President,  the  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  made  a very 
graceful  speech  in  honor  of  his  guest,  and  I recall 
vividly  the  marvelous  cleverness  of  a very  young  man 
who  had  been  invited  to  entertain  the  company.  One 
of  this  young  man’s  monologues  represented  an  inti- 
mate talk  between  three  Italian  opera  singers,  the 
soprano,  the  tenor,  and  the  basso;  the  three  continu- 
ally interrupting  one  another.  The  speaking  of  the 
young  man  was  in  “fake”  Italian,  and  the  three 
speaking  voices  were  admirably  differentiated.  I in- 
quired who  this  young  man  was,  and  was  told  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  famous  oratorio  singer,  Madame 
Rudersdorf  of  Boston,  that  his  name  was  Richard 
IMansfield,  and  that  he  was  studying  for  the  stage.  I 
then  uttered  a prophecy  that  that  young  man  would 
be  a great  actor  later  on ; and  so  he  was. 

After  his  return  from  Boston,  the  artist  spent 
several  weeks  in  New  York,  and  while  he  was  there, 
I arranged  for  him  the  first  public  exhibition  of  his 
etchings  which  was  ever  made  in  America.  The  New 
York  press  took  up  the  subject  with  enthusiasm, 
and  every  important  newspaper  printed  a long 
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review  of  the  artist  and  his  work.  I collected  all  of 
these  very  laudatory  articles,  and  took  them  to  Mr. 
Haden  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick.  Next  day  he  said  to 
me,  “Do  yon  know  that  these  reviews  of  the  New 
York  press  are  distinctly  abler  and  more  intelligent 
than  if  they  had  been  written  in  London  ? ’ ’ He 
added,  “I  wish  yon  would  pay  my  particular  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  review  in  the 
New  York  oriel;  that  article  in  particular  I found 
to  be  admirable.  ’ ’ He  was  surprised  when  he  saw  me 
begin  to  laugh,  but  I explained  to  him  that  the  “gen- 
tleman” in  cpiestion  was  a lady,  and  the  article  which 
he  so  greatly  admired  was  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Schuyler  van  Rensselaer. 

One  very  seldom  finds  that  the  imaginative  and 
creative  artist  is  also  endowed  with  a logical  and 
judicial  cast  of  mind.  It  was  so  with  Seymour  Haden. 
He  had  brought  from  England  a large  collection  of 
excellent  lantern-slides  to  illustrate  these  lectures  by 
means  of  a stereopticon,  and  in  the  lecturer’s  zeal  to 
glorify  original  etching  at  the  expense  of  prints  done 
by  any  other  method,  he  had  procured  one  lantern 
slide  of  the  beautiful  little  portrait  which  Rembrandt 
had  etched  of  himself,  the  complete  print  of  which  is 
hardly  bigger  than  a postage  stamp.  It  was  the 
liemhrandt  d trois  moustaches.  Alongside  of  this,  Mr. 
Haden  had  printed  a morsel  of  the  same  size,  taken 
' from  a crude  and  unimportant  part  of  the  foreground 
j of  William  Sharp’s  famous  line-engraving  of  the  Hohj 
Family,  after  the  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

: Thus  this  special  pleader,  Haden,  displayed  an  etch- 
jing  in  its  entirety,  and  less  than  one-hundredth  part 
' of  a line-engraving  of  very  large  size.  Wherever,  dur- 
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ing  his  lectures,  this  illustration  was  exhibited  by  a 
stereopticon,  there  was  a universal  outcry  against  the 
unfairness  of  it.  People  all,  with  one  accord,  declarec 
that  if  the  artist  wanted  to  confront  and  contrast 
etching  with  line-engraving,  fairness  would  require 
the  lecturer  to  have  chosen  two  prints  of  the  same 
size;  but  there  was  no  budging”  Seymour  Haden, 
when  he  had  formed  an  opinion. 

While  in  New  York,  he  visited  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and 
was  escorted  through  the  galleries  by  the  late  James 
D.  Smillie,  N.A.  When  his  eye  fell  upon  a certain 
painting,  he  suddenly  stopped  as  if  he  were  paralyzed. 
^'Who  did  that  picture?”  ‘‘It  is  the  work  of  one  of 
our  New  York  artists,  Miss  So-and-So.”  “Why  do 
you  allow  such  dreadful  things  on  your  walls?” 
“Well,”  said  Mr.  Smillie,  “we  like  to  exemplify  va- 
rious phases  in  art.”  “Hum,”  rejoined  Seymour 
Haden,  while  glaring  at  the  picture;  “she  ought  to 
be  disemhoweled!” 

Of  at  least  one  of  our  well-known  American  artists, 
Seymour  Haden  expressed  the  strongest  admiration. 
This  was  the  late  John  Lafarge,  N.A.,  and  he  also 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  original  American  etch- 
ings of  thirty  years  ago,  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Stephen  Parrish,  Charles  A.  Platt,  Peter  Moran,  and 
Josej:>h  Pennell.  On  seeing  a very  large,  intricate 
plate  by  Mr.  Parrish,  Mr.  Haden  made  the  remark  to 
me,  “That  young  man  does  not  know  what  the  sense 
of  fatigue  in  making  a picture  is.”  Even  at  this 
period,  Seymour  Haden  was  known  throughout 
Europe  as  being  the  judge  par  excellence  of  a fine 
print,  and  he  was  also  recognized  as  an  admirable 
judge  of  paintings.  H 
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Engraved  in  pure  mezzotint  in  1897.  To  this  plate  and  Sir  Sey- 
mour’s mezzotint  Grayling  Fishing  was  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 

Size  of  the  original  mezzotint,  8%  X 11%  inches 


While  on  this  subject  of  Iladen’s  learned  judgment 
of  pictures,  I will  record  what  he  remarked  to  me  after 
he  had  visited  Niagara  for  the  first  time.  AVhat  he 
said  was:  ‘‘No  artist,  except  Turner,  should  have  ever 
dared  to  attempt  making  a picture  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.” 

One  of  Seymour  Hadeu’s  exceptionally  good  days 
was  the  Sunday  which  he  spent  in  visiting  that  fa- 
mous art  collector  and  admirable  man,  James  L. 

I Claghorn,  of  Philadelphia.  On  that  occasion,  I my- 
; self  was  included  as  a sort  of  “make-weight.”  The 
j Englishman,  with  genuine  zeal,  went  through  Afr. 
ji  Claghorn ’s  collection  of  j:)rints,  and  he  wrote  with 
: pencil  on  several  of  them  that  they  were  exceptionally 
fine. 

On  another  side  Mr.  Iladen  excelled  as  a judge,  and 
that  was  in  the  matter  of  first-class  food  and  first- 
class  cooking.  At  lunch,  our  host  treated  us  to  a 
delicious  dish  of  terrapin.  Seymour  Iladen  found  it 
wonderfully  good  and  declared  that  not  only  had  he 
never  tasted  terrapin  before,  but  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  dish.  “Oh,  yes,”  said  I to  him;  “you  cer- 
tainly have  heard  of  terrapin;  don’t  you  remember  at 
church  on  Sundays,  when  they  sing  the  ‘Te  Deum,’ 
they  sing,  ‘Terrapin  and  Seraphim.’  ” “Oh,  tut, 
tut,”  said  he,  “I  want  to  hear  no  irreverence.” 

Seymour  Iladen  had  ranked  as  a very  able  physi- 
ician.  An  incident  occurred  while  we  were  at  Atr. 
Claghorn ’s  house  which  shows  how  wise  he  was  in 
ithis  respect : Air.  Claghorn  was  a huge  and  corpulent 
man  of  about  sixty,  but  he  was  full  of  force  and 
jsnergy.  AVhile  we  were  in  his  library  he  got  up  and 
■bustled  out  on  some  errand,  and  Seymour  Iladen  said 
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to  me:  “Your  friend  will  not  live  long,  and  when  he 
dies  he  will  go  off  very  suddenly.”  I was  shocked 
on  hearing  such  an  unexpected  prophecy,  and  I asked 
]\lr.  Iladen  how  long  Mr.  Claghorn  was  likely  to  live. 
In  answer  he  said,  “Just  about  two  years.”  Two 
years  later,  within  ten  days  of  the  time  Haden  had 
designated,  IMr.  Claghorn  suddenly  fell  dead. 

Still  continuing  the  subject  of  Mr.  Iladen ’s  critical 
judgment  in  dining,  I may  mention  that  wherever  he 
went,  he  would  never  partake,  at  a hotel,  of  a table 
d’hote  meal.  He  insisted  on  selecting  particular  dishes 
which  he  wished  for,  and  he  liad  them  specially  cooked 
for  him.  On  his  return  from  Cincinnati,  he  told  me 
that  while  there  he  met  my  own  dear  friend,  the  late 
Herman  Goepper,  and  he  had  given  him,  at  a club,  the 
very  best,  and  best-served,  dinner  that  he  had  ever 
partaken  of. 

Seymour  Haden ’s  course  of  lectures  at  Chicago  was 
a great  success,  and  a very  notable  reception  was 
tendered  to  him.  During  the  course  of  that  reception, 
a very  influential  Chicago  lady  marched  up  and  said 
in  a loud  voice:  “Why  don’t  you  educate  your 
women  in  England?”  “I  know  what  you  mean,” 
said  the  Englishman,  “but  we  don’t  like  to  have  our 
Englisli  women  crammed  with  a lot  of  abstruse  isms 
and  ologies.”  i\nother  lady,  who  thought  the  Eng- 
lish guest  had  been  rather  unfairly  attacked,  said  to 
him,  “Now,  Mr.  Haden,  can’t  you  attack  her  in  re- 
turn?” “Well,  yes,”  said  he;  “in  America,  you 
don’t  know  how  to  make  tea,  and  your  table  knives 
will  not  cut  anything.”  Another  little  dispute  arose 
in  Detroit.  Haden  had  arrived  late  at  night,  very 
much  fatigued,  at  the  Russell  House.  At  about  eight 
o ’clock  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened  from  a much- 
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Haden.  a Sunset  in  Ireland 


needed  sleep  by  a sound  of  hamniering  and  grinding 
in  the  wall  outside  Ids  window.  He  got  up,  raised  the 
window,  and  saw  two  men  boring  a hole  into  the 
front  wall  of  the  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  an 
iron  bar  from  which  a sign  was  to  be  swung.  j\Ir. 
Iladen  remonstrated  at  being  disturbed.  The  two 
mechanics  answered  that  they  were  ^^on  that  job”  and 

I that  they  were  going  to  do  it.  Then,  as  the  Detroit 
\ F)  ‘ee  Press  related  the  incident,  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  night-clothes  and  a nightcap,  had 
pushed  out  both  his  arms,  seized  the  offending  and 

: disturbing  crowbar,  hauled  it  into  his  room  and  shut 
down  the  window.  Very  soon  after,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel  came,  knocked  at  his  guest’s  door,  and  said 
' that  the  crowbar  which  had  been  seized  was  not  his 
i property  and  that  he  would  get  into  trouble  if  it 
! were  not  given  up  at  once,  but  Seymour  Haden  before 

II  giving  it  up  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  be  dis- 
i|  turbed  with  any  more  noise  until  such  time  as  he  was 
II  ready  to  leave  his  bed. 

I It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  in  my  former  article 
I I called  him  Sir  Seymour  Haden,  in  the  present  one  I 
I call  him  plain  IMister.  This  was  because  it  was  after 
! his  return  from  America  to  England  that  Queen  Vic- 
j|  toria  gave  him  his  title,  and  although  in  London  he 
! had  a large  medical  practice  he  never  was  even  Doctor 
i Haden.  In  England  a surgeon,  however  eminent,  is 
never  addressed  as  Doctor. 

I'  This  change  to  a title  of  nobility  reminds  me  of  a 
l|  couplet  in  Thackeray’s  fine  Irish  ballad,  ^‘Mr. 
iMolony’s  Account  of  the  Ball” : 

I There  was  Lord  Crowhurst,  I knew  him  first 

! When  only  Misther  Pips  he  was.” 
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During  his  stay  in  America  he  learned  to  like  our 
people  greatly,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  make  us  a 
second  visit  and  to  bring  his  charming  American  wife 
along  with  him ; but  this  j)urpose  of  his  was  never 
carried  out. 

Shortly  before  leaving  our  shores,  he  said  to  me : 
‘‘One  thing  alone  would  render  it  impossible  for 
me  ever  to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  the  intolerable  and  brutal  insolence  of  the 
lower  classes.”  To  this  I made  answer:  “But,  Mr. 
Haden,  in  America  we  have  no  ‘lower  classes.’  What 
you  suffered  from  these  people  was  really  your  own 
fault.  It  is  all  very  well  in  England  for  a fine  gentle- 
man to  ])ully  and  denounce  the  cabman,  the  railway- 
porter,  and  the  servants  at  hotels,  but  it  will  not  do 
here,  and  no  American,  however  eminent,  ever 
does  it.” 

When  Seymour  Haden  returned  to  England  he  took 
with  him  the  genuine  good  will  of  many  Americans, 
and  the  lasting  friendship  of  not  a few. 
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Marquaiul  Professor  of  Art  and  Arcliaeology,  Princeton  University, 
formerly  art  critic  of  the  Evening  Post 
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HAVE  sometimes  held  that  the  best  reason 
for  living  in  Italy  is  the  opportunity  that 
leisurely  land  affords  for  seeing  one’s  fellow- 
countrymen  aright.  Nowhere  else  is  there  so  much 
time  for  talk  and  opportune  silence  and  looking  at 
things.  It  is  the  land  of  lucky  encounters.  So  it  was 
not  surprising  that  returning  to  a new  temporary 
home  at  Florence  we  should  meet  the  Italian  etcher 
IMazzoni,  who  had  done  us  the  honors  of  an  Apennine 
village,  his  favorite  sketching-ground,  and  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  mention  his  friend,  ‘^a  young 
compatriot  of  ours,  a youth  of  beautiful  talent.”  That 
was  the  way  that  Mazzoni  and  Roth  came  out  to  look  at 
our  rented  laurel  hedges  and  cypresses.  We  naturally 
liked  the  quiet  and  boyish  American  who  was  linger- 
ing at  Florence,  waiting  for  a chance  to  etch  his  way 
to  the  Golden  Horn.  He  brought  his  Venice  and 
Florence  prints  one  evening,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
rigorous  fidelity  of  his  portraiture  of  places  we  loved 
and  the  patient  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  en- 
meshed the  very  spirit  of  the  two  cities.  Our  admira- 
tion stuck  regretfully  at  the  platonic  stage,  for  we 
ourselves  were  writing  our  way  with  difficulty  to  a 
southern  temporary  home. 
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Occasionally  in  the  ^vinter  of  1907  I saw  Roth 
sketching  on  the  Arno,  and  I was  always  struck  by  the 
ininnte  carefulness  of  his  work.  It  must  have  been 
looking  over  the  print  Grim  Florence,  with  its  mar- 
velously exact  transcription  of  the  palace  backs  between 
the  Ponte  Yeccliio  and  the  Ponte  del  Trinita,  that  1 
foolishly  protested  against  such  a waste  of  observa- 
tion, and  suggested  the  usual  syncopations  and  read- 
justments practised  by  sketchers.  Roth’s  answer  was 
that  he  would  begin  to  leave  things  out  after  he  was 
sure  he  could  put  them  in.  The  retort  was  sufficient, 
but  it  characteristically  did  scant  justice  to  the  artist’s 
love  of  each  detail,  his  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
actual  appearances,  his  reluctance  to  seem  dexterous 
at  the  expense  of  a beautiful  historic  monument. 
Pretty  soon  Roth  did  etch  his  way  to  the  Bosporus  and 
T have  not  seen  him  since.  But  the  next  summer,  1 
tliink,  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  prints  I had 
studied  in  trial  states  holding  their  own  at  the  Venice 
International,  and  1 learned  that  the  Queen  Mother, 
Margherita,  one  of  the  best  eyes  in  Italy,  had  bought 
several  of  the  etchings. 

In  the  dozen  and  a half  plates  which  Roth  has  se- 
lected to  represent  his  work  Florence  predominates. 
There  was,  I remember,  no  north  wind  bitter  enough 
to  blow  him  away  from  the  sight  of  the  palace  backs, 
the  medieval  bridge  and  its  lighter  fellow  down 
stream.  No  one,  I suppose,  although  this  is  classic 
sketching-ground,  has  looked  so  hard  and  so  lovingly 
at  this  bit  of  old  Florence.  And  it  speaks  much  for 
Roth’s  talent  that,  concentrating  upon  a subject 
treated  by  scores  of  etchers  and  vulgarized  by  millions 
of  postal  cards,  he  has  made  that  subject  his  own. 
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Roth.  Grim  Florence 
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Roth.  Ponte  del  Trinita 


When  I recall  the  rich  world  contained  between  the 
knightly  and  the  ladylike  bridge  I have  to  think  of 
Roth,  just  as  I cannot  walk  about  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  London  and  forget  Joseph  Pennell,  or  take  a 
Seine  steamer  in  complete  oblivion  of  Charles  Meryon. 
Such  impressions  are  left  only  by  men  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  place.  There  are  etching- 
needles,  clever  ones  too,  that  reduce  all  places  to  a 
sprightly  monotony.  The  formulas  level  out  the  dif- 
ferences. Roth  has  more  care  to  respect  the  differ- 
ences than  to  assert  himself,  in  fact  he  leans  too  little 
upon  formulas  and  depends  too  much  upon  expedients 
improvised  with  his  eye  on  the  object.  But  this  short- 
coming is  also  a kind  of  superiority.  Its  fruits  one 
may  note  by  comparing  any  of  the  Florence  prints 
' with  The  Ghetto,  Venice,  and  the  Turhish  Village  on 
the  Bosporus.  Here  we  have  absolute  differences  of 
I technic  and  breathe  so  many  different  airs.  We  pass 
I from  the  dreamlike  imprecision  of  Venice  to  the  mas- 
sive actuality  of  Florence  and  the  fantastic  lineaments 
'!  of  the  Near  East,  and  the  record  varies  with  the  mat- 
I ter  in  hand  from  mere  flicks  of  the  needle,  through 
J massive  linear  constructions,  to  acute  and  wiry  in- 
1 dication  akin  to  caricature. 

Ernest  David  Roth  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1879, 

, but  has  been  an  American  from  his  fifth  year  and  a 
New  Yorker  since  early  boyhood.  His  schooling  was 
: mostly  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  where  he 
worked  in  etching  with  that  excellent  teacher  James 
D.  Smillie.  Roth  began  as  a painter  of  landscape,  and 
for  half  a dozen  years  has  been  a pretty  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  National  Academy  shows  and  those  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy.  I sometimes  wish  his 
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etching  showed  more  of  the  first  intention  and  speed 
that  his  vigorous  landscapes  never  fail  to  reveal.  In 
fact,  an  ohvions  criticism  of  Koth’s  prints  wonld  be 
that  he  works  more  in  the  spirit  of  a painter  etching 
than  in  that  of  a painter-etcher : he  nses  line  less  for 
its  own  sake  than  as  a means  of  achieving  tone,  and, 
conversely,  where  he  wants  tone  he  is  sometimes  care- 
less about  the  quality  and  direction  of  the  component 
lines.  He  tends  to  complicate  pictures  that  are  al- 
ready satisfactory  by  multiplying  cross-hatchings  and 
heavy  parallel  strokes  in  the  sky  and  water.  This  zeal 
for  tone  and  the  full  effects  proper  to  painting  is 
dwelt  upon  not  to  belittle  but  to  define  his  talent. 
Although  in  his  Venice  prints  and  in  one  or  two 
Tuscan,  German,  and  Turkish  subjects  he  proves  him- 
self a vigorous  sketcher,  most  of  his  work  is  elabor- 
ately completed.  We  must  class  him,  that  is,  not  with 
the  etchers  who  follow  Seymour  Haden’s  precepts, 
hut  with  such  patient  contrivers  of  full  effects  as 
Samuel  Palmer  and  the  Hollander  Witsen.  The 
fashion  of  the  moment  is  with  the  sketchy  school,  but 
in  these  matters  an  artist  has  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  T find  it  significant  that,  while  Roth’s  oc- 
casional sketchy  work  may  seem  to  be  his  cleverest,  his 
best  plates  are  those  in  which  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  modeling,  texture,  biting,  and  printing. 
AVe  see  him  nearly  at  his  best  in  the  print  Ponte  Yec- 
chioy  Avith  its  dense  shadows  and  swirling  dark  river, 
and  this  splendid  plate  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
drawn,  but  fully  painted  with  the  needle  and  the 
acid.  Roth’s  manner  of  applying  the  acid  is  again 
that  of  a painter.  Instead  of  the  conventional  three 
baths,  he  applies  the  acid  Avith  a feather,  touch  by 
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Roth.  Ponte  Vecchio.  Morning 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  XlO  inches 
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Roth.  Ponte  Vecchio.  Evening 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x 8%  inches 
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touch,  with  blotting-paper  at  hand.  By  this  hazardous 
procedure,  which  is  virtually  that  of  Whistler,  values 
are  multiplied.  Where  most  etchings  will  show  three 
main  values,  or  at  most  five,  any  elaborate  print  of 
Roth’s  will  show  a dozen.  The  danger  of  this  method 
of  using  the  acid  is,  naturally,  that  of  confusing  the 
effect.  When  successful,  tones  and  textures  are 
! achieved  that  fairly  rival  those  of  painting.  The 
beauty  of  such  a plate  as  Along  the  Arno  depends 
largely  upon  this  patient  application  of  tone  to  a de- 
sign fine  at  the  outset.  In  spite  of  a little  overworking 
of  the  water  this  print  has  more  of  the  spirit  of  old 
Florence  in  it  than  any  print  I know.  More  perfect, 
if  less  interesting  as  an  arrangement,  is  the  plate 
; appropriately  called  Grim  Florence,  in  which  a ner- 
, vous  and  minutely  faithful  touch  leads  to  a paradox- 
ically broad  effect.  It  is  a sinister  picture— sky  and 
i water  conspire  to  reinforce  the  somber  mood  of  the 
j crumbling  palaces.  How  Roth  kept  the  feeling  of  the 
thing  through  so  much  observation,  measuring,  and 
I drawing  is  a mystery  to  me.  It  suggests  dogged  re- 
1 serves  of  power  which  should  carry  through  to  success 
I an  etcher  who  has  deliberately  chosen  to  go  about  his 
i task  in  the  most  difficult  way.  There  is  something 
ji  more  winning  about  the  study  of  the  Trinita  Bridge 
I with  its  light  arches  and  in  the  second  Ponte  Vecchio. 

But  in  these  plates  in  which  Roth  consents  to  be  more 
: like  other  etchers  he  seems  to  me  a little  less  than  him- 
self. For  all  of  that,  the  Trinita  Bridge  is  a lovely 
; bit  of  drawing  and  interpretation,  and  I have  often 
felt  that  the  mere  shortening  of  the  plate  at  the  right 
] and  the  burnishing  down  of  some  strident  lines  in  the 
I quiet  stream  would  make  out  of  an  admirable  study  a 


little  masterpiece.  But  masterpieces  are  better  made 
by  beginning  new  plates  than  by  tinkering  old  ones. 

J^otli’s  Venice  studies  make  a more  experimental 
effect  upon  me.  He  has,  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  AVhistler,  done  some  plates  of  charming  slight- 
ness, but  again  the  best  seem  to  me  to  be  in  that 
somewhat  labored  style  which  Roth  has  made  his  own. 
The  little  oblong  print  called  A Quiet  Canal  has  a 
singular  fascination  for  me.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
clever,  in  fact  it  is  rather  laboriously  painstaking,  but 
it  transports  me  to  Venice  as  cleverer  and  more 
famous  prints  do  not.  Alore  remarkable  technically 
is  The  Gate,  with  its  canopy  of  foliage  over  shifting 
reflections  in  the  canal,  and  its  statue  glimpsed  deep 
in  the  court  through  the  gate  bars.  The  print  has  its 
dry  passages— they  are  where  they  obviously  should  n’t 
be,  in  the  water — but  in  general  it  is  a remarkable 
instance  of  great  difficulties  overcome  without  loss  of 
spirit.  It  is  fit  to  stand  with  the  best  of  the  Arno  pic- 
tures as  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  Roth’s  talent. 

This  casual  survey  must  close  with  bare  mention  of 
the  delightful  and  accomplished  etching  Village  on 
the  Bosporus,  which  is  dated  1909,  the  artist’s  thir- 
tieth year.  Here  the  old  analytic  method  has  been 
abandoned  and  the  most  is  made  of  the  single  contour. 
It  is  a triumph  along  approved  lines  and  it  may  he 
either  a recreation  or  a sign  that  Roth  has  been  prac- 
tising the  strenuous  methods  of  the  Florence  prints 
only  by  way  of  apprenticeship.  Here  prophecy  would 
be  folly  and  advice  criminal.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
such  an  apprenticeship  promises  well  for  mastery  to 
come. 
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Roth.  A Quiet  Canal 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4V2  X 9Vs  inches 
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Roth.  The  Ghetto 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  91/^  x 6%  inches 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK 
OF  ERNEST  D.  ROTH 

THE  VENICE  SEEIES 

(1905-06-07) 

1 Off  the  Guidecca.  3 Fish  Baskets. 

2 San  Gregorio  (the  small  4 A Quiet  Canal. 

plate).  5 A Bridge. 


6 The  Wooden  Bridge. 

7 A Passage. 

8 “Reflections.” 

9 The  Squero. 


10  The  Gate. 

11  An  Arcaded  Street. 

12  Near  the  Rialto. 

13  A Canal. 


14  Farm  House  in  the 

“Veneto.” 

15  From  the  “Punta.” 

16  At  Anchor. 

17  A Doorway 

(No.  i). 

18  Drying  Nets. 

19  A Cloister. 

20  A “Sotto  Portico.” 

21  Two  Palaces. 


22  San  Gregorio  (the  large 

plate). 

23  The  Arcade. 

24  Wood  Boats. 

25  A Garden. 

26  Boat  Builders’  Yard. 

27  The  Ghetto. 

28  An  Old  Palace. 

29  II  Traghetto. 

30  The  Zattere. 
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THE  GEEMAN  SERIES 

(1906  AND  1908) 


31  A German  Barnyard  32  A German  Barn 

i)-  (No.  2). 

THE  FLORENCE  SERIES 
(1906-07-08) 

33  Ponte  Vecchio— Evening.  35  The  Smithy. 

34  Old  Houses  on  the  Arno. 

36  Across  the  Arno. 

37  Ponte  Vecchio — Morning. 

38  Florence. 

39  The  Buttress,  Ponte 

Vecchio. 

40  The  Iron  Workers’  Shop. 

41  Grim  Florence. 

42  Old  Florence. 


43  Mill  on  the  Arm 

44  Along  the  Arno, 

45  The  Street  of  th 

Shops. 

46  A Road,  near  FI 

47  Poplars,  near  FI 

48  Peretola,  near  F 


49  Ponte  del  Trinita. 

50  The  Covered  Street. 

•51  Florentine  Roofs. 

•52  Ponte  del  Trinita— The 
Buttress. 


•53  A Rainy  Day. 

54  The  Iron  Shop. 
•55  Ragged  Quarterj 
•56  Rag  Shop. 


THE  CONSTANTINOPLE  SERIES 

(1908) 


57  Stamboul. 

•58  Turkish  Village  on  the 
Bosporus. 

59  A Stamboul  Street. 


60  The  Little  Mosqi 

61  Top  Hane. 

62  Street  in  Galata. 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTION  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

By  FEANK  WEITENKAMPF 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Prints,  New  York  Public  Library 

HERE  are  obvious  signs  of  a growing  interest 


in  prints.  Not  that  there  has  been  an  imme- 


diate and  wide-spread  growth  of  this  interest ; 

1 the  appeal  of  the  etching  and  the  engraving  is  of  too 
intimate  a nature  for  that.  But  the  evidence  of  an 
increasing  response  to  the  charm  of  the  print,  though 
unobtrusive  and  without  any  striking  spectacular 
features,  is  discoverable  by  the  observant.  Both  print- 
dealers  and  curators  of  print-rooms  would  probably 
say  that  the  interest  has  spread  to  classes  where  it 
I would  not  formerly  have  been  sought. 

Some  of  the  evidences  referred  to — we  may  consider 
l|them  as  cause,  or  effect,  or  both  — are  found  in  the 
(‘more  numerous  exliibitions  of  prints,  in  the  revival  of 
‘ the  practice  of  etching  among  artists,  and  in  the  estab- 
Mlishment  of  public  collections  of  prints.  Twelve  or 
■ 1 fifteen  years  ago  there  were  print-collections  at  Ilar- 
Ivard,  in  the  Boston  IMuseum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the 
' Pennsylvania  Academy.  To-day  engravings  and  etch- 
pngs  are  to  be  seen,  to  some  extent,  at  the  Chicago  In- 
stitute, the  Albright  Art  Gallery  (Buffalo),  the 
.'Newark  Public  Library,  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  and 
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elsewhere,  and  regular  print  departments  have  been 
established  by  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  Public  Library  in  New  York  City.  The 
last-named  is  naturally  of  interest  to  many  and  it  is  of 
possible  interest  to  more.  But  news  of  a certain  kind 
travels  slowly.  New  York’s  print-room  is  not  only 
known  to  connoisseurs  in  various  parts  of  this  country, 
but  in  Europe  as  well.  Yet  there  are  New  York  print- 
lovers  Avho  either  do  not  know  of  it,  or  whose  know- 
ledge concerning  it  is  of  the  vaguest. 

In  1899  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a department  of 
prints  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  This  institu- 
tion already  possessed  a considerable  number  of  prints 
of  documentary  value  (portraits,  views,  historical 
scenes)  both  separate  and  in  extra-illustrated  vol- 
umes, as  also  a lot  of  line-engravings  of  the  Italian 
school  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Shortly  after 
the  foundation  of  the  print-room  the  late  Samuel  P. 
Avery  presented  to  the  Lil)rary  his  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  about  19,000  prints,  which  was  designed  to 
illustrate  the  arts  of  etching  and  lithography  in  the  j 
nineteenth  century,  particularly  in  France.  This  it  | 
does  with  a completeness,  in  the  case  of  many  artists,  j 
which  makes  it  unsurpassed  in  its  field.  The  Avery  | 
gift  was  followed  by  others.  Some  of  these  built  di- 
rectly on  the  Avery  foundation,  admirably  rounding 
out  certain  portions.  Howard  Mansfield,  for  instance, 
added  considerably  to  the  portfolios  of  etchings  by  i 
Storm  van  ’s  Gravesande  (still  further  added  to  by  ' 
the  artist  himself)  ; Mrs.  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence  donated 
the  noteworthy  and  remarkably  large  collection  of 
lithographs  by  Daumier  formed  by  her  deceased  hus- 
band; from  Joseph  Pennell  came  over  nine  hundred 
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lithographs  illustrating  the  development  of  the  art; 
from  Frederick  Keppel  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
modern  etchings,  from  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
French  lithographs,  from  George  A,  Lucas  wood-en- 
gravings by  Prunaire,  etc.  Finally,  a number  of  artists 
appeared  as  donors  of  their  own  work,  — C.  Storm 
van  ’s  Gravesande,  L.  Pissarro,  T.  Frantisek  Simon, 
Loys  Delteil,  Th.  Molkenboer,  A.  Prunaire,  and  Vojt 
Preissig.  Other  donors  gave  impetus  in  other  direc- 
tions. Charles  Stewart  Smith  presented  his  collection 
of  Japanese  prints  (between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hundred  pieces)  formed  by  Captain  Brinkley,  Alex- 
ander Maitland  an  interesting  series  of  prints  relating 
to  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  Charles  B.  Curtis  nearly  a 
thousand  engravings  after  Raphael,  E.  L.  Knoedler 
reproductive  etchings.  Still  other  possibilities  of 
specialization  were  indicated  by  gifts  from  John  L. 
j Cadwalader,  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  Atherton  Curtis 
(Diirer’s  Triumphal  Arch  of  Maximilian),  W.  F. 
Havemeyer  (Italian  line-engravings),  E.  C.  Bement, 
and  others. 

j From  the  beginning  the  Library  was  interested  in 
the  acquisition  of  prints  by  Americans,  To  the  request 
li  of  the  Director  of  the  Library,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  that 
i American  artists  aid  in  building  up  as  complete  a 
collection  as  possible  of  products  of  graphic  art  in  this 
|;  country,  there  has  been  a considerable  response. 

American  etching  may  be  studied  here  from  an  early, 
I crude  effort  by  William  Dunlap  down  to  the  outcome 
of  the  recent  revival  of  the  art  by  White,  Winslow, 
« Osgood,  Warner,  Hornby,  Otto  Schneider,  Ernest  D. 
’ Roth,  and  Andre  Smith ; the  period  of  the  old  Etching 
! Club  of  New  York,  begun  in  1877  under  the  auspices 
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of  Smillie,  Gifford,  and  Yale,  is  well  covered.  The 
line-engravers  are  similarly  represented,  with  particu- 
lar fullness  in  the  case  of  A.  B.  Durand,  James  Smillie, 
Charles  Burt,  and  Alfred  Jones.  Similarly,  the  works 
of  E.  D.  French  and  J.  W.  Spenceley  can  he  seen  here 
almost  in  their  entirety,  and  other  hook-plates,  old  and 
new,  form  material  for  interesting  study.  American 
lithography,  too,  is  adequately  represented,  and  the 
art  of  wood-engraving  is  illustrated  in  several  thou- 
sand proofs  by  Alexander  Anderson,  in  many  blocks 
after  mid-century  illustrators  such  as  F.  0.  C.  Darley 
(whose  original  sketches  are  to  he  seen  here  beside  the 
wood-cut  form  in  which  they  reached  the  public),  and 
in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  last  remarkable  period  is 
reflected  here  in  a representative  collection  of  proofs 
by  the  various  engravers  of  the  school  which  it  pro- 
duced—Juengling  (with  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
proofs).  Cole,  and  Kingsley  make  a particularly  fine 
showing. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerns  mainly  modern 
work,  and,  while  much  remains  to  he  acquired,  the 
(mllection  has  already  become  favorably  known  abroad. 
The  monographs  on  IManet  by  Moreau-Nelaton,  Israels 
by  II.  J.  nul)ert,  Whistler  by  E.  G.  Kennedy  and  by 
Howard  Mansfield,  Iladen  by  II.  Nazeby  Harrington, 
and  the  general  catalogues  of  Loys  Delteil  and  Gustave 
Boiircard  hear  witness  to  its  usefulness— its  indis- 
])ensahleness— in  the  preparation  of  such  special  pub- 
lications. And  this  is  due  primarily  to  the  collection 
formed  by  i\Ir.  Avery,  who  with  remarkable  foresight 
and  unerring  collector’s  instinct  accumulated  fuller 
collections  of  the  work  of  certain  artists  than  can  be 
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found  in  their  native  lands.  Enjoyment  and  under- 
standing of  the  prints  in  the  Avery  Collection  is 
increased  by  illustrative  material  in  the  shape  of  por- 
traits, drawings,  reproductions  of  drawings,  press 
clippings  and  other  '‘minor  accessories,”  as  the  late 
Russell  Sturgis  called  them,  with  all  their  side-lights 
on  the  individuality  of  the  artists.  Not  a few  of  the 
prints  bear  manuscript  notes  by  the  artists,  the  late 
George  A.  Lucas  (whose  long  residence  in  Paris  gave 
i him  much  intimate  knowledge  of  the  artists  and  their 
j work),  and  Mr.  Avery  himself. 

; But  this  print-room  is  not  entirely  without  older 
I work.  Mr.  Avery  himself  occasionally  entered  by- 
paths that  took  him  temporarily  from  his  set  purpose : 
his  collection  includes  a noteworthy  set  of  Turner’s 
■ ' ‘ Liber  Studiorum,  ’ ’ sixteen  hundred  plates  by  Chodo- 
I'  wiecki,  and  some  portfolios  of  etchings  by  J.  P. 
Norblin.  In  1909  a number  of  engravings  by  masters 
of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
' were  added  to  the  general  collection  of  the  print-room, 
1 illustrating  line-engraving  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
;,|  lands,  France,  and  Italy : a nucleus,  at  least,  which 

I will  attract  additions,  it  is  hoped.  At  the  same  time 
there  came  also  about  one  hundred  and  forty  addi- 

!'|  tional  proofs  of  the  reproductive  line-engravings  of 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  in 
V which  the  engravers  of  Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany 
, (Morghen,  Volpato,  Boucher-Desnoyers,  Mandel,  et 
.!  al.)  translated  into  the  language  of  line  and  of 
J black-and-white  the  works  in  color  of  great  painters, 
I particularly  of  the  Italian  school. 

i It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  Library’s  print-col- 
i lection  is  rich  in  some  directions  and  poor  in  others. 


Etchings  by  Rembrandt,  for  instance,  or  mezzotints, 
or  English  and  French  color  prints,  or  the  French 
line-engravings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, to  name  but  some,  are  lacking.  The  curator’s 
special  report,  published  in  the  Director’s  annual  re- 
port for  1909  and  outlining  the  print-room’s  record 
for  ten  years,  emphasizes  both  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  collection.  However,  the  resources  of  the 
department  have  already  made  possible  the  arrange- 
ment of  over  half  a hundred  exhibitions,  of  the  most 
varied  character,  in  the  old  Lenox  Library  building. 
There  were  shown,  for  instance,  Japanese  prints, 
Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum, ” a historical  exhibition 
of  painter-lithography,  prints  by  modern  Dutch  ar- 
tists, Danish  etchings,  etchings  and  other  prints  by 
modern  Bohemian  artists,  and  a similar  exhibit  of 
work  by  modern  German  artists,  book-plates,  Ameri- 
can wood-engravings,  American  etchings,  modern 
French  line-engravings,  some  groups  illustrating  spe- 
cial subjects  (artistic  portraits,  animals  in  black- 
and-white),  and  a number  of  exhibitions  devoted  to 
individual  artists, — Millet,  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Whis- 
tler, Fantin-Latour,  Bracquemond,  Jacquemart,  Men- 
zel,  Meissonier,  Raffet,  Rossetti,  Pissarro,  R.  Swain 
Gifford,  L.  M.  Yale,  R.  F.  Blum,  J.  Alden  Weir, 
Joseph  Pennell,  E.  D.  French,  J.  W.  Spenceley,  and 
others.  About  one  in  every  four  of  the  exhibitions 
was  devoted  to  the  work  of  American  artists.  The 
print-room  in  the  recently  opened  new  building  at 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street,  was  fittingly 
inaugurated  by  a selection  of  modern  etchings  from 
the  S.  P.  Avery  collection. 

These  exhibitions  have  aroused  interest;  it  is  be- 
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lieved,  too,  that  they  have  done  something  to  further 
the  love  for,  and  understanding  of,  prints.  The  atten- 
tion attracted  by  these  exhibitions,  and  the  use  made 
of  the  print  study-room,  have  already  justified  the 
establishment  of  this  department  in  the  Library’s 
work.  This  was  shown  even  under  adverse  conditions 
(want  of  space,  accessibility,  and  attractiveness)  in 
I the  old  Lenox  Library  building.  Increased  oppor- 
I tunities  in  the  new  building  at  Forty-second  Street 
I will  presumably  bring  greater  usefulness.  And  for 
1 that  growth  is  necessary,  growth  that  will  make  this 
i print-collection  worthy  of  New  York. 
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Washburn.  Portrait  of  Cadwallader  Washburn 

From  his  original  dry-point,  from  life 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  11%  X 8 inches 
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NOTES  OF  AN  ETCHER  IN 
MEXICO  AND  MAINE 


By  CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 

0 truer  picture  of  Mexico  was  ever  given  than 
in  Prescott’s  ^‘Concpiest  of  IMexico.”  It 
fairly  drips  with  glowing  tones,  from  the 
exotic  flowers  and  gaudily  decked  forest  birds  to  those 
Aztec  monarchs  and  their  sumptuous  followers.  Back 
of  all  the  wonderful  setting  of  Nature’s  own  con- 
'ijtriving,  the  eternal  mountains  lift  their  snowy  sum- 
limits  into  the  blue  skies,  the  riot  of  pulsing,  pushing 
i5  plant  life  reaches  out  like  some  sensate  creation  to 
/I cover  earth’s  nakedness,  to  drape  itself  over  all  in 
'i  suffocating  richness. 

V Just  such  an  Eden  as  Prescott  drew  is  IMexico  of 
ito-day,  and  happy  is  the  artist  who  can  settle  down 
in  some  such  remote  spot  as  Cuernavaca.  Here  all  is 
i peace  and  beauty,  with  the  pure  bracing  air  to  stimu- 
late, the  everlasting  mountains  and  high  stars  to  calm. 
. A rigorous  winter,  and  its  consequent  effect  upon  a 
constitution  weakened  by  typhoid,  found  the  writer 
•!?peeding  to  the  warm  climes  of  Mexico  early  in  1909. 
^The  two  subsequent  winters  discovered  him  again 
t'^ettled  in  IMexico  surrounded  with  every  incentive 
'jfor  work;  for  this  land  is  the  legitimate  field  for  the 
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artist  and  especially  a happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
seeker  of  line,  for  the  devotee  of  the  copperplate  and 
needle. 

Three  factors  greatly  influenced  my  choice  of 
Mexico  over  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  as  a 
working  ground  in  winter;  first,  the  unsurpassable 
and  invariable  climate ; five  months  of  the  year  blessed 
with  clear  weather,  each  day  as  perfect  as  the  other, 
and  thus  an  inducement  to  greater  application  to 
work. 

The  second  factor  has  regard  to  the  easy  adaptabil- 
ity of  one’s  own  nature  to  the  human  atmosphere,  a 
harmony  invaluable  in  any  pursuit,  but  essentially  so 
in  Art,  where  the  mind  solicits  nnpreoccupation.  I 
speak  rather  of  the  local  atmosphere,  for  the  nature 
of  my  work  brought  me  in  direct  contact  with  the 
lowest  class  of  humanity,  by  which  three  fourths  of 
IMexico  is  inhabited,  and  on  whom  the  wealthy  Church 
is  largely  dependent  for  its  sumptuous  display  of 
prosperity. 

My  frequenting  places  of  worship,  my  working 
grounds  in  reality,  where  a stream  of  the  poor  peons 
flocks  from  early  dawn  until  twilight,  explains  the 
engendering  of  congenial  relations  with  this  class, 
poor  and  down-trodden,  yet  strangely  polite  even  to  a 
fault. 

The  third  and  last  factor  influencing  my  attach- 
ment to  Mexico  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  no  country  of  the  Old  World  possesses 
more  domed  edifices  than  does  Mexico;  a fact  doubly 
attested  by  world- traveled  journalists  and  tourists 
coming  into  Mexico  City  from  El  Paso  and  Laredo, 
on  the  northern  borders;  from  Acapulco  and  Man- 
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Washburn.  Templo  Parroquial  (No.  2),Taxco 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12  x 8 inches 
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Washburn.  Sagrario  Metropolitano 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  11%  x 8 inches 
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zanillo  on  the  Pacific;  or  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  on 
the  Gulf.  A panorama  of  towering  and  domed  ca- 
thedrals passes  their  eyes,  as  the  train  speeds  through 
the  towns  and  villages  which  border  the  tracks. 

The  chief  attraction  about  these  cathedrals  and  the 
more  modest  places  of  worship  does  not  lie  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  architecture  nor  their  dimen- 
sions. In  magnificence  the  cathedrals  of  Rheims, 
Amiens,  and  Paris  exceed  them ; in  size  the  cathedrals 
of  Toledo  and  St.  Peter’s  stand  unchallenged.  It  is 
by  their  stamp  of  individuality  that  they  stand  alone 
and  without  peers.  They  are  an  evolution  of  the 
blending  of  the  architectural  styles  known  as  the 
Chiruoesque,  Mandjar,  and  Baroque,  with  color 
scheme.  Excepting  the  Grand  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
City,  the  graceful  Sagrario  Metropolitano  of  the  same 
city,  the  cathedrals  of  Puebla,  Leon,  and  a few  others 
scattered  through  the  interior — where  the  natural 
color  of  stone  is  jealously  guarded— these  structures 
for  worship  have  acquired  a peculiarly  beautiful  tone, 
possible  through  no  other  agency  than  exposure  to  the 
elements  coupled  with  bleaching  by  the  sun;  these 
exteriors  having  been  repainted  for  untold  centuries 
with  whitewash,  tinted  with  various  burnt-earth  pig- 
ments. Each  edifice  seems  to  proclaim  its  origin;  it 
could  never  belong  to  any  land  save  where  it  was  first 
conceived. 

The  Templo  Parroquial  of  Taxco,  upon  which  mil- 
lions were  squandered,  is  the  one  perfect  example 
where  architecture  combined  with  the  color  scheme 
produces  an  indefinable  aesthetical  magnificence;  a 
guitar  could  not  be  strung  and  tuned  to  greater  nicety 
than  this  cathedral  in  relation  to  her  environment,  to 
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her  patrons,  to  their  peculiar  characteristics  and  at- 
tributes. 

Happy  were  the  months  spent  in  exploiting  these 
architectural  treasures,  so  entirely  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Mexican  needs  and  temperament,  yet  in  early 
spring  the  rumble  of  civil  and  political  discord  al- 
ready drew  near  the  gate  of  this  artist’s  paradise, 
rolling  ominously  nearer  and  nearer  until  the  day 
when  regretful  Prudence  raised  her  warning  finger 
and  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  a two  years’  sojourn 
were  hurriedly  assembled  and  gathered  into  boxes  for 
speedy  departure.  That  the  departure  ultimately  be- 
came a flight  made  the  contents  of  the  said  boxes  no 
less  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  their  owner. 

Sad  was  the  fate  of  the  too  optimistic  botanical 
scientist  who  gladly  leased  the  vacated  Cuernavaca 
home,  to  be  the  first  victim  of  a rebel  attack  within  a 
few  weeks ! 

After  that  even  the  comparative  security  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  lost  its  appeal,  and  I was  happy  and 
greatly  relieved  when  Vera  Cruz  was  safely  reached 
and  I saw  the  fruits  of  my  two  years’  work,  including 
canvases  and  fifty  copperplates,  safely  deposited  on 
the  stanch  deck  of  the  good  ship  Merida. 

Relief  was  the  prevalent  feeling  of  many  refugees, 
who,  with  their  families  and  all  their  worldly  for- 
tunes, hailed  with  joy  the  sailing  of  the  Merida. 

Ideal  and  restful  was  the  journey  until  the  night 
of  IMay  12th.  At  midnight  I was  awakened  by  an 
indescribable  scrunching,  rending  crash  and  knew  in- 
stantly we  were  the  victims  of  a collision.  I hastily 
slipped  into  the  nearest  raiment  I could  find  and 
rushed  out.  Within  a few  minutes  all  the  lights  were 
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Washburn.  My  Model 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  6 x 5 inches 
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Washburn.  Peon  in  Sunlight 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  12  x 8 inches 
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extinguished,  and  realizing  that  the  ship’s  vitals  had 
been  assailed  I hastily  returned  for  a life-preserver 
before  making  my  way  on  deck. 

The  throng  was  orderly  and  under  perfect  control. 
Seeing  that  one  side  of  the  ship  was  swarming  with 
passengers,  mostly  half-clad,  and  believing  that  the 
chances  of  escape  might  be  more  promising  on  the 
other  side,  I hastened  over  and  climbed  down  a 
dangling  rope  ladder  to  a boat;  but  as  I reached  the 
last  rung  a big  black  wave  lifted  the  boat  and  tossed 
it  so  far  away  that  I had  no  hope  of  getting  to  it. 

I was  compelled  to  clamber  back  up  the  ladder  and 
to  the  deck  again.  By  that  time  the  last  boat  was 
being  lowered  on  the  other  side,  filled  with  passengers. 
I reached  the  davits  only  to  realize  that  the  boat  was 
below  my  reach.  Believing  this  to  be  my  last  chance 
of  escape  from  the  fast  sinking  steamer  I made  a 
desperate  jump  clear  of  the  deck,  clutched  the  rope 
and  slid  down  among  the  passengers. 

Unfortunately,  the  descending  boat  caught  imme- 
diately against  the  ridges  of  the  steamer’s  side,  and 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  its  tipping  over  and  of 
all  of  us  dropping  into  the  water.  By  strenuous  en- 
deavors, however,  using  the  oars  as  levers,  we  man- 
aged to  get  the  boat  to  within  six  feet  of  the  sea. 
Then  we  found  that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
davit  ropes.  There  being  nothing  else  to  do,  a signal 
was  given  to  let  go,  and  we  dropped  like  a shot  into 
the  water,  and  were  soon  drifting  through  the  heavy 
fog  toward  the  Admiral  Farragut,  which  had  rammed 
us. 

We  reached  the  Farragut  and  got  on  board,  but 
found  that  this  steamer  had  been  so  badly  injured  by 
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the  collision  that  the  cargo  had  been  shifted  to  avoid 
the  inrush  of  water.  We  were  advised  not  to  part 
with  our  life-preservers. 

In  spite  of  these  dreary  admonitions,  men,  women, 
and  even  little  children  exhibited  the  greatest  self- 
control  and  patience,  but  it  was  an  anxious  hour  be- 
fore the  wireless  made  good  its  connection  with  an 
unseen  friend  fifty  miles  away.  Then  we  settled 
down,  greatly  relieved,  if  very  much  on  the  bias,  to 
await  the  promised  aid. 

Wet,  cold,  and  exhausted,  my  companion,  William 
Archer,  the  English  journalist,  and  myself  sought  out 
a warm  spot  in  the  coal-bins  and  subsided  for  an 
hour’s  rest.  At  5 a.m.  Captain  Robertson,  of  the 
Merida,  joined  us  with  the  announcement  that  his 
boat  had  taken  her  final  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  I thought  of  the  many  months  of  happy  labor 
that  were  summed  up  on  my  copperplates  and  can- 
vases and  for  a moment  a regretful  thought  followed 
the  lost  ship.  But  day  had  come,  two  boats  were  on 
the  horizon  hurrying  to  our  rescue,  and  I am  sure 
that  to  the  men,  women,  and  children,  though  shiver- 
ing with  cold  and  bereft  of  their  possessions,  life 
seemed  very  good  at  that  moment. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  Mexico  to  Maine,  where  my  work 
abruptly  shifts,  and  very  different  are  the  Mexican 
plates  from  the  dry-points  of  the  Norlands  Series ! 

In  no  place  can  one  work  more  spontaneously,  with  I 
a mind  clear  and  untrammeled  by  any  artificial  in- 
fluences, than  where  one’s  Puritan  blood  naturally 
finds  its  own  in  the  land  where  Puritan  ideals  were 
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Size  of  the  original  dry-point.  6x9  inches 
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Washburn.  Elms  and  Meadow  near  Dead  River  (Norlands  Series,  No.  4) 


raised  and  clinched,  when  the  country  was  fighting 
out  its  early  destinies. 

In  the  Norlands  dry-points,  of  which  the  fourth 
series  was  completed  this  summer,  it  was  my  desire 
to  record  the  varying  phases  under  which  Nature 
has  shovm  herself  to  me,  with  such  keen  appreciation 
as  is  possible  only  to  one  who  has  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy with  her  from  childhood.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  attempted  to  keep  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
true  to  the  quality  of  impressionability  which  charac- 
terized my  boyhood ; that  is  to  say,  at  a period  long  be- 
fore Art  had  acquired  any  influence  over  my  mind.  As 
a small  boy  it  was  my  wont  to  wander  into  the  depths 
of  the  woods ; if  a brook  ran  across  my  path  it  at  once 
became  an  object  of  exploration,— its  source  and  out- 
let must  be  traced;  botany,  entomology,  and  ornithol- 
ogy claimed  the  same  enthusiastic  interest.  Summer 
after  summer  it  was  my  happy  fortune  to  live  within 
easy  reach  of  meadows,  fields,  and  woods  which  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  man’s  agricultural  ventures. 

Inevitably,  these  conditions  of  environment  were 
such  as  to  inculcate  in  me  a deeper  interest  in  every- 
thing appertaining  to  Nature  and  her  secrets.  My 
mind,  clear,  free,  and  deeply  enthralled  with  Nature, 
was  destined  to  receive  impressions  exceptional  for 
the  absence  of  affectation.  Nature  appealed  to  the 
impressionable  boy  with  all  her  intimate  charms,  un- 
trammeled by  association  of  ideas  or  of  preoccupa- 
tion by  Art  and  her  attributes.  Any  attempt  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  these  early  impressions  is  futile 
without  a correct  appreciation  of  this  singular  pleas- 
ure-producing power.  So  far  as  I can  remember,  I 
was  cognizant  of  the  truth  of  Nature’s  appeal  to  my 
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mind.  It  was  unity  of  feeling ; that  is  to  say,  when  1 
came  away  from  Nature,  my  pleasurable  impression 
was  always  general,  never  analytical.  I may  have 
been  attracted  and  interested  by  her  essentials,  but  it 
was  always  the  merged  impression  that  created  the 
pleasant,  and  therefore  lingering,  sensation. 

It  is  clear  that  in  recording  my  impressions  on  the 
copperplate  to-day,  in  the  same  unpreoccupied  state 
of  mind  as  in  my  boyhood,  when  art  and  technique 
were  unknown  qualities,  I find  the  necessity  for 
elimination  of  detail  and  simplification  of  contrasts, 
thus  preserving  unity  of  feeling,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  two  studies  of  the  same  landscape  under 
different  moods,  as  a means  of  gaging  the  possibilities 
of  arriving  at  this  unity. 

In  the  plate  entitled  Light  and  Shadow,  greater 
emphasis  between  the  light  in  the  foreground  and  the 
shadow  covering  the  remainder  of  picture,  is  sought 
at  a sacrifice  of  conspicuousness  of  the  single  tree  in 
the  foreground.  With  a view  to  unity  of  feeling,  the 
tree  has  been  ruthlessly  deprived  of  its  claim  on  ob- 
servation, but  the  contrast  between  light  and  shadow 
is  in  true  relation  to  the  tree  itself.  The  tree  is  unim- 
portant; its  beauty,  individuality,  and  construction 
are  subordinated  to  the  essential  thing  of  the  picture,  f 
yet  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  i.e.  form,  is  re-  I 
tained,  whereas  had  the  artist’s  attention  been  cen- 
tered upon  the  tree,  the  impression  would  have  been 
different,  and  emphasis  would  have  been  laid  upon 
its  character  and  construction.  I 

Again,  in  another  study,  entitled  Elms  and  Meadow  I 
near  Bead  River,  the  interest  lies  in  the  individuality  ! 
of  the  trees;  the  elms  appear  as  buoyant  and  lithe-  f 
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Washburn.  Field  at  South  Livermore  (Norlands  Series,  No.  4) 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  5x8  inches 
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Washburn.  Meadow  Creek,  North  Jay  (Norlands  Series,  No.  4) 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  5%  X8V2  inches 


some,  while  the  oaks  seen  beyond  appear  stern  and 
solid,  surrounded  by  low  shrubbery.  Young  ever- 
greens cluster  beneath  the  wing  of  the  stately  elms. 

Again,  for  yet  a different  impression,  take  the  plate 
called  Fountam  in  Porfirio  Diaz  Park  of  the  Cuerna- 
vaca Series.  Here  attention  is  called  to  the  phosphor- 
escent effect  and  clear  transparency  of  the  rainbow, 
the  suggestion  of  spouting  water  against  the  sky,  both 
of  the  same  value,  white  against  white.  The  trees  are 
treated  as  accessory,  further  to  emphasize  the  singular 
quality  in  the  white  spray. 

The  other  plates  of  the  Norlands  Series  have  been 
executed  with  the  same  intention  and  aim,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  these  notes  may  help  to  clear  up  ques- 
tionable points  and  lend  additional  interest  to  the 
work. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 


TO  fill  numerous  orders 
which  they  have  re- 
ceived for  the  Print- 
Collector’s  Quarterly  for 
February  and  April  of  this 
year  (numbers  i and  2),  which 
are  out  of  print,  the  publishers 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  Ouar- 
TiiRLV  free  for  one  year  to  all 
subscribers  who  will  return 
to  them  one  or  both  of  these 
numbers,  provided  they  are 
still  in  presentable  condition. 

Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 


SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS 
ETCHINGS  AND  DRY-POINTS 

OF 

MEXICO  AND  MAINE 

BY 

CADWALLADER  WASHBURN 

SEPTEMBER  25  TO  OCTOBER  10 

LITHOGRAPHS  AND  ETCHINGS  BY 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

II 

I 

I OCTOBER  12  TO  OCTOBER  31 

i! 

I FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

j 4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

I 
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KENNEDY  & CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  WUNDERLICH  & CO. 

613  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 

BY 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  THE  BEHAMS,  CLAUDE, 
VAN  DYCK,  PIRANESI,  AND  OTHER 
OLD  MASTERS 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

WHISTLER,  HADEN,  MERYON,  CAMERON, 
ZORN,  HAIG,  FITTON,  BEJOT, 

PLATT,  ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  KING  GEORGE  V AND  QUEEN  MARY 
IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  JUNE  22,  1911 
From  the  original  lithograph  byjoseph  Pennell 

Every  line  of  this  was  done  in  the  Abbey  at  the  time,  and  it  is  the  only  historical 
record  of  the  event  in  existence.”  Joseph  I’ennell  in  a letter  to  the  Editor. 

Note.  — In  the  Century  Majjazine  — September  — this  important  lithograph  is 
erroneously  described  as  being  “based  on  sketches  made  during  the  rehearsal 
and  the  actual  ceremony.” 

Size  of  the  original  lithograph,  21  x 16  inches 
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formerly  of  the  NewTork  Co-operative  Society 

& 

Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald 

for  many  years  connected  with  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  Co. 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THAT 
THEY  WILL  OPEN  ON 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  the  THIRD,  1^U 

under  the  name  of 

ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO. 

THEIR  GALLERIES 
FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  & SALE  OF 

RARE  etchings  AKD 
EKGRAVUiGS 

(botK  Old  and  Modern) 

xib 

569  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(WINDSOR  arcade) 

In  addition  to  specially  selected  prints  for  the 
Collector,  they  vPill  s/iovP  many  Etchings,  En^ra\Pinjs , 
and  Mezzotints  in  Color,  moderately  priced 
suitable  Jor  ^ifts 

FINE  FRAMING 
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PORTRAIT  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY 

Reproduced  from  the  wood-eugraviug-  by  Henry  Wolf  after 
the  drawing-  by  Samuel  Lawrence,  1852 

Size  of  the  original  engraving  - - 8x6  inches 

Fok  sale  by 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO.,  NE\V  YORK 
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F.  MEDER 


81  East  12th  Street,  New  York 

OLD  AND  RARE  PRINTS 

EXPERT  IN  OLD  PRINTS 

CI^EANIXO  AXn  REVAIRIXG 
Telephone,  4590  Stuyvesant 

L_  
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THE 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

BEG  LEAVE  TO  ANNOUNCE 

SPECIAL 

LOAN  EXHIBITIONS 

OF 

AUBREY  BEARDSLEY 
WILL  ROTHENSTEIN 
CHARLES  CONDER 

“CENT  PEINTURES  ORIGINALES 
DE  L’UKIYO-E’’ 

MAURICE  STERNE 
ERNEST  HASKELL 
ALBERT  STERNER 

AND  OTHER  MODERN  ARTISTS 


BEGINNING  October  16 


THE  BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO. 

305  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BETWEEN  41st  AND  42d  STS. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Dressel  North  invites 
your  inspection  of  his  especially 
selected  stock  of  Choice,  Rare  and 
Second-hand  Books,  together  with 
some  Autograph  Letters  and  MSS.  of 
noted  men  and  women. 

Mr.  North’s  annual  trip  to  Europe 
keeps  his  stock  fresh  and  up  to  date, 
and  gives  him  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
ruling  values,  which  is  advantageous  to 
his  clients. 

Mr.  North  makes  a specialty  of  Ameri- 
cana, kdne  Bindings,  Eirst  Editions, 
Choice  vSets  appropriately  bound,  and 
the  rarer  items  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Collector. 

Mr.  North  gives  personal  attention 
to  visitors  at  his  shop,  and  places  at  their 
disposal  his  experience  and  knowledge. 

Ernest  Dressel  North 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving 

BY  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustrations,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents  Auto- 
' graph  Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full  boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net. 

This  volume  brings  together  the  results  of  Mr. 
Keppel’s  life-long  study  of  engraving  and  etching. 
It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Dlirer’s  work  to 
Pennell’s  and  offers  a wealth  of  comment,  counsel, 
suggestion  and  instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 
the  subject  contains.  The  illustration  is  no  less  rich 
and  varied,  consisting  of  examples  of  the  work  of 
nearly  every  great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Diirer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  cf  the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  P>efore  Publication 
Second  and  Third  Editions  All  Sold.  Price  of  Fourth  Edition,  $3.50  Net 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE 
COMPOSITION 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN  (SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

I 8vo,  120  pages,  nearly  100  Illustrations,  cloth,  full  gilt,  net  $3.00.  Postage 
25  cents. 

The  artist,  the  amateur,  the  photographer,  and  the  student  of 
art  will  find  this  volume  of  great  service  both  for  suggestion 
and  for  information.  The  illustration  is  exceptional  in  fulness 
and  interpretative  quality. 

COLOR  PRINTING 
AND  COLOR  PRINTERS 

BY  R.  M.  BURCH 

8vo,  about  300  pages,  23  colored  prints,  10  black  and  white  illustrations, 
net  $3.00. 

Covers  the  history  of  the  art  of  color  printing.  Invaluable  to 
the  collector  or  amateur. 

THE  BAKER  & TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Choice  Engravings  by  Timothy  Cole 


OLD  SPANISH  MASTERS 

En^ravinj>*s  on  wood  by  Ti^iotiiyCole,  with  explanatory 
text  by  Charles  H.  Caffin  and  notes  by  the  eng-raver. 
31  wood-engravings.  Superroyal  octavo,  175  pages. 
$6.00  net,  postage  30  cents. 

Edition  de  Luxe:  One  hundred  copies  of  the  31  proofs  printed 

on  Japan  paper  on  a hand-press.  Price,  $50  net. 

OLD  ITALIAN  MASTERS 

Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  with  explanatory  text  by 
W.  J.  Stillman,  and  with  valuable  and  entertaining 
notes  by  Mr.  Cole.  67  wood-engravings.  Superroyal 
octavo,  277  pages.  $10.00. 

Edition  de  Luxe:  Each  of  the  67  proofs  printed  from  the 
orif?inal  wood-block  on  the  finest  Japan  paper,  signed  by  Mr. 
Cole  and  the  proof-printer.  Edition  limited  to  125  copies. 
Price,  $175. 


These  four  magnificent  volumes  contain  the  work  in 
i wood- engraving  of  Timothy  Cole,  greatest  of  all  wood- 
engravers,  who  for  more  than  twenty  years  worked  in 
Europe,  reproducing  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
painters  of  the  world.  The  books  that  contain  these 
wonderful  pictures  will  grow  in  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

OLD  DUTCH 

AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 

Engraved  by  Timothy  Cole,  with  text  by  Professor  John 
C.  \'an  Dyke.  Superroyal  octavo,  195  pages.  $7.50. 

OLD  ENGLISH  MASTERS 

Engraved  by  Timothy  Coi.e,  with  historical  notes  by 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  and  comments  by  the  engraver. 
Superroyal  octavo,  223  pages.  48  wood-engravings. 
$8.00  net,  postage  38  cents. 

Edition  de  Luxe:  Two  portfolios  of  these  eng-ravin?rs,  printed 

from  ori!?inal  wood-blocks  on  Japan  paper,  size  14  x 11%.  inches. 
Issue  is  limited  to  150  copies.  Price,  $150  net. 


The  Century  Co.  Union  Square  New  York 
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“MINIATURES” 

A Series  of  Reproductions  in  Photo- 
gravure of  Eighty- P'ive  Miniatures 
of  Distinguished  Personages.  Painted 
by  Charles  Turrell.  Polio.  The 
Edition  is  limited  to  Thirty  Copies  for 
sale  in  America.  Each  will  be  Num- 
bered and  Signed  by  the  Artist. 


During  his  career  as  a miniature  painter,  Mr.  Charles 
Turrell  has  had  many  distinguished  sitters  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  he  should  collect  the  portraits  of  the  most 
notable  personages  that  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  paint, 
and  reproduce  them  together  in  a volume.  By  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  possessors  of  Turrell  miniatures  this  has  been 
made  possible.  Queen  Alexandra  graciously  lent  to  Mr. 
Turrell  the  miniature  of  herself  and  those  of  the  Queen 
of  Norway,  the  Princesses  Royal  and  Victoria,  with  what, 
at  one  time,  threatened  to  be  disastrous  results;  for  they 
were  stolen  from  the  safe  of  the  reproducers.  The  story 
of  the  burglary  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the  pre- 
cious portraits  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
Among  the  miniatures  included  in  this  volume  are  beauti- 
ful reproductions  in  color  of  those  four  Royal  portraits, 
all  of  which  are  finished  by  hand.  Mr.  Turrell  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  premier  miniaturist  of  the  day,  and  the 
present  collection  makes  an  absolutely  unique  volume. 
A number  of  the  copies  have  already  been  applied  for, 
and  the  few  that  remain  will  be  first  offered  to  those  who 
have  so  kindly  assisted  Mr.  Turrell  in  the  preparation  of 
his  book.  

For  further  information  concerning  this  book 
(price  $100.00)  address  the  publishers 

JOHNLANECO.  NEWYORK 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

OF 

WINSLOW  HOMER 

By  William  H.  Downes 

This  authorized  biography  of  Winslow 
Homer,  long  recognized  both  at  home  and 
abroad  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
painters,  is  in  all  respects  a most  satisfactory 
piece  of  work.  Homer,  though  a very  shy 
and  retiring  personality,  led  a life  of  consider- 
able interest,  and  many  of  his  experiences, 
notably  those  as  the  special  artist  of  Harpn^s 
Weekly  in  the  field  during  the  Civil  War, 
afforded  Mr.  Downes  material  for  an  absorb- 
ing biographical  narrative. 

The  book  is  also  full  of  diverting  and  char- 
acteristic anecdotes  of  the  painter  and  his 
sayings,  while  the  critical  and  chronological 
account  of  his  work  is  made  as  readable  as  it 
is  instructive.  Mr.  Downes,  who  is  the  art 
critic  of  the  Boston  Transcript^  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  sanest  and  best  informed  of 
American  writers  in  this  field. 

The  volume  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  more 
than  loo  reproductions  of  Homer’s  paintings 
and  sketches. 


$6.00  net.  Postage  extra 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

INTERNATIONAL 

STUDIO 

“By  all  odds  the  most  artistic  periodical 
printed  in  English.” 

— New  York  Tribune. 

For  fourteen  years  The  Interna- 
tional Studio  has  been  theundispu ted 
leader  of  all  magazines  in  the  field 
of  art.  Its  special  articles  are  con- 
tributed by  the  foremost  writers. 
Each  issue  contains  140  illustrations 
of  current  art  work  the  world  over, 
and  six  or  more  extra  inserted  Color 
Plates,  Monotints  or  Gravures, 
particularly  suited  for  framing. 

Subscription  $5.00  per  year 
Three  Months’  Trial  Subscription 
^i.oo 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

110-114  West  32d  Street 
New  York 
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Arts  & Decoration 

is  purchased  by  a greater  number  of 
people  than  ever  before  subscribed  for 
any  art  magazine.  It  is  the  standard 
magazine  of  moderate  price  and  large 
circulation  for  all  Americans  interested 
in  art. 

C,Arts  and  Decoration  is  timely,  helpful 
and  practical  and  is  essential  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  in  touch,  monthly,  with  com- 
ing exhibitions  and  the  progress  of  art  in 
America. 

<LThe  magazine  is  most  beautifully  illus- 
trated and  printed  on  the  finest  paper, 
befitting  the  beauty  of  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  You  will  find  it  a valued 
addition  to  your  library  table. 

<LW  rite  your  name  and  address  across  this 
advertisement  and  send  it  with  a dollar 
bill  for  a six  months’  trial  subscription. 

$2.00  a year  20  cents  a copy 

ADAM  BUDGE,  Inc. 

16  East  42d  Street,  New  York 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  ANT)  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULT.ETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

» 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are : Charles  H. 
Cal’fin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  INIulford 
Robinson. 


Subscription  Price  - - $1.50  a year 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


C,My  new  and  revised  general  Catalogue  will  be 
ready  October  first. 

CT  he  special  literary  selections,  which  have  given 
it  an  unique  position  in  the  world  of  book- 
making for  book-lovers,  are  still  kept  up. 

^Some  fifteen  new  titles  appear,  while  the  titles 
of  all  The  Mosher  Books,  1891-1911  in- 
clusive, are  given. 

^From  year  to  year  these  Catalogues  have  been 
issued  with  the  view  of  making  known  The 
Mosher  Books  and  what  they  represent  in 
up-to-date  bookcraft. 

C,A11  possible  value  has  been  put  into  these 
books  by  their  publisher. 

^To-day  they  are  the  only  style  of  genuine 
hand-made  paper  editions  at  popular  prices 
in  America. 

C,Sent  without  charge  to  all  who  mention  The 
Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  and  are  in- 
terested in  choice  editions  at  moderate  prices. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 


The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets, 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  described 
below,  inclosed  in  a special  slide  case.  Any  series  will  be  sent, 
postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in 
stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5%x3f^  inches.  They  are 
printed  at  The  Be  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Separate  booklets 
can  be  had  at  5 cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 


CONCERNING  THE  ETCH- 
INGS OF  MR.  WHISTLER 
By  Joseph  Pennell 
JEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rens- 
selaer 


SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 
Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


REMBRANDT  ’S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 


SECOND  SERIES 


HERMAN  A.  MHIBSTER 

By  Martin  Hardie 
ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIS- 
TLER By  Frederick  Keppel 


THE  LATE  FELIX  BUHOT, 
Painter- Etcher 

By  M.  Leonce  Benedite 
CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  ‘‘SKYSCRAPERS” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


THIRD  SERIES 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA- 
NESI By  Russell  Sturgis 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE 
By  Atherton  Curtis 


MR.  PENNELL ’S  ETCH- 
INGS OP  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 
DAUBIGNY 

By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 


SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 


4 EAST  39th  STREET  . . . . NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 


The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated,  priced 
list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which  Messrs. 
Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  can  supply  at  the  present  time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  9}i  inches,  are  fully  illustrated, 
and  are  printed  at  The  T)e  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  The  com- 
plete series  of  fourteen  Bulletins  will  be  sent  postpaid,  to  any 
address,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in  gray  boards,  paper 
label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Separate  Bulletins  can  be  had 
at  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 

^ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
*OTTO  H.  BACHEK 
^FELIX  BRACQUEMONl) 

51  pages,  18  illustrations 

FELIX  BUHOT 

28  pages,  9 illustrations 

*J.-B.  C.  COROT 
*C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 
^C.  S.  VAN’S  GRAVESANDE 

52  pages,  15  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

58  pages,  24  illustrations 

^CHARLES  JACQUE 
*JULES  JACQUEMART 
^J.  B.  JONGKIND 

40  pages,  8 illustrations 

MAXIME  LALANNE 

50  pages,  19  illustrations  36  pages,  14  illustrations 

Note.— Bulletins  marked  with  an  Asterisk  (*)  are  now  out  of 
print,  will  not  be  re-issued,  and  can  be  supplied  in  the  Complete 
Series  only,  of  which  but  40  sets  remain  unsold. 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


"ALPHONSE  LEGROS 

48  pages,  14  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

J.-F.  MILLET 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

54  pages,  33  illustrations 

"SAMUEL  PALMER 
"GEORGE  SENSENEY 
"J.  J.  TISSOT 

36  pages,  6 illustrations 

"EVERT  VAN  MUY^DEN 

28  pages,  6 illustrations 

J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 

52  pages,  24  illustrations 

"ANDERS  L.  ZORN 
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THE  PRINT -COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 


',ITH  this  December  number  the  First 
Volume  of  The  Print-Collector’s 
Quarterly,  coutaiuing  Numbers 
Cue  to  Five  (6r)4  + xii  pages,  248  illustra- 
tions) is  completed.  There  are  offered  for 
sale  thirty  sets  only,  bound  in  two  parts  in 
gray  boards,  paper  labels ; price,  Two  Dollars 
and  Fifty  Cents  per  set.  The  February  and 
April  issues  of  the  Quarterly  are  entirely 
out  of  print,  and  of  the  July  number  but 
few  copies  remain  unsold. 


With  the  issue  of  February,  1912  ( Volume 
II,  No.  1),  the  subscription  price  will  be 
changed  from  Fifty  Cents  to  One  Dollar  a 
year.  To  all  new  subscribers  there  wiU  be 
sent  on  recpiest,  free  of  charge,  the  October 
and  December  numbers  of  the  Quarterly. 


I 


i 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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SPECIAL  EXHIBITION 


WATER-COLORS,  DRAWINGS, 
ETCHINGS,  DRY-POINTS, 
AND  MEZZOTINTS 


SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS 


DECEMBER  1 TO  DECEMBER  30,  1911 

m 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


KENNEDY  & CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  H.  WUNDERLICH  & CO. 

613  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ETCHINGS 

AND 

ENGRAVINGS 


BY 

REMBRANDT,  DURER,  THE  BEHAMS,  CLAUDE, 
VAN  DYCK,  PIRANESI,  AND  OTHER 
OLD  MASTERS 

ETCHINGS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

WHISTLER,  HADEN,  MERYON,  CAMERON, 
ZORN,  HAIG,  FITTON,  BEJOT, 

PLATT,  ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 
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Macbeth  Gallery 

Paintings 

by 

American  Artists 

Small  Bronzes  Volkmar  Pottery 

Announcements  of 
Exhibitions  will  be  mailed 
on  request 


William  Macbeth 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 


RARE  ENGRAVINGS 

AND 

ETCHINGS 


FINE 

PICTURE  FRAMING 

m 

4 EAST  THIRTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

(OPPOSITE  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  CLUB) 
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<*i  ^IbKt^tSflrcrsSottKrfttit.  ^ 


F.  MEDER 


81  P2ast  1“2th  Street,  New  York 
OLD  AND  RARE  PRINTS 
EXPERT  IN  OLD  PRINTS 

CLEANING  AND  REPAIRING 
Telephone,  4590  Stuyvesant 
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cJ\jLidolj  edict 


Telephone 
Sio  lituyvesant 


cJvaze  Old  Stchincj^  and  <!''n^tavln^^ 

3!  Sadt  /'2th  (^t'cect,  9(?<7h’  Hjoxk 
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ESTABLISHED  1894 

LOUIS  KATZ 

ART  GALLERIES 

103  WEST  74th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

ETCHINGS  AND 
ENGRAVINGS 
BY  MODERN  MASTERS 


CORRECT  FRAMING 
AND 

RESTORING  OF  PAINTINGS 
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V.  G.  FISCHER 
ART  GALLERIES 

MOST  SUPERB  COLLECTION  OF 

OLD  MASTERS 

OF  THE  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  GERMAN, 
DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  SCHOOLS 

EARLY  ENGLISH 
PAINTINGS 


467  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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Mezzotint  by  Charles  Bird 

Mezzotints  printed  in  Colors 

by 

King,  Henderson,  Bird  and  Martindale, 

after  paintings  by  old  masters 

Etchings 

by 

Trowbridge,  Parrish,  Murray, 

H AIG,  AND  FiTTON 
Dutch  and  English  Water-colors.  Framing 

C.  KLAC  K NER 

(Established  1883) 

7 West  z8th  St.,  New  York 
20  Old  Bond  St.,  London 
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OIL  PAINTING  BY  WHISTLER 


“A  FRESHENING  BREEZE” 

ON  EXHIBITION  AT 

C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR’S  ART  GALLERIES 

260  FIFTH  AVENUE  (near  Twenty-ninth  Street)  NEW  YORK 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LESTER  G.  HORNBY 


BROADWAY 

By  J.  B.  KERFOOT,  Literary  Critic  of  “LIFE” 

THIS  RKILLIANT  BOOK  DESCRIBES  THE  MOST  INTEK- 
ESTINO  STREET  IN  THE  WORLD  ERO.M  THE  BATTERY 
TO  SRITYTEN  DCYVIL.  WITH  AX  ACCOM RAXIMEXT  OF 
43  ILLUSTRATIOXS  IX  MR.  HORXBY’S  BEST  YEIX. 

S2.00  NET  : POSTPAID  S2. 17 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

16  EAST  40th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  New  Anderson  Galleries 

Madison  Avenue  at  40th  Street,  New  York 

THE  ANDERSON  AUCTION  COMPANY  GIVES  SPECIAL 
ATTENTION  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORIOUS  ART 
AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  AND 
SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  AMPLE 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  UPON  REQUEST. 
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E.  GOTTSCHALK 

“THE  OLD  PRINT  SHOP” 

81  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


DEALER  IN 

OLD  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 

OLD  NEW  YORK  VIEWS 

PORTRAITS  FOR  EXTRA 
ILLUSTRATING  AND  FRAMING 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL 
PORTRAITS 

OLD  FASHION  PLATES 

BOOK  PLATES 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  WASHINGTON 
AND  LINCOLN  PORTRAITS 

ALSO  SIGNED  MEZZOTINTS  IN  COLOR 
BY  THE  BEST  MODERN  MASTERS 


TELEPHONE  147  STUYVESANT 
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CATALOGUES  DE  LUXE  OF 
PRIVATE  COLLECTIONS 

produced  by  Mr.  Sherman,  are  unrivalled  as  examples 
of  artistic  bookmaking.  Planned  with  particular  regard 
for  their  special  character  and  executed  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision,  they  are  notable  for  both  their  beauty 
and  their  permanence.  Each  one  has  a certain  individu- 
ality about  it  that  distinguishes  it  in  any  company,  and 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  a work  of  art  itself. 

REPRODUCTIONS  IN  COLOR 
AND  IN  PHOTOGRAVURE 

made  under  Mr.  Sherman’s  direction,  with  which  these 
volumes  are  illustrated,  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  in 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  picture  the  objects  illustrated. 
A careful  student  of  art  himself,  Mr.  Sherman’s  personal 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  beautiful  things  enable 
him  to  succeed  admirably  in  the  reproduction  of  paintings, 
etchings,  porcelains,  jewels, tapestries,  rugs  and  other  works 
of  art. 

Among  other  volumes  already  issued  and  in  press  Mr. 
Sherman  refers  to  the  following  important  catalogues 
de  luxe  : 

The  Charles  M.  Ffoulke  Collection  of  Tapestries. 
Ancient  Oriental  Seals  and  Cylinders  in  the  Library 
OF  J.  PiERPONT  Morgan. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Catalogue  De  Luxe 
OF  Old  Dutch  Masters  in  the  Hudson-Fulton 
Exhibition. 

Old  and  Modern  Masters  in  the  Collection  of 
M.  C.  D.  Borden. 

The  Morgan  Collection  of  Chinese  Porcelains. 
Volume  Two. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

2 West  45TH  Street  New  York 
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M.  KNOEDLER  & CO. 


REPRESENTATIVE 

OIL  PAINTINGS 

BY 

MODERN  AND  OLD  MASTERS 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  MEZZO- 
TINTS AND  COLORED  PRINTS 
ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS 

EXPERT  RESTORING 

LONDON:  PARIS: 

15  OLD  BOND  STREET  23  PLACE  VENDOME 

NEW  YORK 

556  & 558  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 

QUARTERLY 


EDITED  BY 

FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


DECEMBER,  1911 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & COMPANY 
4 EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Copyright,  1911,  by 
Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 
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^banteiiu 


{1630  - (6jS) 


“Gotixonne  de  lauxicxx  par  la  main  dc  ^^^anteuil’ ' 

Boileau,  “A  rt  Poctique" 

ntcuil  c.)t  au-deddud  de  toiite  bagatelle: 

Si  a' edt  mid  liotd  dii  paiz  dana  da  pzofeddion: 
dhn  deal  poztxait  cju' il  cjxave  edt  en  pexfection: 

& 0 m me  il  fait  de  beau.v  vexd,  da  veine  edt  immoxtelle. 


“Le  Livre  des pehtt7-es  et graveurs” : 
Michel  de  JMarolles,  Abbe  de 
Villeloin.  Ptxris,  1666. 


Nanteuil.  Louis  XIV 

Engraved  in  1666  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
Louis  XIV  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  this  portrait 
was  engraved 

“In  appearance  Louis,  though  admirably  proportioned,  was 
slightly  below  the  middle  height.  His  eyes  were  blue,  his  nose 

long  and  well  formed.  His  hair,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
abundance,  was  allowed  to  fall  over  his  shoulders.  With  his 
handsome  features  and  his  serious — perhaps  phlegmatic — expres- 
sion he  seemed  admirably  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  a monarch.’’ 

Arthur  Hassall,  Louis  XIY . 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  X 16%  inches 
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ROBERT  NANTEUIL 

1630-1678 

By  louts  E.  METCALFE 


T is  a curious  fact  that  in  these  days  of  ex- 
haustive research  in  everything  which  concerns 
the  fine  arts,  Robert  Nanteuil,  the  portrait-en- 
graver o£  Louis  XIV,  has  remained  until  so  recently 
both  illustrious  and  unknown.  To  be  sure,  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  all  the  histories  of  art,  and  in 
the  text-books  of  engraving  he  is  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  and  given  a prominent  place  among  the  en- 
gravers of  his  time ; but  he  was  never  found  worthy 
i of  any  especial  study,  of  the  least  little  hrochure.  Ilis 
' name  has  been  familiar  only  to  the  connoisseurs  and 
tlie  print-collectors;  to  them  it  has  always  been 
j synonymous  with  the  greatest  excellence  attained  by 
i tlie  lost  art  of  line-engraving. 

This  silence  was  broken  finally  in  the  artist’s  own 
, l)irthplace.  In  1884  IMr.  Charles  Loriquet,  curator  of 
the  library  of  the  city  of  Rheims,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted a collection  of  Nanteuil’s  portraits  for  the  city 
museum,  addressed  the  Academy  at  one  of  its  public 
sittings  and  eloquently  pleaded  with  the  authorities 
to  erect  a monument  to  him  whom  he  considered  sec- 
^ ond  only  to  the  great  Colbert  as  the  most  illustrious 
, son  of  Rheims.  His  description  of  the  artist  and  his 
i work  created  such  enthusiasm  that  he  was  later  in- 
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duced  to  publish  it,  together  with  some  interesting 
documents  concerning  Nanteuil.  The  unique  little 
book  found  its  way  into  many  libraries,  private  as 
well  as  public,  and  has  ever  since  beeii  unfindable. 

IMany  new  books  on  engraving  have  appeared  since 
that  day  which  have  devoted  as  much  as  two  or  three 
pages  to  this  brilliant  artist  without,  however,  giving 
his  work  more  than  a superficial  criticism.  It  was 
not  until  Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas  published  his  recent  work 
'‘French  Portrait  Engravers  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries”  that  the  artist  received  proper 
recognition.  Nanteuil  is  here  frankly  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  admirable  figures  in  the  history  of 
art,  and  proclaimed  not  only  prince  of  portrait-en- 
gravers but  also  a great  artist  among  the  portrait-  i 
makers  of  all  times.  The  thirty  pages  which  are  i 
devoted  to  him  constitute  the  most  brilliant  and  thor-  r 
ough  criticism  that  has  ever  been  made  of  a line-  ; 
engraver,— they  are  a splendid  analysis  of  the  artist’s 
technique,  his  development,  his  influence  on  his  con-  ^ 
temporaries,  and  the  exalted  position  which  he  occu- 
pied among  them.  Without  doubt  many  readers  of 
that  interesting  work  will  wonder  why  they  never 
had  before  heard  of  such  an  important  artist. 

It  was  only  four  years  ago  that  I for  one  made  his 
acquaintance.  While  I was  looking  through  a large 
collection  of  old  engraved  portraits,  one  head  in  par- 
ticular arrested  my  attention ; it  was  drawn  with  such 
rare  precision,  modeled  with  such  maestria,  it  had 
such  expressive  eyes  and  mouth,  that  it  made  all  the 
other  portraits  seem  flat  and  lifeless.  My  admiratior 
turned  into  wonderment  when  I saw  by  the  signatur( 
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that  the  artist  liad  drawn  it  from  life  as  well  as  en- 
graved it.  I had  known  the  work  of  only  those  showy 
engravers  who,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV,  were  content 
to  copy  the  work  of  the  leading  painters  of  the  day 
and  improve  on  it  if  they  could.  There  was  no  tra- 
diittore  traditore  about  this  expressive  portrait;  here 
was  something  of  a very  different  order.  The  artist 
was  a real  portrait-maker,  a student  of  character,  a 
worthy  comrade  of  Holbein,  a draughtsman  whose 
ambition  it  was  first  to  represent  the  subject  as  he 
really  looked,  then  to  make  as  fine  an  engraved  plate 
as  possible. 

The  text-books  on  engraving  which  fell  into  my 
hands  informed  me  of  the  rank  he  had  occupied  in 
that  famous  school  of  engraving  established  by  Louis 
XIV  and  of  the  great  number  of  prominent  people  he 
had  drawn  from  life.  That  was  enough  to  whet  my 
curiosity  to  the  limit,  for  my  interest  in  physiognomy 
had  become  a passion,  and  whenever  I had  found  in 
the  galleries  of  Europe  a convincing  portrait  of  a 
well-known  historical  personage,  my  delight  had  been 
keen.  Holbeins,  Van  Dycks,  IMierevelts  and  Quentin 
de  Latours  had  been  for  years  the  objects  of  my  en- 
thusiasm; they  were  living  documents,  revelations  of 
i personalities  such  as  few  memoirs  provided.  When 
the  catalogue  of  Robert-Dumesnil,  the  only  complete 
list  of  Nanteuil’s  portraits,  had  informed  me  that 
Nanteuil’s  models  had  been  in  great  part  the  men 
who  had  given  so  much  greatness  to  the  reign  of  the 
most  splendid  of  modern  potentates,  T felt  that  the 
collection  must  constitute  an  historical  document  of 
no  mean  interest,  if  the  likenesses  of  those  celebrities 
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were  as  convincing  as  that  of  the  obscure  Louis  Iles- 
sclin,  President  de  la  Chanihre  des  Deniers,  which  I 
now  owned. 

But  it  was  not  until  1 had  pored  over  the  contents 
of  six  huge  volumes  containing  his  complete  works,  at 
the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  of  the  Bibliotheqne  Na- 
tionale,  that  I realized  what  a unique  achievement 
had  been  that  of  the  engraver  from  Kheims.  He  had 
made,  it  seems,  a multitude  of  drawings  from  life  of 
Ids  contemporaries,  in  pencil,  silverpoint,  crayons, 
and  pastels,  from  the  King  himself  down  to  the  hum- 
blest cure  of  his  parish,  and  had  then  engraved  many 
of  them  on  copper,  securing  thereby  so  many  impres- 
sions that  although  almost  all  of  his  original  draw- 
ings have  disappeared,  his  work  has  been  perpetuated 
for  all  times.  (Whoever  has  said  that  a multitude  of 
slieets  of  paper  scattered  among  the  museums  of  the 
world  constituted  a monument  more  enduring  than 
the  pyramids,  must  have  been  a collector,  for  he  real- 
ized with  how  much  jealousy  a treasure  can  be 
guarded.)  Throughout  all  this  work  Nanteuil  exhib- 
ited such  power  as  a draughtsman  that  his  portraits 
won  international  fame  for  their  resemblance,  and  ' 
moreover  he  engraved  with  such  perfection  that  his  j 
work  and  the  influence  he  exerted  over  the  great  i 
school  formed  by  Louis  XIV  mark  the  Golden  Age  of  f ^ 
Line-engraving. 

It  is  therefore  in  a dual  capacity  that  Nanteuil  “ 
must  be  admired,  and  this  point  has  not  been  suffi-  i" 
ciently  emphasized  by  his  critics.  He  is  an  inspiring 
example  of  a man  who  has  set  out  to  do  only  one  thing 
(for  he  never  attempted  anything  but  heads) — but 
has  learned  to  do  it  so  well  that  he  rises  far  above  hi^-  i 
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rivals  and  has  made  his  name  a synonym  for  supreme 
excellence,  l^o  carry  the  engraved  portrait  to  its 
greatest  possible  perfection  had  been  his  ambition, 
and  he  succeeded  in  this,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  im- 
agine the  burin  producing  more  decided  color,  greater 
fullness  of  tone,  and  finer  finish  tlian  can  be  found  in 
a great  many  portraits  by  Nanteuil.  It  can  be  said 
tliat  he  used  the  sharp  metal  point  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  a great  painter  uses  a brush ; his  technique 
was  so  elastic  and  susceptible  of  modification  that  he 
was  enabled  to  test  to  the  fullest  extent  the  possibili- 
ties of  his  medium  and  to  determine  its  limitations. 

AVhen  one  is  lucky  enough  to  have  the  wonderful 
collections  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estarnpes  at  his  dis- 
posal, the  next  thing  to  do  after  having  seen  the  works 
of  Nanteuil  is  to  examine  those  of  his  contemporaries. 
It  becomes  perfectly  clear  which  artists  have  influ- 
enced him,  and  to  what  extent ; it  will  also  be  evident 
at  a glance  that  he  influenced  all  the  rest.  This  study, 
however  superficial,  will  take  several  days,  for  the 
number  of  peintre-graveurs  encouraged  by  Louis 
XIV  through  the  indefatigable  Colbert  was  great, 
and  their  work  was  enormous.  Edelinck,  who  until 
recently  has  been  l)etter  known  than  Nanteuil,  was 
extremely  prolific,  and  Pitau,  the  Poillys,  IMasson, 
Lombart,  and  A^an  Schuppen,  to  say  nothing  of  Alel- 
lan  and  Morin  among  many  others,  produced  a great 
many  portraits.  What  a collection ! What  a com- 
plete iconography  of  le  grand  siecle!  Here  is  every- 
body who  was  at  all  prominent  in  the  most  civilized 
country  of  the  time.  Is  it  possible  not  to  develop  a 
love  of  portraiture,  a strong  interest  in  engraving  and 
a desire  to  collect  engraved  portraits,  of  all  pictures 
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the  most  convenient,  the  most  possible  to  acquire  and 
keep  in  large  numbers  ? 

I am  reminded  of  John  Evelyn  and  Samuel  Pepys 
as  well  as  of  the  abbe  Michel  de  Marolles,  who  were 
the  first  great  or  systematic  collectors  of  engraved 
portraits,  the  Frenchman  owning  twenty  thousand 
prints  and  all  the  portraits  extant.  Evelyn  wrote  to 
Pepys  advising  him  to  collect  them,  for,  as  he  said, 
‘^some  are  so  well  done  to  the  life  that  they  may 
stand  in  competition  with  the  best  paintings.”  He 
then  adds : ‘ ^ This  were  a cheaper  and  so  much  a more 
useful  curiosity  as  they  seldom  are  without  their 
names,  ages  and  eulogies  of  the  persons  whose  por- 
traits they  represent.  I say  you  will  be  exceedingly 
pleased  to  contemplate  the  effigies  of  those  who  have 
made  such  a noise  and  bustle  in  the  world,  either  by 
their  madness  and  folly,  or  a more  conspicuous  figure 
by  their  wit  and  learning.  They  will  greatly  refresh 
you  in  your  study  and  by  your  fireside  when  you  are 
many  years  returned.”  We  later  see  him  write  in 
his  Diary”  that  he  had  ‘‘sat  to  the  great  Nanteuil 
who  had  been  knighted  by  the  king  for  his  art”  and 
had  considered  himself  “unworthy  of  being  included 
in  that  gallery  of  models  whom  Nanteuil ’s  art  has 
made  famous.”  We  know  by  his  own  “Diary”  that 
Pepys  became  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  that  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  buy  many  prints  by  the  great 
engraver,  at  a later  date  commissioning  his  wife  to 
secure  for  liim  many  more  which  he  strongly  desired. 

Portrait-painting  had  at  that  time  become  a mania, 
and  there  was  no  one  of  any  prominence  who  did  not 
wish  to  leave  to  posterity  a record  of  his  physical  ap- 
pearance. Richelieu  in  a single  order  had  called  for 
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^ an  entire  gallery  full  of  portraits  of  celebrities.  The 
’ French  pcinire-graveurs  proved  how  effectively  color 

I(‘onld  be  translated  into  black  and  white,  and  by  re- 
vealing the  true  relation  of  engraving  to  painting 
shared  the  fame  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  other 
arts. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  lover  of  prints  to  glance 
at  this  interminable  gallery  and  not  be  amazed  at  the 
: number  of  portraits  which  show  much  originality  in 

their  treatment  and  infinite  skill  in  their  execution, 
but  I defy  the  admirer  of  truth  in  art  not  to  be 
impressed  by  the  small  number  of  those  by  other  en- 
gravers which  are  distinguished  by  both  simplicity 
and  conviction.  The  heads  of  iMellan,  which  were 
drawn  with  as  few  lines  as  possible,  remain  absurdly 
' unique,  and  the  etched  portraits  of  IMorin,  who  was 
' a faithful  translator  of  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  are 
too  personal  for  comparison.  But  the  mass  of  the 
I peintre-gravem's  give  constant  proofs  of  having  been 
' influenced  by  NanteuiFs  method,  and  in  the  case  of 
, Van  Schuppen  there  is  a very  close  following  indeed 
I in  the  master’s  footsteps.  lie  is  supposed  to  have 
i been  his  favorite  pupil. 

Nevertheless,  Edelinck,  brilliant  colorist  as  he  was 
I and  a wonderfully  clever  artist  with  his  burin,  re- 
‘ fused  to  do  any  original  work  and  too  frequently  at- 
tempted to  add  vigor  and  brilliancy  to  the  portraits 
he  copied.  In  modeling  his  faces  he,  in  the  opinion  of 
’ Nanteuil  himself,  broke  his  lines  unnecessarily.  The 
work  of  Masson  lacks  quiet  and  balance,  when  his 
faces  are  not  out  of  drawing,  while  that  of  the  rest  of 
; the  school  displays  that  great  vitality  and  style  which 
, made  it  a model  for  all  the  artists  of  the  following 
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century,  without,  however,  combiniug  these  qualities 
with  the  solidity,  consummate  science,  and  restraint 
wliich  characterize  almost  all  Nantenil’s  portraits. 

Nothing  more  admiral)le  has  been  done  in  the  realm 
of  engraving  than  these  quiet  prints  in  which  there  is 
no  affectation,  no  parade  of  technical  brilliance,  and 
it  is  a question  whether  anytliing  more  sincere  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  history  of  portraiture.  The 
portraits  of  Nantenil  take  their  place  with  perfect 
dignity  alongside  of  the  subtle  crayon  portraits  of 
the  courtiers  of  Henry  VI T1  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  exquisite  drawings  of  the  courtiers  of  Francis  T 
and  Henry  11,  which  alone  would  make  Chantilly 
worthy  of  a pilgrimage.  NanteuiFs  drawing  is  per- 
fect and  his  massing  of  tones  masterly ; his  expres- 
sion of  texture  has  both  realism  and  breadth,  and  his 
indication  of  skin  by  means  of  a system  of  very  close 
and  delicate  short  strokes  is  an  admirable  solution  of 
a problem  which  had  been  the  despair  of  the  entire 
school. 

The  most  superficial  study  of  his  modeling  of  that 
side  of  the  face-  which  is  in  full  light,  for  instance, 
will  reveal  the  supreme  delicacy,  the  never-failing 
ta(d,  with  which  he  carries  out  this  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work.  His  burin  is  as  light  as  a feather,  there 
is  not  a line  too  many,  and  he  knows  the  exact  value 
of  each  and  every  tone.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
according  to  one  of  his  pupils,  he  had  made  a careful 
study  of  the  chiaroscuro  of  Leonardo,  a master  for 
whom  he  had  an  especial  admiration. 

The  great  sim])licity  of  his  composition  allowed 
him  to  concentrate  all  the  resources  of  his  art  on  the 
expression  of  character  in  the  head.  With  an  under- 
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standing  of  cliaraoter  which  was  the  most  sympa- 
tlietic  of  his  day,  he  strove  to  represent  his  model 
with  all  the  outward  calm  of  nature  which  was  possi- 
ble in  an  age  when  form  reigned  supi'eme  and  every 
one  was  en  parade.  To  se(uire  this  touch  of  life  Nan- 
teuil,  at  the  last  sitting,  would , do. everything  in  his 
power  to  bring  out  in  his  sitter’s  face  that  look  of 
amused  attention  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  por- 
traits, with  the  result  that,  as  a brilliant  critic  has 
recently  remarked,  ^‘instead  of  one  vivid  impression 
his  portrait  is  the  sum  of  many  impressions,  a bal- 
anced conclusion  rather  than  a single  piece  of  evi- 
dence.” It  is  this  which  makes  his  work  so  interest- 
ing as  a historical  document.  Here  we  see  in  the 
truest  light  the  divine  monarch,  the  arrogant  noble, 
the  worldly  prelate,  the  serious  man-of-letters,  and 
the  humble  commoner  who  fill  all  the  French  memoirs 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  artist  who  has  been 
called  ^^the  Louis  XTY  of  engraving”  came  into  his 
own  again,  or  that  he  at  least  be  accorded  some  of  the 
immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  grand  siecle.  For  two  centuries  he 
has  lain  in  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  style  of  portraiture 
went  out  of  fashion  long  before  the  great  monarch 
died.  It  remained  extremely  nnpo])ular  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century,  for  what  could  those 
austere  bust  portraits  against  a plain  dark  back- 
ground, in  the  simplest  of  settings,  have  in  common 
with  the  decorative  compositions  of  the  days  of  Louis 
XV,  in  which  velvet  and  embroideries,  ermine  and 
rich  lace,  inlaid  armor,  canopies  and  complicated  fur- 
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niture,  played  such  an  important  part?  In  compari- 
son with  these  decorative  panels  they  seem  cold  and 
uninteresting,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  alone  rep- 
resent real  portraiture;  they  reflect  the  earnestness 
of  Port-Koyal. 

There  cannot  have  been  a time  when  they  were  not 
admired  by  those  who  possessed  true  artistic  percep- 
tion, but  there  is  no  indication  that  any  special  value 
was  attached  to  them  or  that  they  were  collected. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  Mariette  sale,  in  1775,  the 
complete  works  of  Nanteuil,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
proofs  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  plates  in  choice 
impressions,  realized  only  a trifle  over  one  hundred 
dollars.  More  than  five  times  that  sum  has  recently 
been  paid  for  one  single  print.  In  1825,  at  a famous 
auction,  record  prices  of  twelve  dollars  and  nine  dol- 
lars were  paid  respectively  for  the  portraits  of  Pom- 
pone  de  Bellievre  and  Richelieu.  Half  a century  later 
their  value  was  not  much  greater,  and  general  inter- 
est in  them  remained  dormant  until  four  years  ago 
when  the  collecting  world  suddenly  realized  their  ar- 
tistic worth,  and  made  a raid  on  the  leading  markets 
of  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  Nanteuil  kept  a journal ; if  so,  we 
must  greatly  deplore  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  pre- 
served to  us,  for  we  would  have  been  treated  to  a de- 
lightful account  of  the  habits  of  painters  in  that  time 
and  to  many  anecdotes  connected  with  their  sittings. 
Who  shall  ever  know  the  number  of  Nanteuil ’s  sit- 
ters? His  studio  was  found  full  of  pastel  portraits 
many  of  which  had  never  been  engraved,  and  his  pen- 
cil and  pen  sketches  seem  to  have  been  innumerable. 
In  spite  of  his  reputation  of  ho)i  vivant  and  his  popu- 
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hirity  with  both  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility,  allu- 
sions to  Nantenil  in  the  memoirs  of  the  day  are  frag- 
mentary and  we  know  little  about  the  man.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  Kheims  about  1630 
and  that  he  drew  so  persistently  during  his  school 
years  that  his  studies  were  sadly  neglected.  It  was 
only  through  the  excellence  of  the  frontispiece  which 
he  engraved  for  his  thesis  that  he  succeeded  in  secur- 
i ing  his  degree.  The  conscientious  engraver  Regnes- 
son  taught  him  all  he  knew,  gave  him  his  sister  in 
marriage,  and  sent  him  to  Paris,  not  to  complete  his 
apprenticeship,  for  Nantenil  was  already  more  fa- 
mous than  his  master,  hut  in  order  to  place  him  under 
the  influence  of  the  court  painters. 

In  the  great  city  his  wit  and  conviviality  won  him 
many  friends  and  his  talent  for  securing  an  excellent 
likeness  secured  him  instant  fame.  It  is  said  that  he 
received  his  first  order  by  following  some  divinity 
students  to  a wine-shop  where  they  were  wont  to  take 
' their  meals.  There,  having  chosen  one  of  the  por- 
traits he  had  brought  from  Rheims,  he  pretended  to 
look  for  a sitter  whose  name  and  address  he  had  for- 
I gotten.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  the  picture  was 
not  recognized,  but  it  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
the  price  was  asked,  the  artist  was  modest  in  his  de- 
; mands,  and  before  the  end  of  the  repast  his  career 
had  begun.  He  made  so  many  portraits  in  a week 
that  he  was  advised  by  a famous  connoisseur  to  limit 
his  production  to  four.  At  night  he  copied  them  in 
pen-and-ink  for  the  sake  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
tliat  burin  work  which  later  was  to  astonish  Europe. 

During  many  months  he  catered  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  the  portrait,  with  drawings  in  the  style  of 
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those  of  the  Clouets  and  the  Dumonstiers.  One  has 
but  to  realize  in  what  favor  all  portrait-makers  were 
in  those  days  in  order  to  understand  how  this  pecul- 
iarly gifted  artist  sprang  into  such  sudden  popularity. 
Tlie  dignity  of  French  portrait-painting  was  being 
upheld  by  the  noble  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  un- 
der whose  influence  the  painters  of  the  time  produced 
a great  number  of  portraits  which,  if  not  technically 
brilliant,  were  presented  with  that  serious  dignity 
wliich  was  characteristic  of  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  were  drawn  with  admirable  sincerity  and 
correctness.  To  him  Nanteuil  went  for  advice  and 
encouragement,  and  soon  after  presented  the  engraved 
copy  of  the  painter’s  latest  portrait;  it  met  with 
so  much  success  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  started  the 
tremendous  vogue  of  the  engraved  portrait  and  the 
formation  of  the  great  school  which  Colbert  installed 
at  the  Gobelins. 

^Meanwhile  the  artist,  already  a perfect  draughts- 
man and  very  proficient  with  pastels,  had  carefully 
studied  the  technique  of  all  the  leading  engravers, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  evolved  a system  of  his  own 
bent  all  his  efforts  on  revolutionizing  the  art.  Nan- 
teuil made  a picturesque  debut  during  that  incredible 
opera-bouffe,  the  War  of  the  Fronde.  He  was 
draughted  into  military  service,  but  although  fre- 
(luently  active  with  a blunderbuss  and  wearing  a false 
beard  in  imitation  of  the  dreaded  Swiss  mercenaries, 
he  succeeded  in  making  a portrait  of  all  the  heroes  of 
the  day.  For  him  sat  Conde  and  the  Thic  d’Epernon, 
the  last  representative  of  feudalism  in  France;  the 
Dues  de  Bondi  on,  de  Mercoeur,  de  Nemours,  and  de 
Beaufort,  who  met  in  taverns  to  appoint  the  generals 
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Nanteuil.  Bernard  de  Foix  de  la  Valette,  Due  d’Espernon 

Engraved  in  1650  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
“This  man  was  the  son  of  the  Due  d’Espernon,  who  was  seated  in 
the  carriage  with  Henry  lY  at  the  time  when  the  king  was  assassi- 
nated. The  Dnc  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  plot,  but  this 
never  was  proved.  Both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Espernon  were 
extremely  haughty  and  arrogant  men.  Their  possessions  in  Guienne 
were  of  an  almost  royal  character  and  they  governed  them  practically 
indei)endent  of  the  royal  authority.  Both  were  associated  with  the 
reactionary  party.’’ 

J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Richelieu  and  2Iazarin. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  X 10  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Jules,  Cardinal  Mazarin 

Engraved  in  1656  from  Nantenil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  portraits  of  the  great 
minister  engraved  by  Nanteuil. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  18  x 10  V2  inches 
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of  au  army  which  did  not  exist;  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  de  lietz,  who  appeared  in  Parliament  armed  like 
a pirate ; that  fat  poet  and  peasant  Loret,  who  sold  on 
street  corners  his  ^‘Muse  Historiqiie,  ’ ’ a daily  satire 
on  the  intriguing  nobles  ^‘who  were  not  afraid  of 
bullets  but  who  were  in  deadly  fear  of  winter  mud,” 
and  lastly  the  indomitable  prime  minister.  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  whom  the  populace  twice  drove  from  Paris 
and  then  so  madly  welcomed  back  that  many  were 
trampled  to  death  in  the  riot.  Of  that  wily  Italian  he 
engraved  as  many  as  fourteen  portraits. 

During  the  few  years  which  followed  the  civil  war 
he  made  his  most  interesting  portraits. 

It  was  then  that  he  assiduously  frequented  the  liter- 
ary salons  of  the  capital  where,  a poetaster  of  some 
renown,  he  was  ever  welcome  and  made  that  beautiful 
pastel  portrait  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  and  another  of  Mile,  de  Scudery,  who 
thanked  him  as  follows : 

Nanteuil  en  faisant  mon  image 
A de  son  art  divin  signale  le  pouvoir, 

Je  liais  mes  traits  dans  mon  miroir, 

Je  les  aime  dans  son  ouvrage. 

At  this  time  he  engraved  the  set  of  small-size  por- 
traits which  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
talent.  Can  one  possibly  imagine  anything  more 
exquisitely  choice  than  his  heads  of  Maridat  the  phi- 
losopher and  Hugues  de  Lionne  the  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs?  With  equal  excellence  he  made  the  por- 
traits of  Chapelain,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French 
Academy,  who  reported  himself  to  the  King  as  a 
greater  poet  than  Corneille,  Scndery,  who  signed  the 
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popular  novels  written  by  his  sister,  the  witty  Mar- 
quis de  St.  Brisson,  the  poets  Loret  and  Sarrazin,  the 
«‘enial  Ahbe  de  Marollcs,  savant  and  print-collector, 
the  learned  octogenarian  Le  Vaijer,  and  the  ex-pre- 
ceptor of  the  King,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Perefixe 
de  Beaumont. 

These  portraits  owe  their  size  to  the  fact  that  they 
liad  been  used  as  frontispieces  for  the  works  of  those 
various  personages,  but  the  special  care,  the  con 
amove  finish  with  which  they  are  executed,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  subjects  were  warm  personal  friends 
of  the  artist.  The  portrait  of  John  Evelyn  was  made 
in  the  same  way,  although  before  the  artist’s  tech- 
nique had  reached  its  fullest  development. 

Before  the  year  1660  Nanteuil  made,  besides 
many  portraits  including  those  mentioned  above 
and  several  of  iMazarin,  four  very  remarkable  ones 
of  a larger  size.  They  are  those  of  Cardinal  de  Cois- 
lin,  the  young  Due  de  Bouillon,  Marie  de  Bragelogne, 
and  the  abbe  Basile  Fouquet.  The  prelate  was  a 
Jesuit  who  became  chaplain  of  Versailles;  the  youth, 
as  lord  chamberlain  of  France,  had  the  honor  of 
lianding  the  King  his  nightshirt,  an  honor  which  he 
forfeited  forever  when  on  two  successive  nights  he 
forgot  his  gloves.  The  woman  was  an  old  love  of 
Richelieu;  the  delicate  modeling  of  her  careworn  face 
is  worthy  of  Holbein’s  best  manner  and  is  executed 
with  a tact  that  baffles  description.  This  plate  re- 
minds us  of  the  fact  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen portraits  Nanteuil  made  only  eight  of  women; 
of  these  only  two  were  made  from  life, — that  of  Anne 
of  Austria  and  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  they  are 
gems  of  purest  ray  serene  which  make  us  sigh  when 
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Nanteuil.  Jean  Loret 

Engraved  in  1668  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
Loret  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Gazette,  written  in  ver,s  litres, 
which  he  began  to  issue  in  1650,  and  continued  until  his  death  in 
1666. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10l^  xlVs  inches 
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FRANC  ISC  VS  MOTHAVS 
VAYERIVS  REGI  A CONSIUIS 
FRATRIC^E  EIVS  VNICO 
A SXVDIIS,. 


NaNTEUIL.  pRANgOIS  DE  LA  MOTHE  LE  VaYER 
Engraved  in  1661  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
Few  were  Le  Vayer’s  equal  either  in  wit  or  learning.  His  writings 
were  exceedingly  numerous.  Regarded  as  the  Plutarch  of  his  century 
for  his  boundless  erudition  and  his  mode  of  reasoning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  1672,  having  enjoyed  good  health  to  the  last 
days  of  his  life. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  X 7 14  inches 
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we  think  of  what  he  could  have  done  with  Henrietta 
of  England  and  JMesdanies  de  Lavalliere,  de  Montes- 
j)an,  and  de  Maintenon!  As  to  the  fourth  portrait, 
it  is  that  of  the  brother  of  the  great  Surintoidajit  des 
Finances,  Nicolas  Eouquet;  he  was  at  that  time  the 
head  spy  of  IMazarin  as  well  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
; orders  of  the  King  and  the  most  accomplished  rascal 
I who  ever  fished  in  troubled  waters. 

I These  four  engraved  portraits  are  masterpieces  of 
i characterization,  and  exhibit  in  the  most  eloquent  way 
the  master’s,  powerful  draughtsmanship,  his  utter 
I lack  of  mannerisms,  and  the  S3mipathetic  way  in 
which  he  varied  his  entire  technical  treatment  to  suit 
i different  subjects.  Here  is  abundant  proof  that  he  was 
primarily  a portrait-maker,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
: that  he  handled  the  burin  with  as  much  ease  and  sure- 
ness as  his  pencil  and  chalks,  he  never  strove  after 
effect  and  never  allowed  his  skill  to  carry  him  awa}" 
I and  mar  the  unity  of  his  perfectly  balanced  composi- 
1 tiou.  He  is  a psychologist  who  consistently  strove  to 
brand  his  model’s  soul  on  his  countenance.  Of  no 
other  peintre-graveiir  can  we  say  as  much. 

With  the  3^ear  1660  came  the  royal  marriage,  and 
i a twelvemonth  later  the  death  of  the  despotic  Maza- 
I rin  and  the  emancipation  of  the  young  King.  Nan- 
' teuil’s  fame  by  this  time  was  thoroughly  established, 
he  was  everywhere  recognized  as  a past-master  of  his 
art  and  was  in  a position  to  refuse  as  many  orders  as 
he  pleased.  The  leading  men  in  the  church,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  hourgeoisie,  which  always  followed 
i the  lead  of  the  nobility,  did  not  rest  until  they  had 
; the  artist  from  Rheims  engrave  their  portraits  and 
strike  off  many  hundred  impressions,  which  were 
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quickly  enough  distributed  among  their  families  and 
friends.  Among  them  were  the  IMaitre  d ’Hotel  and 
the  physician  of  the  King,  Guenault,  the  quack  who 
looked  after  the  health  of  the  Queen,  and  Dreux  cVAu- 
bray,  who  became  the  first  victim  of  his  daughter,  the 
famous  murderess,  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers. 
The  two  great  protectors  of  Nanteuil  at  this  time 
were  Michel  Le  Tellier  and  Nicolas  Fouquet.  Of 
the  former,  who  was  then  war  minister  and  who  as 
chancellor  of  France  died  the  day  after  signing  the 
fatal  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  we  have  ten 
convincing  portraits,  as  well  as  five  of  his  son  Charles 
Maurice  who  became  the  worldliest  of  archbishops, 
and  one  of  his  eldest  son  who  became  the  dreaded  war 
minister  Louvois.  These  sixteen  portraits  of  the  Le 
Tellier  family  represent  some  of  Nanteuil ’s  best  work. 
The  portrait  of  Fouquet  is  a great  historical  docu- 
ment, a piece  of  most  subtle  characterization  done  in 
the  artist’s  best  manner,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  it  was  made  only  a very  short  time  before  the 
sensational  fall  of  that  then  most  powerful  man  in 
the  kingdom.  Could  we  but  know  what  thoughts  ran 
through  the  head  of  the  Lord  of  Vaux  as  he  sat  for 
his  portrait  with  a quizzical  smile ! Nanteuil,  by  the 
way,  has  left  us  the  record  of  the  appearance  of  prac-  | 
tically  all  the  principal  figures  of  that  sensational  | 
trial  which  lasted  three  years  and  the  outcome  of  | 
which  alone  assured  the  complete  independence  of  the  ~ 
King. 

Nanteuil  had  now  patrons  influential  enough  to  in- 
sure  him  a gracious  welcome  at  court.  His  greatest  JJ' 
ambition  had  been  to  paint  the  young  King  and  he  « 
felt  able  to  improve  greatly  on  the  efforts  of  both 
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Nanteuil.  Jean  Chapelain 


Engraved  in  1655  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
rean  Chapelain,  horn  at  Paris,  December  4,  1595,  died  February 
674.  His  mediocre  poem  “Fa  Pucelle”  brought  him  much  more 
lown  than  the  “Iliad”  brought  to  Homer.  It  was  Chapelain  who  - 
ected  the  first  poems  of  Racine. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  x7%  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Nicolas  Fouquet 

Engraved  in  1661  from  Nanteuil’s  own  design  from  life 
“Of  the  three  ministers  to  whom  Louis  had  openly  given  his  confi- 
dence, Lionne,  Le  Tellier,  and  Fouquet,  the  last  named  was  the  only 
one  who  possessed  the  qualities  necessary  for  a prime  minister. 

“ ‘It  was  generally  believed,’  says  Madame  de  I^a  Fayette,  ‘that  the 
Superintendent  would  be  called  Lipon  to  take  the  Government  into  his 
hands.’  'There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Fouquet  himself  e.xpected 
eventually  to  succeed  Mazariu.’’  Arthur  Hassall,  Lords  XIV. 


Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13  x 10  inches 
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Mignard  and  Lebrun.  With  this  end  in  view  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  a petition  for  a sitting  in  such 
eloquent  verse  that  the  request  was  readily  granted. 
The  first  pastel  portrait  of  the  King  seems  to  have 
made  a small  sensation  at  court;  ^‘Come  and  look  at 
your  husband  in  this  portrait,  madame, ” said  Anne 
of  Austria  to  the  young  Queen;  ‘die  fairly  speaks.” 
Still  greater,  however,  was  the  King’s  delight  when 
he  saw  the  engraved  copy  of  the  portrait  which  Nan- 
teuil  later  presented  to  him.  He  rewarded  with  a 
gift  of  4000  livres  the  artist  whom  he  had  already 
named  court  painter  and  engraver  with  a lodging  at 
the  Gobelins,  and  at  whose  bidding  he  had  raised  the 
status  of  engraving  to  a fine  art. 

There  are  in  all  eleven  of  these  portraits  of  Louis 
XIV  and  they  give  us  an  excellent  idea  of  the  haughty 
appearance,  the  conceited  expression  of  the  demigod 
during  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  What  care  we 
for  the  old  monarch  who  later  was  caricatured  by  the 
pomp  of  Rigaud’s  painting  and  the  satire  of  Thack- 
I eray?  This  is  the  young  Alexander  who  has  just 
i seized  the  reins  of  government  and  set  up  the  most 
I brilliant  court  in  history.  In  the  earliest  one  he 
^ is  twenty-six  years  old,  madly  in  love  with  Mile,  de 
j La  Valliere,  and  building  Versailles  with  feverish 
! haste;  at  the  last  sitting  he  is  thirty-eight  and  hope- 
lessly under  the  sway  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
Here  he  bears  our  gaze  with  a contemptuous  air,  the 
I man  who,  “if  he  was  not  the  greatest  of  kings,  was  the 
greatest  actor  of  majesty  who  ever  filled  a throne.” 
These  portraits  were  considered  extraordinary  in 
point  of  resemblance.  The  great  Bernini  himself,  who 
had  come  from  Italy  to  make  a bust  of  the  King, 


warmly  congratulated  the  engraver  on  “the  best 
portrait  ever  made  of  his  Majesty,”  and  this  before 
the  leading  personages  of  the  court. 

An  unusual  feature  of  these  royal  portraits  is  that 
seven  of  them  are  life-size,  a feat  which  had  not  been 
previously  attempted. 

It  had  become  the  fashion  to  hang  these  portraits 
in  rich  frames  at  the  top  of  the  high  wainscots  used  in 
those  days,  and  the  very  large  size  adopted  by  Nan- 
teuil  made  of  them  decorative  panels  which  held  their 
own  even  in  a roomful  of  paintings.  Many  of  the 
nobles  must  have  owned  complete  sets.  They  met  with 
such  favor  that  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
the  artist  engraved  entirely  in  that  size,  about  twenty- 
two  inches  by  thirty,  and  had  started  a gallery  of  all 
tlie  great  men  of  France;  he  had  actually  produced 
as  many  as  thirty-six  before  he  died  in  1678.  The  list 
includes  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  Mother  Anyie  of 
Austria,  decked  out  in  all  her  finery  a few  weeks  be- 
fore she  died,  that  of  the  young  Dauphin,  the  effemi- 
nate brother  of  the  King  the  Due  d’OrUans,  Colbert, 
Turenne,  Louvois,  Bossuet,  the  Due  de  Chaidnes,  and 
several  other  celebrities.  They  are  admirable  plates 
in  which  he  secured  broad  masses  and  simple  effects  by 
means  of  the  same  system  he  used  in  his  small  por- 
traits. In  spite  of  the  very  large  surface  and  what 
seems  like  a million  lines  there  is  no  confusion,  not  a 
haw  in  the  unity  of  his  composition.  They  had  formed 
the  special  admiration  of  the  last  Medici  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany when,  on  a visit  to  France,  he  had  insisted  on 
meeting  Nanteuil.  From  him  he  purchased  for  the 
Uffizi  Gallery  in  Florence  the  portrait  of  the  painter  ^ 
himself  and  those  of  the  King  and  Turenne.  He  more-  ' 
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Nanteuil.  Basile  Fouquet 

Engraved  in  1658  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
Basile  Fouquet,  Abbe  de  Barbeaux  and  Rignv,  Chancelier  des 
Ordres  du  Roi,  was  the  brother  of  Nicolas  Foiiquet,  the  famous 
Superintendent  of  Finance. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  X 9 % inches 
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Nanteuil.  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’Auvergne,  Vicomte  de  Turenne, 
Mar^chal  de  France 

Engraved  from  the  painting  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne 
“It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  admirable  than  the  en- 
graved portraits  of  de  Neufville,  bishop  of  Chartres,  Richelieu,  and 
Marshal  Tureyine.  They  undoubtedly  re])resent  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  line-engraving.  . . . The  head  of  the  greatest  captain  of 
his  time  is  modeled  with  a strength  of  coloring  which  Rembrandt  him- 
self would  have  admired.” 

Louis  R.  Metcalfe. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  15l^  x 11%  inches 
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over  obliged  him  to  accept  a pupil  dans  I’intimite,  a 
thing  which  Nanteuil  had  never  done  for  he  always 
locked  himself  up  when  he  engraved  his  plates.  It  was 
that  Domenico  Tempesti  who  has  left  us  such  an  in- 
teresting record  of  the  habits  of  the  engraver  and  the 
ideas  he  held  on  the  subject  of  portraiture.  It  is  from 
him  that  we  know  that  the  master  made  all  those  de- 
lightful pastel  portraits  in  three  sittings  of  exactly 
two  hours  each.  AVould  that  we  knew  how  long  it  took 
him  to  engrave  them ! we  can  only  form  a vague  idea 
of  this  from  the  fact  that  in  his  most  prolific  year  he 
made  fifteen  engraved  portraits.  Robert-Dumesnil 
limits  to  ten  the  portraits  engraved  entirely  by  Nan- 
teuil ; the  selection  he  makes  is  judicious,  but  the 
number  was  certainly  far  greater.  Of  course  the 
purely  mechanical  draughting  of  the  frame  and  the 
filling  of  the  background  was  the  work  of  assistants, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many  of  the  less 
important  plates  and  in  the  life-size  portraits,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  surface  to  be  covered,  the  costume 
was  engraved  by  such  pupils  as  Pitau  and  Van 
Schuppen,  for  instance,  as  their  cleverness  for  such 
work  almost  equaled  their  master’s.  But  in  all  the 
small  portraits  and  those  of  Turenne  and  the  Dues  de 
Bouillon,  for  instance,  we  recognize  everywhere  the 
vigorous  yet  tactful  touch  of  Nanteuil  himself. 

Reproductive  work  was  for  Nanteuil  an  exception. 
The  plates  which  he  engraved  from  the  paintings  of 
other  artists  number  thirty-eight ; to  each  of  them  he 
affixed  the  name  of  the  painter  with  a fairness  which 
Edelinck,  for  one,  seldom  exhibited.  It  is  natural  that 
these  plates  should  show  little  of  that  inspiration  and 
originality  which  were  distinctive  of  a born  character 
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student  like  the  artist  from  Rheims,  but  the  majority 
are  supremely  interesting  and  the  finest  are  master- 
pieces. It  is  evident  that  in  the  earliest  ones,  notably 
in  the  head  of  Chavigny,  reputed  a son  of  Richelieu, 
he  was  experimenting  with  technique  and  that  several 
others  which  were  used  as  frontispieces  were  merely 
potboilers.  Even  the  portrait  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  and  the  much  overrated  one  of  the  Dutch 
lawyer  van  Steenherghen  are  nothing  more  than  in- 
teresting studies  of  simple  linework  and  softness  of 
tone.  In  those  of  the  two  little  sons  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  the  Comte  de  Diinois  and  the  Comte 
de  Saint  Paid,  we  see  how  easy  it  was  for  Nanteuil’s 
technique  to  express  the  soft  outline  and  the  tender 
complexion  of  youth  with  a charming  effect. 

After  Lebrun  he  engraved  with  an  admirable  chia- 
roscuro the  head  of  the  Chancellor  Seguier,  and  that 
well-known  portrait  of  Pompone  de  Bellievre,  states- 
man and  philanthropist,  which,  if  lacking  in  vigor, 
represents  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  intelligent 
refinement  of  linework.  But  it  is  only  with  the  sober 
and  precise  work  of  his  master  Philippe  de  Cham- 
paigne  that  Nanteuil  had  a positive  affinity.  The  two 
artists  held  identical  views  about  portraiture  and  the 
Flemish  painter  found  in  the  engraver  from  Rheims 
an  interpreter  vrho  fairly  breathed  in  unison  with 
him.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  ad- 
mirable than  the  engraved  portraits  of  de  Neufville, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  Richelieu,  and  Marshal  Turenne. 
They  undoubtedly  represent  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  of  line-engraving.  The  face  of  the  Cardinal 
is  treated  with  all  the  subtlety  of  Velasquez  and  the 
head  of  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time  is  modeled 
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NaNTEUIL.  PoMPONE  DE  BELLlfevRE 

Engraved  in  1657  (when  Nanteiiil  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age) 
after  the  painting  by  Charles  Lebrun.  By  many  authorities  it  has 
been  described  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  engraved  portraits. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%  x9%  inches 
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with  a strength  of  coloring  which  Rembrandt  himself 
would  have  admired.  This  plate  shows  in  the  clearest 
way  Nanteuil’s  ability  to  represent  different  textures: 
the  hair,  skin,  lace,  silk,  and  steel  armor  are  treated 
with  precision  which  is  wholly  satisfying  and  a 
breadth  which  commands  the  highest  admiration. 

From  the  inventory  made  in  his  house  the  day  after 
his  death  we  learn  that  Nanteuil  had  for  years  been 
dissipating  in  extravagant  living  the  large  sums  he 
liad  earned  with  his  work.  Ilis  household  goods,  his 
drawings,  and  the  tools  of  his  profession  were  sold 
under  the  hammer,  and  it  is  amusing  at  the  present 
day  to  realize  that  a lot  consisting  of  2966  of  his 
prints,  together  with  many  reams  of  paper  and  his 
printing-press,  were  valued  at  only  seven  hundred 
dollars. 

It  is  also  explained  why  most  of  his  portraits  went 
through  so  many  different  states;  it  was  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  ‘Hheses.  ” A curious  fashion  it  was 
by  which  wealthy  students  in  law,  philosophy,  and 
the  arts  formally  dedicated  their  graduating  theses 
to  one  or  another  distinguished  personage  whose  en- 
graved portrait  they  ordered  from  a peintre-graveur. 
This,  with  a lengthy  dedication,  was  then  attached  to 
the  printed  thesis  as  a frontispiece  and  sent  to  the 
patron  and  to  many  of  his  friends.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Chancellor  d’Aligre  commissioned  Nanteuil,  who  had 
the  monopoly  of  such  work,  to  engrave  and  strike  off 
twenty-flve  hundred  proofs  of  a new  and  extra-large 
portrait  of  the  King  measuring  thirty  inches  by  forty- 
two  for  his  son’s  thesis;  for  this  and  the  printing  of 
the  thesis  itself  the  engraver  received  the  sum  of 
10,400  livres,  or  about  $9000  of  our  money.  The  price 
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Nanteuil.  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France 

Engravpfl  in  1666  from  Nanteiiil’s  own  design  from  life 
Anne  of  Aiistria  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  ITT  of  Spain,  wife  of 
Louis  XIIT  of  France  and  mother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  was  Regent 
from  1643  to  1661. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  Xl6%  inches 
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Nanteuil.  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert 

Engraved  in  1668  from  Nanteuil’s  own  drawing  from  life 
To  Colbert  Louis  XIV  was  indebted  for  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  success 
of  his  enterprises  during  the  twenty-five  years  succeeding  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  19%  xl6%  inches 
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of  an  ordinary  engraved  portrait  was  $2000.  Other 
less  wealthy  postulants  had  to  be  content  with  order- 
ing a reimpression  of  a plate  which  had  already  been 
used  and  which  needed  only  a change  of  dedication. 
In  this  way  the  portrait  of  the  Dauphin  for  instance 
went  through  fifteen  states  and  one  of  the  King  went 
through  elcA^en;  the  plates  were  naturally  often  re- 
touched by  the  artist  in  order  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand so  much  use.  Not  to  these  theses  alone,  how- 
ever, must  the  great  number  of  royal  portraits  which 
were  printed  be  attributed,  for  they  had  become  im- 
mensely popular  throughout  the  kingdom  and  who- 
ever could  afford  it  had  one  hanging  in  his  house.  In 
1667  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  ordered  the  portrait  of  the 
King  for  his  thesis,  and  some  years  later  another  stu- 
dent selected  for  his  patron  the  Cardinal  himself.  In 
1675  it  was  the  son  of  d’Artagnan,  dear  to  all  lovers 
of  romance,  who  was  presented  by  his  father  with  the 
finest  of  the  King’s  portraits  for  his  thesis. 

Of  course  this  custom  does  not  account  for  all  the 
changes  of  state.  When  an  archbishop  became  a car- 
dinal for  instance,  the  engraver  made  the  necessary 
modification  in  the  costume  on  the  copper  and  pro- 
vided his  patron  with  a new  set  of  impressions;  simi- 
larly for  a change  in  a title.  In  the  case  of  Fouquet, 
the  second  of  five  states  of  his  portrait  was  made  nec- 
essary by  a mistake  in  spelling  in  the  dedication,  the 
others  being  undoubtedly  due  to  the  touching-up  of 
the  plate  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  impres- 
sions ordered  by  a j:>owerful  man  the  circle  of  whose 
friends  constituted  the  real  court  of  that  time.  In 
the  case  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  politics  undoubtedly 
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played  a great  part  in  the  use  which  was  made  of  his 
portraits. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Nanteuil  was  him- 
self the  author  of  most  of  the  titles  and  dedications 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Latin  as  well  as  in 
French,  which  form  such  an  attractive  feature  of  his 
prints.  This  was  to  be  expected  of  the  clever  versifier 
who  had  written  such  amusing  sonnets  to  the  royal 
family  and  the  leaders  of  the  court  in  connection  with 
their  sittings,  and  of  the  cheerful  companion  who  had 
known  so  intimately  the  heaux-esprits  whom  the  hos- 
pitality of  Fouquet  had  so  often  convened  at  his  cha- 
teau of  Vaux.  To  the  Queen,  who  had  a complexion 
of  marvelous  whiteness,  he  wrote  a poem  thanking  her 
for  the  order  for  her  portrait,  which  ended  with  this 
line:  “Mais  prenons  courage,  on  a peint  le  soldi 
memo  avec  mi  charljon!’’ 

NanteuiFs  original  drawings  in  pencil,  crayons,  and 
pastels  are  fewer  by  far  than  those  of  the  Clouets  or 
the  pastellists  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us;  probably  not  more  than  twenty  i 
are  now'  to  be  found  in  public  collections.  To  my  know-  ' 
ledge  the  Louvre  has  two,  the  Museum  of  Rheims  four,  a 
the  Chartres  Museum  one,  Florence  three,  Chantilly  I 
four,  and  Stafford  House,  London,  six.  They  are  su-  I 
premely  interesting  for  that  simplicity  and  sincerity,  L 
that  living  truth,  which  make  one  feel  as  if  he  recog-  ^ 
nized  old  acquaintances.  As  for  his  engravings,  there 
are  splendid  collections  of  them  in  Paris,  Dresden, 
and  Chantilly,  and  there  does  n’t  exist  a private  col- 
lection of  any  importance  in  the  w'orld  which  does  not  f 
contain  some  of  the  noble  work  of  the  past-master  of 
engraved  portraiture,  the  painter  of  the  most  bril- 
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liant  period  in  modern  history,  the  genial  artist  Avho 
had  said  to  his  pnpil:  ‘^Lc  temps  et  la  peine  ne  font 
pas  tant  les  hean.r  onvraqes  que  la  honne  humeur  et 
l^intelligence.” 
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ALLART  VAN  EVERDINGEN 


By  CHARLES  H.  CAFEIN 

Author  of  “The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting,”  “How  to  Study 
Pictures,”  etc.,  etc. 


^^0  the  familiar  and  intimately  local  character 
^ of  pictorial  art  in  seventeenth-century  Hol- 
and  the  work  of  Allart  van  Everdingen  pre- 
sents an  exception.  It  is,  however,  superficial  rather 
than  essential.  The  aspects  of  his  subjects,  both  in 
etching  and  in  painting,  were  largely  derived  from  a 
foreign  country,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Hollander  is 
manifest  in  his  treatment  of  the  material.  True  to 
the  genius  of  his  race  at  that  period,  he  contrived  to 
familiarize  the  unfamiliar  and  to  invest  the  alien  with 
local  intimacy.  It  is  not  stretching  a figure  of  speech 
to  say  that  he  used  his  alien  motives  as  his  contem- 
poraries in  agriculture  had  used  the  potato.  While 
the  English  still  regarded  the  latter  as  an  exotic,  the 
practical  Hollander  had  seen  in  it  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  vegetable  food  in  winter.  They  accli- 
matized it  and  incorporated  it  into  the  incidents  of 
every-day  life.  Thus  was  scurvy  stamped  out  in  Hol- 
land. 


It  was  from  Norway  that  Everdingen  derived  his 
landscape  motives.  During  the  j^ears  1640-1644,  that 
is  to  say  when  he  was  about  nineteen  to  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  made  a voyage  to  the  Baltic,  and  being 
wrecked  was  compelled  to  sojourn  for  a while  on  the 
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Everdingen.  Landscape  with  a Rock  Projecting  from  a River 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  x5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Carpenter’s  Trestle 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  2%  x 4V2  inches 
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Everdingen.  Two  Men  upon  a Hilltop 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3 % x 5V2  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Cavalier  on  the  Bridge 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  x5V2  inches 
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coast  of  Norway,  where  he  filled  his  sketch-book  with 
studies  of  the  rocky  landscape,  bristling  with  fir  trees 
and  dotted  with  log  huts. 

The  love  of  adventure,  which  presumably  led  him 
to  travel,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  most 
of  the  painters  of  his  day.  Their  lives  were  spent 
within  a limited  circumference,  the  incidents  and 
aspects  of  which  they  portrayed  with  a loving  regard 
I for  the  every-day  facts  that,  as  Fromentin  aptly  re- 
1 marks,  made  the  body  of  their  work  an  art  of  intimate 
local  portraiture.  But  this  equable  attachment  to  the 
I home  life  represented  only  one  side  of  the  Holland 
character.  While  the  consolidation  of  the  states  into 
a nation  and  its  intellectual,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial development  occupied  the  energies  of  home- 
stayers,  their  compatriots  carried  the  newly  aroused 
national  vigor  over  the  seven  seas ; made  two  attempts 
to  discover  the  Northwest  passage;  ousted  the  Span- 
iards from  their  commerce  with  India  and  the  New 
World,  and  established  trade  stations  with  Africa  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Accordingly,  there  is  noth- 
ing surprising,  except  in  its  being  an  exception,  that 
a young  artist  should  have  hearkened  to  the  call  of 
the  sea. 

All  art,  or  Aldert,  van  Everdingen  was  born  at 
Alkmaar,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  1621.  Ilis  elder  brother,  Ca?sar  van  Ever- 
dingen, was  a historical  painter,  while  a younger 
brother,  Jan,  after  studying  for  the  legal  profession, 
became  a painter  of  still-life  and  a member  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Luke.  Allart  himself  was  inscribed  in 
the  Guild  of  Alkmaar  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  and 
shortly  afterward  moved  to  Utrecht  to  continue  his 
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studies  under  the  landscape  painter  Roelant  Savry. 
Later  he  worked  in  Haarlem  with  Pieter  Molyn. 
There  is  a story  that  he  accompanied  Savry  in  a trip 
through  the  Tyrol  and  that  he  also  painted  for  a time 
in  Copenhagen.  But  it  lacks  the  verification  which 
supports  the  incident  of  his  experience  in  Norway. 
That  the  ivanderlust  remained  with  Everdingen  is 
evinced  by  his  etchings  and  pictures,  which  include 
subjects  drawn  from  the  Ardennes  and  the  districts 
of  Liege,  Brabant,  and  Hainault,  while  there  are  four 
prints  which  represent  people  drinking  the  mineral 
waters  in  a town,  identified  by  some  authorities  as 
Spa.  However,  according  to  W.  Drugulin,  whose 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  artist’s  etched  works  supple- 
ments that  of  Bartsch,  the  designs  are  probably  not 
direct  transcripts  of  Spa,  but  inventions  based  upon 
sketches  which  Everdingen  had  made  in  and  around 
the  famous  health  resort.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  visits  of  a Hollander  to  these 
various  parts  of  Flanders  had  been  made  possible  by 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  otherwise  called  the  Peace 
of  Munster,  which  in  1648  terminated  hostilities  with 
Spain  and  France. 

In  1645,  the  year  following  his  return  from  Nor- 
way, Everdingen  married  Janneke  Cornelis,  a young 
woman  of  Haarlem,  the  marriage  being  entered  in  the 
register  of  the  Groote  Kerk  on  February  21st.  He 
now  transferred  his  domicile  from  Alkmaar  to  Haar- 
lem, and  his  name,  with  that  of  his  brother  Caesar,  is 
recorded  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  under  date  1648. 
The  period  in  Haarlem  covers  Everdingen ’s  chief  pro- 
ductivity in  etching.  His  signature  on  the  landscape 
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I background  of  a portrait  group  by  B.  van  der  Heist, 

' dated  1654,  shows  that  by  this  time  he  had  moved  to 
i Amsterdam,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1675.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  lived 
in  easy  circumstances,  judging  by  two  announce- 
, ments  which  appeared  in  the  Haarlem  Gazette,  of  the 
sale  of  the  artist’s  effects  in  Amsterdam,  The  first 
i reads  that  ‘^The  widow  and  heirs  of  the  late  Allart 
I van  Everdingen  will  dispose  on  March  11,  1676,  by 
public  sale  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Heeren  apartment, 
of  all  the  objects  of  art  left  by  him,  both  many  beau- 
tiful landscapes  painted  by  his  hand  and  those  of 
other  painters  which  he  collected,  and  that  these  ol)- 
jects  can  be  seen  before  the  sale  in  the  mortuary  house 
: of  the  deceased.”  But  the  second  announcement  is 
I even  more  decisive.  ‘‘On  Friday,  April  19,  1709,  will 
I be  sold  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  Kalver-Straat,  near  the 
I Dam,  in  front  of  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Union,  in 
■ the  mortuary  house  of  the  widow  of  A.  van  Ever- 
dingen, a collection  of  pictures  superlatively  artistic 
i and  attractive,  by  the  best  Italian,  German,  and 
Netherlandish  artists;  including  Raphael,  Giorgione, 
Annibal  Carracci,  Titian,  Paolo  Veronese,  Palma,  du 
iMoole  (Mola?)  van  Aelst,  Jan  Lis,  Holbein,  Savry, 
I J.  Perselles,  All.  van  Everdingen,  his  best  and  most 
I attractive  works,  Buekelaer,  Pr.  Hals,  Rembrandt, 
I etc.  Exhibition  the  day  before  the  sale.”  What  an 
opportunity  lost  to  American  collectors ! 
j Everdingen ’s  success  was  due  in  part  to  the  char- 
acter of  his  subjects.  They  possessed  for  the  stay-at- 
home  Hollander  the  charm  of  the  unusual.  More- 
over, they  responded  to  the  open-door  attitude  toward 
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the  outside  world  which  followed  upon  the  restoration 
of  peace.  The  individual  Hollander  became  a trav- 
eler; the  nation  was  eager  to  push  its  influence  as  a 
first-class  power  in  European  politics.  The  tendency 
resulted  as  disastrously  for  national  liberty  as  for 
the  independence  of  native  art.  Holland’s  little 
earthenware  pot,  launched  upon  the  stream  of  diplo- 
macy, suffered  badly  from  contact  with  the  pots  of 
l)rass  and  iron,  while  the  genuine  distinction  of  her 
art  was  overwhelmed  in  the  universal  craze  for  imita- 
tion of  the  Italianate  method. 

Meanwhile,  the  shadow  of  the  impending  change 
had  fallen  across  the  path  of  the  great  artist  Jacol) 
van  Ruisdael.  For  those  sterling  landscapes,  painted 
in  the  environs  of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  which  i 
are  now  so  highly  prized,  he  could  find  no  purchasers. 
He  was,  therefore,  drawn  to  emulate  the  vogue  of  a 
lesser  artist,  and  from  being  a student  of  nature  be- 
came an  inventor  of  subjects  in  imitation  of  Ever- 
dingen’s.  Even  so  he  died  in  poverty  ; and,  such  is 
the  irony  of  fate,  these  imitative  canvases  of  rocks 
and  waterfalls  have  been  regarded  until  cpiite  recent 
years  as  representative  of  his  art  at  its  best.  Ac- 
cordingly, Everdingen’s  name  will  always  survive  in 
connection  with  the  tragedy  of  the  greater  artist.  i 

On  the  other  hand,  this  very  fact  works  injustice 
to  Everdingen  himself,  obscuring  his  own  merit  as  n 
painter  and  still  more  as  an  etcher.  For  particularly 
in  the  latter  capacity  is  he  entitled  to  an  honorable  ^ 
place  among  the  lesser  artists  of  Holland.  He  has  I 
the  instinctive  genius  of  the  race  for  orderly  and  1 
effective  arrangement.  His  compositions  are  admira-  * 
bly  organized;  decorating  tlie  space  with  an  ampli-  « 
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Everdingen.  The  Sagging  Cottage 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3%  x 5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Two  Peasants  on  a Little  Hill 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4x5%  inches 
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Everdingen.  The  Three  Travelers  the  Base  of  a Great  Rock 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  4x5%  inches 


Everdingen.  The  Great  Rock:  a Night  Piece 

Size  of  the  original  mezzotint,  4%  x5%  inches 
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tilde,  and  usually  with  a ricliuess  of  design,  that  in 
the  best  examples  is  all  the  more  authoritative  be- 
cause it  is  so  fluent,  vigorous,  and  seemingly  sponta- 
neous. He  did  not  at  once  exhibit  this  freedom  and 
ease  of  handling.  The  earliest  prints,  executed  with 
j an  exceedingly  flue  point,  are  distinguished  by  deli- 
cacy of  treatment  and  expression.  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, The  Carpenter’s  Trestle  (B.  21)  and,  in  a 
more  elaborated  manner.  Landscape  with  a Koch  Vro- 
jecting  from  a River  (B.  34).  Soon,  however,  the 
; style  acquires  a greater  ease  and  freedom ; the  quality 
of  the  line  is  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  objects 
I represented  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  are  dis- 
I tributed  with  larger  feeling  and  a truer  regard  for 
I nature.  As  examples  of  the  later  manner,  in  which 
' ■ the  hand  worked  with  directness  and  assurance,  may 
I be  cited  The  Three  Travelers  at  the  Base  of  a Great 
! Rock  (B.  70),  The  Two  Peasants  on  a Little  Hill  (B. 
71),  and  The  Sagging  Cottage  (B.  76).  The  last- 
1 named  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  sense  it 
conveys  of  openness  and  space,  notwithstanding  an 
embroidery  of  detail  which  leaves  practically  no  sky 
. visible.  Occasionally  Everdingen  experimented  with 
effects  of  color,  an  example  of  one  of  these  tonal 
prints  being  The  Great  Rock:  a Night  Piece  (B.  31), 
where  the  black  parts  are  in  mezzotint,  secured  by 
working  over  the  plate  with  a rocker. 

Everdingen ’s  etchings  can  best  be  appreciated  in  a 
i few  examples,  selected  according  to  one’s  own  tem- 
perament. They  lend  themselves  less  satisfactorily 
to  an  exhibition.  Seen  in  quantity  they  betray  a cer- 
I tain  uniformity  of  invention;  whereas,  handled  sepa- 
* rately,  they  exert  an  intimate  attraction.  Technically 
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interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  medium,  they  ex- 
liibit  an  accomplishment  in  realizing  the  appearance 
and  character  of  objects  that  renders  a study  of  them 
constantly  delightful.  They  share  also  with  the  works 
of  the  other  little  masters  of  Holland  the  charm,  not 
only  of  intimacy  but  of  companionship.  In  the  land- 
scape as  represented  by  these  etchings  there  are,  if 
one  may  say  so,  no  vacancies.  There  is  not  room  in 
the  little  countryside  for  us  to  get  alone  with  nature ; 
nature,  indeed,  has  lost  the  habit  of  solitude.  Always 
there  is  a stir  of  human  life.  It  is  never  troublous, 
often  rather  felt  than  directly  perceived;  but  it  is 
there.  One  shares  the  intimacy  of  the  scene  with  its 
simple  occupants.  Nowhere  else  in  etching  is  one 
conscious  of  just  this  quiet  companionship,  and  it  is 
a spirit  so  pleasant  in  its  unforced  appeal  that,  as  a 
collector,  one  can  ill  afford  to  overlook  it. 
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i THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  YOUNG  PRINT- 
" COLLECTOR  TO  A SENSE  OF  BEAUTY 


By  FKANCIS  BULLARD 

may  seem  strange  to  say  that  there  are  com- 
^ paratively  few  collectors  primarily  interested 
4 in  art,  yet  if  we  analyze  and  define  aesthetic 
pleasures  and  disentangle  the  love  of  beauty  from  the 
love  of  display  and  the  desire  to  shine  among  our 
compeers,  I believe  my  statement  is  substantially  true. 

Art  is  sporadic  with  us  to-day.  AVe  have  beautiful 
bric-a-brac  on  our  tables  and  a rare  AVhistler  etching 
or  two  on  our  walls,  while  we  live  dull  and  common- 
place lives  in  large,  fashionable  houses,  and  leave  the 
essential  part  of  our  natures  unexpressed.  AVe  ex- 
press our  fancies  but  not  our  deepest  needs. 

Contrast  the  Greek  idea  of  beauty  with  modern  im- 
pressionism. The  artist  to-day  seeks  to  represent 
things  as  they  are ; the  Greeks  sought  to  know  them- 
selves, to  mold  the  world  a little  closer  to  their  heart’s 
desire,  and  to  see  in  vision  what  ought  to  be,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  what  actually  is.  Beauty  to  the 
Greek  mind  meant  a radical  fitness  of  sense  and  spirit, 
the  perfection  of  body  and  soul.  The  great  sculptors 
gave  noble  form  to  the  divinities  of  heaven,  and  thus 
embodied  the  vital  interests  of  the  race.  Greek  art 
was  profitable,  delightful,  and  sane. 

Tlie  Greeks  knew  that  Truth  and  Beauty  were  one. 
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They  understood  in  what  way  Truth  differed  from 
actual  Fact;  from  things  as  they  are.  Truth  is  that 
godlike  perfection,  which  is  the  heart’s  desire.  It  is 
the  vision  of  harmony  with  Nature.  If  men  ignore 
the  ideals  api:>ropriate  to  their  inborn  needs  and  in- 
herent powers,  they  fall  back  into  the  savage  state  of 
brute  beasts  or  worse.  Science  can  only  give  us  facts 
and  describe  what  actually  happens.  The  poets  alone 
reveal  the  truth. 

Great  art  belongs  to  a great  period,  with  traditions 
making  a rich  soil  for  it  to  grow  in — Whistler’s  die-  j 
turn  to  the  contrary ! The  artist  needs  a favoring  and  i 
congenial  environment  in  which  to  work:  he  must  i 
have  companions  who  are  capable  of  praising  and  ■ 
blaming,  and  spurring  him  on  to  noblest  efforts. 
Each  celestial  aspirant  catches  fire  from  the  other. 

And  each  from  each  takes  heart  of  grace 
And  spirit  till  his  turn  he  done, 

while  the  Master  hands  back  the  torch  to  the  foremost 
in  the  race,  as  Time  vanquishes  the  leader. 

Thus  sublime  monuments  of  art  come  into  existence 
and  show  the  strength  inherent  in  the  state : the  ethos 
of  a civilization  becomes  embodied,  instead  of  the  in- 
dividual’s single  vision.  AVe  have  but  to  look  at 
Rossetti’s  work  and  fancy  what  Rossetti  might  have 
been,  had  he  been  born  in  Florence  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Think  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Pericles.  There 
men  lived  and  left  behind  them  intimations  of  an 
existence  so  rich  in  beauty,  so  magnificent  in  design, 
that  the  soul  is  awed, — 
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Not  a senseless,  tranced  tiling-, 
Bnt  divine,  nielodions  truth. 


We  come  away  from  the  ruins  on  the  Acropolis  real- 
izing that  works  of  art  should  not  be  isolated  things, 
[ disjointed  fragments,  but  art  should  express  man’s 
I ‘ true  desire  for  life. 

I The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  means  order,  symmetry, 
design ; it  is  beautiful,  it  is  good,  it  is  true,  and  beyond 
this  it  is  nothing! 

It  is  only  in  an  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  in 
an  age  of  democratic  prosperity,  that,  as  Whistler 
said,  ^Wrt  has  become  foolishly  confounded  with  edu- 
cation—that  all  should  be  equally  qualified. 

1'  ‘AVhereas,  while  polish,  refinement,  culture,  and 
breeding,  are  in  no  way  arguments  for  artistic  result, 
jit  is  also  no  reproach  to  the  most  finished  scholar  or 
greatest  gentleman  in  the  land  that  he  be  absolutely 
without  eye  for  painting  or  ear  for  music — that  in  his 
I heart  he  prefers  the  popular  print  to  the  scratch  of 
Rembrandt’s  needle,  or  the  songs  of  the  hall  to 
[Beethoven’s  ‘C  Minor  Symphony.’ 

' ''Let  him  have  but  the  wit  to  say  so,  and  not  feel 
!the  admission  as  a proof  of  inferiorit}^ 

"Art  happens— no  hovel  is  safe  from  it,  no  Prince 
I may  depend  upon  it,  the  vastest  intelligence  cannot 
firing  it  about,  and  puny  efforts  to  make  it  imiversal 
lend  in  quaint  comedy,  and  coarse  ic\vQQ.'’ —Whistler’s 
^‘Ten  O’Clocl^.” 

1 Youth  is  bent  on  pleasure,  but  there  are  many  sorts 
iof  pleasure,  and  until  standards  are  established  and  a 
hierarchy  of  values  has  been  constructed  by  the  mind, 
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youth  wanders  aimlessly.  The  aimless  man  is  a god- 
less man. 

All  progress  is  made  by  preferring  one  good  thing 
to  another  of  inferior  merit.  Youth  can  only  proceed 
properly  by  realizing  the  nature  of  the  interest  he  has 
at  heart.  He  must  be  careful  not  to  confoimd  the 
special  needs  of  one  subject  with  the  demands  of  a 
different  interest  or  purpose.  He  cannot  show  the 
world  his  sentiment  for  old,  familiar,  ugly  pieces  of 
household  furniture  and  still  be  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful objects.  He  must  choose  between  sentiment  and 
a*sthetic  pleasure.  He  must  ask  himself,  Is  the  pic- 
ture before  me  well  done,  or  does  it  incidentally  sug- 
gest to  me  some  pleasant  train  of  thought  ? Is  the  ' 
old  woman  in  the  picture  well  painted,  or  does  the 
sight  of  any  old  woman  touch  my  heart  with  com- 
passion, wherefore  I dream  my  own  dreams? 

A civilized  youth  can  easily  detect  the  motive  in 
himself,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble,  and  can  find  oiil 
whether  he  is  pursuing  beauty  or  is  simply  amusinc  , 
himself  in  a way  that  has  no  connection  with  art  what  \ 
ever.  j 

The  lover  of  beauty  must  distinguish  between  th(  j 
charm  of  Titian’s  beautiful  women  and  the  masterl.^  j 
rendering  of  unsightly  dwarfs  by  Velasquez.  H f 
must  divide  and  define  so  as  to  place  Rembrandt  ii  1 
the  rank  of  noble  painters,  while  he  recognizes  tli  : 
ugliness  of  the  figures  depicted.  He  must  observe  tli 
faulty  drawing  in  Diirer’s  engraving  of  the  MeJau 
cholia — the  female  figure,  grand  and  imposing  as  sli 
is,  has  a dislocated  hip,  if  one  analyzes  the  form;  an- 
the  creature  lying  at  her  feet,  is  it  a calf  or  a dog 
and,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  he  must  discern  ho’ 
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nobly  the  Genius  of  Knowledge,  meditating  upon  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  has  been  portrayed.  He 
must  study  Chinese  and  Japanese  prints  and  draw- 
ings, and  learn  to  feel  the  subtle  quality  of  the  lines 
, and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  design ; and  afterward 
, he  will  look  at  the  finest  of  the  engraved  subjects  after 
Turner  and  remark  how  magnificently  they  are  com- 
posed. For  Turner,  like  all  great  artists,  invented  his 
i designs  and  composed  his  harmonies,  whether  of  color 
or  of  form.  Turner’s  landscapes  are  not  mere  repro- 
ductions of  what  might  actually  be  seen— splendid 
photographs  in  color;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the 
creation  of  a poet’s  imagination.  For  a poet  can 
create 

Forms  more  real  than  livdng  man. 


because  they  are  the  goals  of  man’s  desire. 
Ideal  perfection 


like  a star 

Beckons  to  the  abodes  where  the  eternal  are. 


King  Solomon  tells  us  that  the  first  signs  of  a desire 
i of  wisdom  show  themselves  in  a willingness  to  submit 
to  discipline,  for  the  sake  of  attaining  this  end.  A 
I lover  of  wisdom  must  learn  to  divide  and  define 
rightly. 

What  will  the  amateur  desire  to  see  on  entering  the 
room  for  the  study  of  prints  at  the  Boston  Museum? 

First,  I fancy,  he  will  ask  for  the  prints  he  has 
heard  his  friends  speak  about, — Diirer,  Rembrandt, 
Meryon,  Whistler,  and  Goya.  Of  the  five,  Rembrandt 
is  the  safest  guide  into  the  land  of  ''dear  delights.” 
Whistler  and  Meryon  are  too  highly  specialized  for 
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the  beginner.  These  ultimate  degrees  of  refinement 
border  on  fastidiousness,  in  the  case  of  Whistler;  and 
on  madness,  in  the  case  of  iMeryon.  Goya  is  too  bru- 
tally ugly  for  the  lover  of  Greek  art. 

The  beginner  would  start  on  sure  ground,  I think, 
if  he  should  ask  to  see  Turner’s  ''Book  of  Studies.”  I 
select  these  prints  for  the  reason  that  the  lover  of 
Nature  will  find  in  Turner  the  spirit  of  Nature,— the 
spirit  which  remains  with  the  lover  after  the  actual 
landscape  has  faded  from  view.  Turner  reveals  in 
his  pictures  a poet’s  feelings  about  natural  scenery; 
he  informs  us  of  a life-enhancing  beauty,  which  is 
different  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  actual  sight,— the 
world  has  been  molded  a little  closer  to  the  heart’s 
desire. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  capacity  to  mold  the  material 
brought  into  the  mind  through  the  channel  of  the 
senses,  art  would  be  a dull  and  lifeless  interest.  Why 
are  we  interested  in  pictures?  What  is  poetic  form? 
Our  attention  is  not  held  merely  by  the  overcoming 
of  technical  difficulties  in  reproducing  what  we  see, 
but  the  heart  is  touched  because  a work  of  art  discloses 
things  more  intimately  related  to  our  being  than  is 
perceived  by  the  common  eye  in  the  every-day  world 
around  us.  The  poet  liberates  our  spirit  and  stirs  our 
ambition  to  know  the  Gods  of  life. 

The  amateur  must  find  in  prints  that  which  stays 
by  him,  and  delights  him,  inciting  him  to  a keen  pur- 
suit of  Beauty.  If  Turner  does  not  please  him,  let 
him  go  to  AVhistler,  or  to  whom  he  will— so  long  as  he 
moves  along  the  ways  of  art  naturally,  spontaneously, 
and  tentatively.  He  must  find  his  own  pleasures. 

If  I were  to  predict  the  artist  that  I think  will  soon 
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come  into  vo^ne,  T should  name — Blake.  Blake’s 
‘^Illustrations  for  the  Book  of  Job”  are  profound 
expressions  of  religious  feeling.  AVho  since  Diirer  has 
conceived  biblical  subjects  in  so  exalted  a fashion  ? 

Blake’s  imaginative  work  is  often  very  uneven; 
but  his  finest  plates  show  unmistakable  genius.  The 
' designs  are  magnificent  in  conception  and  his  en- 
graving deserves  the  highest  praise.  Air.  TTind  writes : 
“In  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  its  design  and  in  the 
! purity  of  its  cutting,  as  free  from  convention  as  it  is 
; unimpeachable  in  method,  [Blake’s  set  of  plates  for 
> the  Book  of  Jobl  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
in  the  later  history  of  engraving.” 

/ A great  painter  is  always  intent  on  giving  a pic- 
torial form  to  his  ideas;  and  the  illustrations  for  the 
' Book  of  Job  have  this  in  common  with  Goya’s  “Ca- 
I prichos,  ” — that  they  shadow  forth  moral  and  critical 
: observations  of  life. 

i Buskin  has  been  accused  unjustly,  I think,  of  reacl- 
! ing  meanings,  which  the  artist  himself  never  dreamed 
' of,  into  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum.”  AVho  shall  be 
I sure  what  the  artist  meant?  If  a masterpiece  suggests 
I a criticism  of  life,  and  can  bear  the  strain  of  moral 
ideas,  it  has  an  added  interest,  and  takes,  in  conse- 
i quence,  a greater  hold  on  the  attention  of  a civilized 
man.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a moral  thesis,  or  a 
subject  however  grand,  can  never  by  itself  make  a 
work  of  art,  but  the  Greek  dramas  and  Dante’s  “Di- 
I vine  Comedy”  have  this  supreme  excellence, — the 
subject  and  the  form  are  alike  sublime. 

Goethe  has  a profound  saying : 

Uiid  einzi^  veredelt  die  Form  den  Gelialt, 

^ Verleilit  ilim,  verleiht  sieli  die  lioeliste  Gewnlt. 
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No  masterpiece  is  without  poetic  invention,  Avhich  dis- 
tinguishes it  and  gives  it  the  ultimate  quality  of 
beauty. 

The  subject  of  a work  of  art  may  be  what  it  will; 
its  excellence  is  determined  by  the  composition. 

We  judge  the  Avorth  of  a picture  by  its  expressive 
qualities  of  design  and  color.  AVe  give  our  attention 
to  the  Avay  in  AAdiich  the  artist  has  treated  his  subject ; 
first,  observing  carefully  AAdiat  he  has  chosen  to  tell 
us,— the  content  of  the  form;  and  secondly,  aa^c  take 
notice  of  the  perfect  achicA^ement.  To  understand  a 
Avork  of  art  Ave  must  discover  AAdiat  the  artist  had  in 
Ids  mind  and  has  selected  as  his  theme;  then  Ave  can 
ask,  Has  he  rendered  the  essential  character  of  his 
chosen  subject  well  ? Sometimes  the  subject  shows 
the  originality  of  the  artist  almost  as  much  as  the 
form  itself.  For  example,  can  we  divorce  the  sub- 
stance of  Shelley’s  poem  ‘‘To  a Skylark”  from  the 
form  in  AAdiich  it  appeared?  The  blending  of  the  con- 
tent into  its  final  shape  reveals  the  true  genius  of  the 
poet,  and  the  substance  or  idea  must  be  recognized  in 
order  to  realize  the  perfection  of  the  form.  The  name 
Avhich  Shelley  has  given  the  poem— “To  a Skylark” 
— AAmuld  neA^er  disclose  to  us  the  nature  of  the  poet’s 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Compare  Professor  A.  C. 
Bradley’s  essay,  “Poetry  for  Poetry’s  Sake”  in  his 
“Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,”  published  by  Macmil- 
lan & Co. 

An  artist  is  great  AAdien  he  feels  and  thinks  in  an 
original  and  interesting  manner,  and  has  the  poA\w 
to  express  his  subject  in  poetic  form.  Poetic  imagery 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe,  hut  AA^e  can 
point  to  the  masterstroke  AA^hich  has  the  inevitable 
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quality  of  genius.  Look  at  Plate  No.  XIII  in  Blake’s 
‘^Book  of  Job”  for  the  sweep  of  Blake’s  hand!  Look 
at  the  marvelous  sweep  and  mighty  stroke  of  Tinto- 
retto’s brush!  Study  the  series  of  his  paintings  in 
the  Scuola  di  San  Roceo  in  Venice ! Go  to  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Orto  and  gaze  with  awe  and  won- 
der on  that  majestic  vision  of  Heaven  and  Hell  in  the 
painting  of  The  Last  Jndijment ! Look  at  ]Jioto- 
graphs,  if  you  cannot  go  to  Venice,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  grand  designs  of  the  great  masters  of 
Italian  painting. 

The  museum  affords  every  man  a chance  to  see  some 
masterpiece  of  art.  The  museum  ought  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Muses. 

Let  the  young  collector  ask  himself,  What  do  I 
really  want?  Is  it  to  get  a few  prints  together  which 
some  expert  has  declared  exceedingly  fine,  or  do  I 
wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Beauty, 
which  has  power  to  set  my  spirit  free?  For  instance, 
is  it  wise  for  the  young  collector  to  hang  in  his  study 
a great  Dlirer  woodcut  without  realizing  what  an  ugly 
thing  it  is?  And  ugly  it  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
time,  if  the  Greek  standard  of  beauty  is  maintained. 
After  much  study  the  amateur  may  come  to  discern 
in  Diirer’s  woodcuts  something  that  redeems  their 
ugliness. 

What  the  youthful  collector  should  guard  himself 
against  is  the  sophisticated  spirit  which  prevails  at 
this  time.  Art  is  conventional  and  artificial  in  the 
highest  sense;  but  it  is  only  affectation  to  assert  ex- 
cellence which  you  do  not  feel  or  understand. 

No  description  of  a work  of  art  can  reveal  the 
j secret  of  Beauty ; no  epithalamium  can  dividge  the 
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joy  of  a nuptial  bed;  no  paean  of  triumph  can  repro- 
duce the  exultation  of  a victory.  A professor  of  art 
can  point  to  objects  and  call  them  lovely;  but  only 
through  the  awakening  of  his  ovm  soul  can  the 
neophyte  be  initiated  into  the  mysterious  realm  of 
Beauty.  He  must  have  the  experience ; he  must  feel 
joy  at  the  sight  of  definite  objects  and  at  the  achieve- 
ment of  certain  deeds.  AVorks  of  art  are  ghostly,  pas- 
sionless forms  until  they  are  animated  by  the  love 
which  the  beholder  feels  for  them.  The  lover  warms 
them  into  life  as  Galatea  took  fire  from  the  touch  of 
Pygmalion.  But  no  man  can  force  another  to  feel  as  | 
he  feels:  even  Apollo  would  fail  to  move  the  heart  of  ! 
men  were  men  not  gifted  Avith  sensibility  and  capacity  ' 
for  love.  Love  signifies  an  impulse  toward  harmony  j 
with  Nature.  The  great  harmonies  of  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  verse,  are  sublime  achievements;  and  men  | 
are  conscious  of  these  objects  only  as  they  desire  ■; 
them, — only  as  they  feel  impelled  and  incited  to  go  | 
in  certain  given  directions.  The  inclinations  of  the  \ 
heart  bring  men  to  a knowledge  of  the  gods.  ■ 

To  return  to  our  study  of  prints, — no  one  Avill  ] 
reject  Goya’s  etchings  or  Blake’s  illustrations  for  the  ; 
Book  of  Job,  on  the  ground  that  they  portray  moral 
ideas.  And  the  same  is  true  about  the  ‘‘Liber”  prints. 
First,  they  are  works  of  art;  secondly,  they  suggest 
moral  ideas.  AVe  recognize  that  Turner  has  meditated 
on  man’s  relations  to  the  world  and  that  he  has 
painted  his  feelings  and  his  thoughts.  HoAvever,  the  ( 
substance  of  Goya’s  “Caprichos”  is  much  more  oh-  ; 
viously  moral  and  much  more  closely  allied  to  an  ! 
illustrated  book  than  Turner’s  “Liber  Studiorum.”  : 
And  speaking  of  morals,  in  the  whole  range  of  prints.  • 
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what,  in  their  way,  is  finer  than  Lntzelbnrger ’s  wood- 
cuts after  Holbein’s  designs  for  the  ‘‘Dance  of 
Death”?  Diirer’s  woodcuts  are  wonderful  illustra- 
tions of  religious  and  moral  ideas.  The  “Apoca- 
lypse,” the  “Life  of  the  Virgin,”  the  two  series  of 
the  Passion  (I  refer  to  the  series  of  woodcuts,  but  the 
“Little  Passion”  on  copper  is  extraordinarily  fine), 
were  picture-books  for  the  people,  but  nowadays  con- 
noisseurs vie  with  one  another  to  possess  them. 

A great  artist  may  treat  with  success  any  moral 
theme  he  chooses,  provided  he  makes  the  subject  (fig- 
uratively speaking)  stand  on  its  own  legs,  and  live 
within  the  frame,  to  use  Whistler’s  words. 

AVe  condemn  as  a work  of  art  a novel  like  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,”  for  instance,  not  because  the  subject  is 
moral,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  author  has  not 
treated  her  material  with  artistic  skill  and  has  not  un- 
derstood the  exigencies  of  the  form,  which  alone  enno- 
bles the  content.  Form  confers  dignity  on  the  subject, 
confers  on  itself  also  ‘‘die  Iwchste  Gewalt,” — the  life- 
enhancing  quality,  which  Air.  Berenson  declares  the 
very  essence  of  beauty.  And  now  we  discern  the 
meaning  of  those  lines : 

For  of  the  soul  tlie  body  form  doth  take ; 

For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

The  soul  is  life-confirming  power,  which  shapes  man’s 
highest  destiny. 

A study  of  art  brings  us  to  this  moral  conclusion, 
that  a noble  character  is  a great  achievement,— a cre- 
ation which  has  its  own  exaltation  and  symmetry.  The 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  we  feel  when  we  have  acted 
rightly  is  akin  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  artist,  who  has 
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attained  his  heart’s  desire  and  given  monumental 
form  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

An  important  distinction  should  be  made  between 
works  of  art  whose  form  represents  an  idea  in  the  mind 
and  works  of  art  which  charm  us  because  the  design 
has  some  inherent  virtue  of  its  own,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  grace  in  the  curve  of  the  lines. 

Tlie  student  of  art  must  learn  to  divide  works  of 
illustration  from  those  of  decoration.  A Greek  statue 
of  Apollo  is  an  illustration  of  a grand  idea,— a repre- 
sentation of  man  as  a god ; whereas,  the  finest  Chinese 
drawings  or  Japanese  prints  deal  with  symbols  and 
are  suimeme  designs  in  decoration. 

The  neophyte  is  slowly  initiated  into  the  deep  in- 
tricacies of  representation  and  poetic  invention,— take 
Turner’s  finest  compositions  in  the  Liber  Studio- 
rum,”  for  example,  and  contrast  these  with  the  sym- 
bolic designs  (another  form  of  poetic  invention)  which 
are  found  in  Chinese  drawings  and  Japanese  prints. 

A few  great  artists  of  the  Western  world  combine, 
in  some  measure,  symbolic  design  with  glorious  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual  facts  of  Nature,  as  they  are 
presented  to  the  senses.  Turner’s  noblest  mountain 
forms,  for  instance,  are,  at  once,  symbolic  and  repre- 
sentative. 

The  pursuit  of  art  leads  man  far  away  from  purely 
ethical  distinctions.  Art,  like  mathematics,  has  a 
region  wdiere  it  can  move  according  to  laws  and  im- 
pulses of  its  own.  Experientia  docet! 

The  relationship  between  art  and  morals  springs 
from  the  fact  of  a common  origin.  Art  is  one  of 
man’s  interests,  and  is  therefore  a component  part  of 
his  will.  Every  purpose  and  every  interest,  however. 
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must  be  coordinated,  so  that  it  may  contribute  to 
man’s  well-being  and  conform  itself  to  bis  personal 
integrity  and  worth.  A sublime  ideal  of  harmony 
with  Nature  arises  in  the  mind,  and  art  must  minister 
to  this  vision  of  happiness.  Goethe  makes  clear  to 
us  what  this  divine  harmony  is,  when  he  sings  of  the 
glory  of  Greece : 

Und  so  entwiekelt  sich  am  reiiien  Tage 
Zu  Vatei'kraft  das  liolde  Kind. 

Wii*  staimeii  drob  ; nocli  immer  bleibt  die  Frage  : 

Ob ’s  G()tter,  ob  es  Menschen  siiid? 

So  war  Apoll  den  Hirten  zngestaltet 
Dass  ihm  der  selidnsten  einer  glich  ; 

]^enn  wo  Natnr  ini  reinen  Kreise  waltet 
Ergreifen  alle  Welten  sicli. 

F(Uist,  Part  II,  li)ics  9554-9561. 

A masterpiece  of  art  has  sweet,  persuasive  power, 
and  suggests  the  desirability  of  order  and  beauty  in 
ourselves. 

What  is  Beauty? 

The  elements,  out  of  which  Beauty  is  composed,  are : 

Sensations  sweet. 

Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 

And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 

With  tranquil  restoration.  . . . 

Beautiful  objects  can  induce  those  moods 

In  which  the  burden  of  the  mystery. 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 

Is  lightened.  . . . 
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A noble  statue  may  inspire  the  thought  of  glorious 
well-being  and  arouse  intention  in  the  spectator  to  be- 
come perfect  in  body  and  soul. 

Yet  it  may  be  asked : What  intention  is  there  in  the 
marble  statue,  or  in  a lovely  moonrise,  or  in  the  shape 
of  a lily’s  cup,  to  make  us  good  men?  None!  The 
active  energies,  which  build  up  character,  are  man’s 
own.  Nature  furnishes  commodity,  as  Emerson  says; 
but  every  man  must  use  his  opportunities  and  give 
form  to  his  soul. 

Man  is  liis  own  star ; and  the  sonl  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate. 

Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late. 

Our  acts  onr  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 

Onr  fatal  shadows,  that  walk  by  ns  still. 

The  relation  between  Goodness  and  Beauty  should 
l)e  carefully  considered  and  worked  out,  with  critical 
acumen,  on  the  ground  of  a sense  of  harmony  and 
delight.  Every  feeling  of  joy  enhances  man’s  vitality; 
and  by  establishing  a hierarchy  of  meanings  and  val- 
ues men  discern  a vision  of  perfection  which,  if  they 
(^ould  attain,  they  believe  would  be  everlasting  bless- 
edness. 

The  wise  man  realizes  that  nothing  else  can  take  the 
place  of  those  appropriate  joys  which  are  his  direct 
inheritance.  Therefore  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and 
distress  he  keeps  a steadfast  course,  and  in  old  age 
he  lives  vicariously  in  other  men’s  happiness,  as  if  it 
were  his  own,  through  profound  sympathy  and  ardent  i 
love. 
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MERYON  AND  BAUDELAIRE 


By  william  ASPENWALL  BKADLEY 


French  poets  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  interested,  theoreti- 


cally  at  least,  in  painting  and  the  graphic 
arts,  which  afforded  them  an  ideal  and  an  example  of 
objectivity  for  their  own  verbal  representations  of 
reality.  From  Theophile  Gautier,  godfather  of  Par- 
nassianism,  who  reserved  for  his  prose  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  superb  Turneresque  palate,  to  Verlaine, 
creator  of  decadence,  with  his  limpid  and  lovely  aqua- 
relles, pictorial  preoccupations  were,  on  the  whole, 
paramoiuit.  Charles  Baudelaire  almost  alone  a])- 
pears,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule ; but  if,  in  his 
work,  the  purely  visual  element  is  less  pronounced 
than  in  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries— if  the 


I evocative  power  to  those  of  sound  and  of  scent, 
|i  thereby  preluding  the  way  for  a new  poetic  dispensa- 
iition— he  nevertheless  fits  into  the  late  romantic  tra- 
' dition,  if  only  by  reason  of  his  keen  aesthetic  ap- 
ipreciation  of  the  arts  of  design,  and  of  his  association, 
as  a disinterested  friend  or  sympathetic  critic,  with 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  the  age.  Him- 
self a rebel  and  an  outlaw  in  the  domain  of  orthodox 
-taste,  though  with  a distinct  tinge  of  the  traditional, 
he  was  especially  drawn  to  the  insurgent  leader,  like 


|j  images  of  sight  yield  there  in  number  and  in  clear 
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Delacroix,  his  championship  of  whom  is  as  famous  as 
his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Wagner’s  music  in  Paris, 
or  to  the  solitary  attarde  of  romanticism  who,  like 
Constantin  Guys,  worked  out  his  own  salvation  in  his 
own  way.  It  is  not  that  he  did  not  welcome  new 
movements  in  all  their  collectivity  of  talents  and  tem- 
peraments ; but  these,  to  find  favor  with  him,  must  be 
vouched  for  by  unmistakable  evidences  of  creative  I 
vigor  and  originality  in  the  individual  artists,  not  ' 
merely  by  plausible  theories  or  pretentious  dogmas 
professed  scholastically.  Intellectual  distinctions  ; 
counted  but  little  with  him  in  matters  of  art,  and  a 
new  way  of  rendering  what  was  actually  seen  or  felt 
seemed  to  him  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  any 
merely  academic  discussion  as  to  what  an  artist 
should  or  should  not  look  for,  deliberately,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  or  leave  it  out  of  his  pictures. 

Thus  it  was  that  while  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  realists  who  were  not  really  observers,  he 
turned  an  attentive  eye  to  the  work  of  the  group  of 
young  painter-etchers  who,  about  1859,  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  attention  in  the  salons.  Baudelaire 
thought  highly  of  etching  because  it  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  ‘Ghe  most  clean-cut  possible  translation 
of  the  character  of  the  artist,”  and  he  was  attracted 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  reviving  this  almost  ob- 
solete medium,  because  they  gave  clear  proof  in  their 
work  of  that  personal  force  and  distinction  which  he 
valued  above  all  else,  and  which  he  was  always  on  the  ' 
alert  to  discover  in  the  productions  of  the  new  and  . 
the  unknown. 

In  his  article,  Peintres  et  Aqua- f artistes,  in-  ' 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Meryon 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemond,  done  in  1853 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8 inches 
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Bracquemond.  Frontispiece  for  “Les  Fleurs  du  Mal”  of  Baudelaire 

The  seven  plants  symbolize  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  skeleton  will  support,  later,  the  Fruits  of  Evil.  This  ro- 
mantic and  remarkable  frontispiece  was  never  used.  Baudelaire  criti- 
cized the  drawing  of  the  skeleton  severely,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole  design. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X inches 
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eluded  in  the  volume  of  his  collected  works  entitled 
L’Art  Bomantique,  Baudelaire  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing etchers  as  among  those  through  whose  efforts 
the  medium  was  to  recover  its  ancient  vitality:  Sey- 
mour Haden,  Manet,  Legros,  Bracquemond,  Jongkind, 
Meryon,  Millet,  Daubigny,  Saint-Marcel,  Jacquemart, 
and  Whistler.  With  at  least  two  of  these,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  his  published  correspondence,  ^ he  had  per- 
, sonal  relations : Bracquemond  and  Meryon.  The  name 
of  the  former  occurs  frequently  in  the  letters  with  ref- 
erence to  a device  which  Baudelaire  wished  to  adopt 
as  a frontispiece  to  the  second  edition  of  Fleurs  du 
Mai.  The  idea  of  this  device  came  to  him,  as  he  writes 
to  Felix  Nadar  (May  16,  1859),  while  turning  the 
leaves  of  the  Histoire  des  Danses  Macahres,  by  Hya- 
: cinthe  Langlois.  It  was  to  be  ^‘an  arborescent  skele- 
ton, the  legs  and  the  ribs  forming  the  trunk,  the  arms 
extended  in  the  form  of  a cross  breaking  into  leaf  and 
i shoot,  and  protecting  several  rows  of  poisonous  plants 
' arranged  in  rising  tiers  of  pots,  as  in  a greenhouse.” 
In  casting  about  for  an  artist  to  execute  this  design, 

I Baudelaire  mentions  and  dismisses  Dore,  Penguilly— 
i whom  he  afterward  wished  he  had  taken— and  Celes- 
tin  Nanteuil.  Finally,  perhaps  at  the  instance  of  his 
! publisher,  Poulet-Malassis,  he  chose  Bracquemond,— 

^ a most  unhappy  selection  as  it  turned  out,  for  that 
artist  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  grasp  the 
' poet’s  conception,  and  the  plate  which  he  etched  for 
this  purpose  was  not  used.  A few  proofs  were  pulled, 
however,  and  impressions  in  both  the  first  and  second 

1 Charles  Baudelaire  : Lettres,  1841-1866.  Paris,  1907. 
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states  of  the  plate  are  now  in  the  Samuel  P.  Avery 
collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Baudelaire’s  negotiations  with  the  ''terrible  Brac- 
quemond,”  as  he  came  to  call  him,  were  carried  on 
for  the  most  part  through  Poulet-]\Ialassis,  which  per- 
haps affords  a partial  explanation  of  the  misunder- 
standing concerning  the  macabre  frontispiece.  And, 
although  he  speaks  in  one  letter  of  having  met  the 
artist  and  repeated  verbally  the  instructions  which  he 
had  already  given,  with  characteristically  minute  at- 
tention to  detail,  in  writing,  no  such  special  interest 
attaches  to  this  meeting,  by  no  means  unique,  as  to 
that  between  Baudelaire  and  jMeryon  which  occurred 
about  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  owe  one  of  the 
most  vivid  and  fantastic  presentments  we  possess  of 
that  mad  genius.  In  his  Salon  of  1859,  Baudelaire 
had  written  of  jMeryon  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
awoke  a responsive  reverberation  in  the  breast  of 
Victor  Hugo. 

"Since  you  know  j\I.  iMeryon,”  the  latter  wrote  to 
Baudelaire  (April  29,  1860),  "tell  him  that  his  splen- 
did etchings  have  dazzled  me.  Without  color,  with 
nothing  save  shadow  and  light,  chiaroscuro  pure  and 
simple  and  left  to  itself : that  is  the  problem  of  etch- 
ing. M.  jMeryon  solves  it  magisterially.  What  he 
does  is  superb.  His  plates  live,  radiate,  and  think. 
He  is  worthy  of  the  profound  and  luminous  page  with 
which  he  has  inspired  you.” 

This  page,  which  Baudelaire  afterward  incorpo- 
rated in  his  Peintres  et  Aqua- for  list  es,  where  he 
speaks  further  of  Meryon  as  "the  true  type  of  the 
accomplished  aqua- for  lisle, ” and  praises  the  famous 
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perspective  of  San  Francisco  as  his  masterpiece,  does, 
indeed,  betray  the  subtle  penetration  of  the  poet  into 
the  very  spirit  of  his  fellow-artist:  ‘‘By  the  severity, 
the  delicacy,  and  the  certitude  of  his  design,  M.  Me- 
ryon  recalls  what  is  best  in  the  old  aqua-fortistes.  I 
' have  rarely  seen  represented  with  more  poetry  the 
; natural  solemnity  of  a great  capital.  The  majesties 
of  accumulated  stone,  the  spires  pointing  a finger  to 
' the  skies,  the  obelisks  of  industry  vomiting  their  thick 
‘ clouds  of  smoke  heavenward,  the  prodigious  scaffold- 
ings of  monuments  under  repair,  relieved  against  the 
solid  mass  of  architecture,  their  tracery  of  a filmy  and 
paradoxical  beauty,  the  misty  sky,  charged  with 
wrath  and  with  rancor,  the  depths  of  the  perspectives 
augmented  by  the  thought  of  the  dramas  contained 
therein, — none  of  the  complex  elements  of  which  the 
■ dolorous  and  glorious  setting  of  civilization  is  com- 
posed is  here  forgotten.  ’ ’ 

Grateful  for  such  recognition  on  the  part  of  a dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  who  was  also  accepted  as 
one  of  the  leading  art  critics  of  the  day  in  Paris,  J\Ie- 
ryon  evidently  wrote  to  Baudelaire,  thanking  him, 
and  asking  permission  to  call;  for  in  his  letter  of 
January  8,  1860,  to  Poulet-lMalassis,  the  poet  writes 
as  follows : 

“What  I write  to-night,’’  he  begins,  “is  worth  the 
trouble  of  writing : M.  Meryon  has  sent  me  his  card, 
and  we  have  met.  He  said  to  me:  You  live  in  a hotel 
whose  name  must  have  attracted  you,  because  of  the 
relation  it  bears,  I presume,  to  your  tastes.— Then  I 
looked  at  the  envelope  of  his  letter.  On  it  was  ‘ Hotel 
de  Thebes,’  and  yet  his  letter  reached  me.” 
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It  is  necessary  to  interrupt  the  letter  at  this  point 
to  explain  what  is  obscure  in  the  foregoing  allusion 
for  one  not  familiar  with  Baudelaire’s  haunts  and 
homes  in  Paris.  He  was  living  at  this  time,  not  in 
the  Hotel  Pimodan  where  he  dwelt  so  long,  and  where 
he  held  those  famous  meetings  described  by  Gautier 
in  his  introductory  essay  to  Fleurs  du  Mai,  but  in 
modest  quarters  in  the  Hotel  de  Dieppe,  22,  rue 
d ’Amsterdam,  whose  principal  advantage  was  its 
proximity  to  the  Gare  de  1 ’Guest  whence  he  took  the 
train  for  Honfleur  on  his  frequent  visits  to  his 
mother.  Thus,  through  a bizarre  confusion  between 
the  two  words,  Dieppe  and  Thebes,  is  explained 
Meryon’s  curious  mistake  in  addressing  his  letter  to 
Baudelaire. 

The  poet  proceeds  with  the  following  report  of 
their  conversation:  ‘Hn  one  of  his  great  plates, ^ he 
[Meryon]  has  substituted  for  a little  balloon  a flight 
of  birds  of  prey,  and,  when  I remarked  to  him  that  it 
was  lacking  in  verisimilitude  to  put  so  many  eagles 
into  a Parisian  sky,  he  replied  that  what  he  had  done 
was  not  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact,  since  ces  gens-ld 
[the  imperial  government]  had  often  released  eagles 
so  as  to  study  the  presages,  according  to  the  rite,— 
and  that  this  had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
even  in  Le  Moniteur. 

‘ ‘ I must  tell  you  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  con-  ^ 
ceal  his  respect  for  all  superstitions,  but  he  explains  f 
them  badly,  and  he  sees  cabal  everywhere. 

‘ ‘ He  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact,  in  another  of , 
his  plates,  that  the  shadows  cast  by  one  of  the  ma- 1 
sonry  constructions  of  the  Pont-Neuf  ^ on  the  lateral 

iTlie  Pont-au-Change.  ' \ 

2 An  error  of  Baudelaire’s.  The  plate  is  the  Petit-Pout. 
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Portrait  of  Charles  Baudelaire 

From  the  etching  by  Felix  Bracquemoncl.  Of  the  same 
size  as  the  original  etching.  Evidently  an  excellent  like- 
ness, since  it  exactly  renders  that  ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
the  poet  which  made  one  of  his  friends  compare  him  to 
a cardinal. 
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Meryon.  Le  Petit  Pont 

“Pie  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact,  in  another  of  his  plates,  that  the 
shadows  cast  hy  one  of  the  masonry  constructions  of  the  Pont-Neuf 
on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  quay  represented  exactly  the  profile  of  a 
sphinx;  that  this  had  Leen,  on  his  part,  quite  involuntary,  and  that 
he  had  only  remarked  this  singularity  later,  on  recalling  that  this 
design  had  been  made  a short  time  before  the  coup  d’etat.” 


Charles  Baudelaire  in  a letter  to  Poulet-Malassis 
(January  8,  I860;. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x7^  inches 
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wall  of  the  quay  represented  exactly  the  profile  of  a 
sphinx ; that  this  had  been,  on  his  part,  quite  involun- 
tary, and  that  he  had  only  remarked  this  singularity 
later,  on  recalling  that  this  design  had  been  made  a 
short  time  before  the  coup  d’etat.  But  the  Prince  is 
the  real  person  who,  by  his  acts  and  his  visage,  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  a sphinx. 

‘‘He  asked  me  if  I had  read  the  tales  of  a certain 
Edgar  Poe.  I answered  that  I knew  them  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  for  a good  reason.  He  then  asked 
me  in  a very  emphatic  manner,  if  1 believed  in  the 
reality  of  this  Edgar  Poe.  I naturally  asked  him  to 
whom  he  attributed  all  his  tales.  He  replied:- ‘To  a 
society  of  men  of  letters  who  are  very  clever,  very 
powerful,  and  ivho  are  in  touch  luith  everything.’ 
And  here  is  one  of  his  reasons:  ‘The  Rue  Morgue.  / 
have  made  a design  of  the  Morgue. — An  Orang-ou- 
tang. I have  often  heen  compared  to  a monkey. — 
This  monhey  murders  two  women,  a mother  and  her 
daughter.  7 also  have  morally  assassinated  two  wo- 
men, a mother  and  her  daughter. — I have  always 
taken  the  story  as  an  allusion  to  my  misfortunes.  You 
woidd  he  doing  me  a great  favor  if  you  could  find  out 
for  me  the  date  when  Edgar  Poe,  supposing  that  he 
was  not  helped  by  any  one,  composed  this  story,  so 
that  I could  see  if  the  date  coincided,  with  my  adven- 
tures.’ 

“He  spoke  to  me,  with  admiration,  of  Michelet’s 
book  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,  but  he  is  convinced  that  this 
book  is  not  by  Michelet. 

“One  of  his  great  preoccupations  is  cabalistical 
science,  but  he  interprets  it  in  a strange  fashion  that 
would  make  a cabalist  laugh. 
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‘‘Do  not  laugh  at  all  this  with  mediants  boiigres. 
For  nothing  in  the  world  would  I wish  to  injure  a man 
of  talent.  . . . 

''After  he  left  me,  I asked  myself  how  it  happened 
that  I,  who  have  always  had,  in  my  mind  and  in  my 
nerves,  all  that  was  needed  to  make  me  mad,  had  not 
become  so.  Seriously,  I addressed  to  heaven  the 
thanksgivings  of  the  Pharisee.’’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Baudelaire  should  have 
been  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  interview  which 
confirmed  so  strikingly  the  reports  of  the  mental 
malady  of  his  visitor  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  his 
Salon  of  1859,  and  that  he  should  soon  have  sought, 
after  some  brief  intercourse,  to  avoid  personal  and 
private  encounters  which  might  have  proved  embar- 
rassing. He  gave  notice  in  ways  the  artist  could  not 
long  mistake,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance on  a footing  of  intimacy,  though,  as  Cre- 
pet,  in  his  Charles  Baudelaire  ^ points  out,  he  by 
no  means  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the  artist,  sev- 
eral sets  of  whose  Eaux-Fortes  siir  Paris  he  was 
instrumental,  with  one  or  two  other  admirers  of  ]\Ie- 
ryon,  in  having  purchased  by  the  Ministry.  Poor 
^leryon ! With  an  incomplete  realization  of  his  o^vn 
condition  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  divining 
the  real  truth,  he  felt  he  had  offended  Baudelaire  in 
some  way,  and  finally  addressed  him  the  following 
appeal,  tragic  in  its  note  of  noble  and  unconscious 
pathos : 

1 Charles  Baudelaire:  Etude  hiograpliique  d’ Eugene  Crepet 
revue  et  roise  au  jour  par  Jacques  Crepet.  Paris,  1907. 
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Dear  Sir:  I called  on  you  yesterday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  de  Dieppe.  I was  informed  that  you  had 
changed  your  domicile.  I wished,  above  all,  to  see 
you,  in  order  to  learn  from  your  own  lips  that  you 
were  not  angry  with  me,  for  I do  not  think  I have 
ever  done  anything  to  you  which  could  serve  as  a mo- 
tive for  your  change  of  manner  toward  me.  Only,  as 
the  last  letter  which  I wrote  you  has  remained  unan- 
swered, and  as  three  times  I have  left  my  name  at 
your  dwelling  without  my  having  had  the  slightest 
word  from  you,  l am  entitled  to  believe  that  you  have 
some  reason  for  breaking  with  me.  I did  not  remind 
you  of  your  promise  to  write  a newspaper  article 
about  my  work,  because,  quite  frankly,  I was  sure  that 
you  could  make  much  better  employment  of  your  time 
and  of  your  literary  skill.  My  etchings  are  known  to 
nearly  all  whom  they  could  interest  and  rather  too 
much  good  has  been  said  of  them.  As  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  our  relations,  which  have  been  but  of  brief 
duration  and  of  slight  importance,  I agree  to  this 
without  a word  if  such  is  your  desire,  and  I shall  con- 
serve, none  the  less,  the  recollection  of  the  eminent 
services  you  have  rendered  me  in  coming  to  see  me, 
and  in  occupying  yourself  with  me  at  a time  when  I 
was  utterly  destitute. 

“I  have  forwarded  to  M.  Lavielle,  whom  I had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  once  with  you,  the  set  of  my 
views,  reworked  and  a trifle  modified;  he  has,  per- 
haps, shown  them  to  you.  I have  had  difliculty  in 
procuring  the  ten  sets  of  them  (the  printer  being  very 
busy  at  that  time)  that  I have  disposed  of  with  suffi- 
cient rapidity.  I have  no  longer  any  left  and  I have 
destroyed  the  Petit-Pont,  which  I propose  to  engrave 
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The  Bridge,  above  “which  is  seen  the  roof  of  the  Pompe-a-feu,  occupies  the  middle  distance;  to  the  right  is 
the  Palais  de  Justice;  beyond,  the  trees  on  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs. 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  QV»  xlSVs  inches 
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“In  one  of  his  great  plates,  he  has  substituted  for  a little  balloon  a flight  of  birds  of  prey,  and,  when  I 
remarked  to  him  that  it  was  lacking  in  verisimilitii.de  to  put  so  many  eagles  into  a Parisian  sky,  he  replied 
that  what  he  had  done  was  not  devoid  of  foundation  in  fact,  since  ce.s  gens-la  [the  imperial  government] 
had  often  released  eagles  so  as  to  study  the  presages,  according  to  the  rite, — and  that  this  had  been  printed 
in  the  newspapers,  even  in  Le  Moniteur.”  ^ , • / -r  o 

Charles  Baudelaire  in  a letter  to  Poulet-Malassis  (January  8,  1860). 


anew,  after  I have  made  in  it  some  rather  important 
corrections. 

Adieu,  dear  sir,  with  all  possible  good  wishes, 
am  your  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

‘‘C.  Meryon. 

‘ ‘ 20,  rue  Duperre.  ’ ’ 


The  letter  to  which  Meryon  refers  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  foregoing  as  having  remained  unan- 
swered by  Baudelaire  is  doubtless  that  hearing  the 
date  of  February  23,  1860,  which  is  the  only  other  one 
given  by  Crepet  in  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  This 
is  it : 

‘^Bear  Sir:  I send  you  a set  of  my  ‘Views  of  Paris. 
As  you  can  see,  they  are  well  printed,  on  Chinese  tis- 
sue mounted  on  laid  paper,  and  consequently  de 
honne  tenue.  It  is  on  my  part  a feeble  means  of  rec- 
ognizing the  devotion  you  have  shown  on  my  behalf. 
However,  I dare  hope  that  they  will  serve  sometimes 
to  fix  your  imagination,  curious  of  the  things  of  the 
past.  I myself,  who  made  them  at  an  epoch,  it  is  true, 
when  my  naive  heart  was  still  seized  with  sudden 
aspirations  toward  a happiness  which  I believed  I 
could  attain,  look  over  some  of  these  pieces  with  a 

1 Baudelaire  had  already  tried  to  obtain  a set  of  these  prints. 
Tn  writing  to  Charles  Asselineau  (Februaiy  20,  1859)  he  com- 
missions his  friend  to  get  from  Edouard  Houssaye  ‘'all  the  en- 
gravings of  Meryon  (views  of  Paris),  good  proofs  on  Chinese 
paper.  I*our  purer  iiofre  ehamhre,  as  Dorine  says.”  He  was  not 
successful,  however,  at  that  time.  In  quoting  Moliere,  Baude- 
laire refers  to  Toinette’s  speech  in  Le  Malaele  Imagiraire  (Act  II, 
sc.  vi). 
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veritable  pleasure.  They  may,  then,  be  able  to  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  effect  upon  you  who  also  love  to 
dream. 

have  not  yet  terminated  the  notes  that  I prom- 
ised to  make  in  order  to  aid  you  in  your  work;  at  all 
events,  I shall  go  to  see  you  soon  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  further.  As  the  publisher  recoils  before  the 
steps  which  would  still  have  to  be  taken,  he  says,  for 
the  placing  of  these  prints,  there  is  nothing  pressing 
about  the  affair.  Thus,  do  not  let  this  disturb  you. 

Adieu,  monsieur;  I hope  that  before  your  depar- 
ture, I shall  be  able  to  profit  by  the  kindly  reception 
that  I have  received  from  you. 

‘ ‘ I am  your  very  humble  and  very  devoted  servant, 
am  going  to  try  to  place  sets  with  those  persons 
who  have  been  so  good,  on  your  recommendation,  as 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  work. 

‘ ^ Meryon. 

‘ ‘ 20,  rue  Duperre.  ’ ’ 

This  letter  renders  sufficiently  clear  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice Baudelaire  had  rendered  Meryon  over  and  above 
the  public  praise  contained  in  his  writings.  What, 
at  the  first  glance,  is  less  certain  is  the  work  on  which 
the  poet  was  engaged  at  this  time  and  for  which  Me- 
ryon, on  his  own  testimony,  had  promised  to  assist  him 
with  notes.  In  a foot-note  to  this  letter,  M.  Jacques 
Crepet  states  that  it  was  “doubtless  L’eau-forte  est  a 
la  mode,  an  anonymous  article  published  by  the  Re- 
vue anecdotique  in  the  latter  half  of  April,  1862.” 
Personally,  I doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture. 
One  has  but  to  turn  to  Baudelaire’s  letters  of  the  pe- 
riod to  see  that  there  was  then  under  discussion  an- 
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other  piece  of  work  for  which  Meryon  would  have 
been  much  more  likely  to  give  assistance  in  the  form 
of  notes,  since  it  directly  concerned  himself.  Indeed, 
the  matter  almost  amounted  to  a project  of  collabora- 
tion between  IMeryon  and  Baudelaire.  The  publisher 
Delatre  had  promised  to  bring  out  an  album  of  the 
‘'Vues  de  Paris,”  and  had  asked  the  poet  to  prepare 
some  text  for  the  plates.  The  first  reference  to  this 
tentative  imdertaking  occurs  in  Baudelaire’s  letter  of 
February  16,  1860  (just  a week  before  Meryon ’s),  to 
Poulet-Malassis : 

“And  then  Meryon!” — he  broaches  the  matter  ab- 
ruptly, after  having  expressed  his  impatience  at  the 
attitude  of  two  other  artists,  Champfleury  and  Du- 
ranty,  friends  of  his,  toward  Constantin  Guys,  and  at 
a certain  note  of  pedantry  and  dogmatism  that  was 
stealing  into  art  under  the  influence  and  sanction  of 
“realism” — “And  then  Meryon!  Oh,  as  for  him,  it 
is  intolerable.  Delatre  asks  me  to  write  some  text  for 
the  album.  Good ! there  is  an  occasion  to  write  some 
reveries — ten  lines,  twenty  or  thirty  lines — on  beauti- 
ful engravings,  the  philosophical  reveries  of  a Parisian 
flaneur.  But  Meryon,  whose  idea  is  different,  objects. 
I am  to  say : on  the  right  you  see  this ; on  the  left  you 
see  that.  I must  say : here  originally  there  were  twelve 
windows,  reduced  to  six  by  the  artist,  and  finally  I 
must  go  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  find  out  the  exact 
epoch  of  the  demolitions.  M.  Meryon  talks,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  without  listening  to  any  ob- 
servation. ’ ’ 

Thus  it  was  historical  and  antiquarian  notes  that, 
in  all  probability,  Meryon  had  promised  to  jot  down 
to  facilitate  the  composition  of  a running  commentary 
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on  the  etchings.  Meryon ’s  reference  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  publisher  in  the  very  same  paragraph  in  which 
he  speaks  of  these  notes,  serves  to  remove  the  least 
doubt  as  to  what  is  meant.  When  he  tells  Baudelaire 
not  to  be  disturbed,  it  is  clearly  as  to  the  time  at  his 
disposal  for  the  preparation  of  his  text.  Baudelaire, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  less  concerned  about  his 
own  share  in  the  work  than  about  the  fate  of  the 
project  as  a whole.  Evidently  he  was  not  satisfied 
at  the  prospects  of  the  work  with  Delatre,  for,  on 
March  9,  1860,  he  wrote  in  a postscript  to  Poulet-Ma- 
lassis : 

'M  turn  my  letter,  to  ask  you,  very  seriously,  if  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  you  to  be  the  publisher  of 
Meryon ’s  album  (which  will  be  augmented)  and  for 
which  I am  to  write  the  text.  You  know  that,  unfor- 
tunately, this  text  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  my 
wishes. 

‘M  warn  you  that  I have  made  overtures  tor  the 
house  of  Gide.  . . . 

^ ‘ This  Meryon  does  not  know  how  to  go  about 
things;  he  knows  nothing  of  life.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  sell ; he  does  not  know  how  to  find  a publisher. 
His  work  is  readily  salable.  ’ ’ 

And  again,  on  March  13,  he  writes,  in  response  to 
some  proposition  from  his  friend : 

‘‘Relative  to  Meryon,  do  you  mean  by  buying  the 
plates  to  buy  the  metal  plates,  or  rather  the  right  of 
selling  an  indefinite  number  of  proofs  from  them?  I 
can  conceive  that  you  fear  the  conversations  with 
]\Ieryon.  You  should  carry  on  the  negotiations  by  let- 
ter (20,  rue  Duperre).  I warn  you  that  Meryon ’s 
great  fear  is  lest  the  publisher  should  change  the 


format  and  the  paper.  . . . What  you  say  to  me  of 
IMeryon  does  not  affect  what  I write  to  you  concerning 
him.” 

The  excellent  business  sense,  the  note  of  prudence 
and  painstaking,  that  comes  out  in  all  this  correspon- 
dence on  the  part  of  Baudelaire,  and  which  is  scarcely 
less  notable  than  his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  friends,  ought  to  go  far  toward  discoun- 
tenancing the  theory  that  a poet  cannot  be  a good 
man  of  affairs.  Still  again  he  writes  on  the  same 
subject,  with  recapitulations  of  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, to  the  same  correspondent : 

am  very  much  embarrassed,  mon  cher,  to  reply 
to  you  relatively  to  the  Meryon  affair.  I have  no  rights 
in  the  matter  whatsoever;  M.  Meryon  has  repulsed, 
with  a species  of  horror,  the  idea  of  a text  composed 
of  a dozen  little  poems  or  sonnets ; he  has  refused  the 
idea  of  poetic  meditations  in  prose.  So  as  not  to 
wound  him,  I have  promised  to  write  for  him,  in  re- 
turn for  three  copies  with  the  good  proofs,  a text  in 
the  style  of  a guide  or  manual,  unsigned.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  him  alone  that  you  will  have  to  treat.  . . . 
The  thing  has  presented  itself  to  my  mind  very  sim- 
ply. On  one  side,  an  unfortunate  madman,  who 
does  not  know  how  to  conduct  his  affairs,  and  who  has 
executed  a beautiful  work ; on  the  other,  you,  on 
whose  list  I want  to  see  the  best  hooks  possible.  As 
the  journalists  say,  I have  considered  for  you  the 
double  pleasure  of  a good  bit  of  business  and  of  a good 
act.”  And  he  compares  Meryon ’s  case  with  that  of 
Daumier,  then  without  a publisher,  to  wind  whom  up, 
‘ ' like  a clock,  ’ ’ would  also,  he  tells  Poulet-Malassis,  be 
“a  great  and  good  bit  of  business.” 
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This  is  the  last  reference  in  any  of  the  letters  to 
Meryon,  or  to  the  album,  for  which  Baudelaire  never 
wrote  his  text,  since  no  publisher  was  willing  to  pub- 
lish the  work.  Had  Poulet-Malassis  not  failed  in  1861, 
it  might  have  appeared,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  the  restive  spirit  of  the  poet, 
we  might  have  had  in  Baudelaire’s  text  some  literary 
equivalent  of  Mery  on’s  etchings.  How  sympathetic 
this  would  have  been,  is  shown  by  the  descriptive  and 
interpretative  passage  from  the  Salon  de  1859  already 
quoted,  which,  in  a few  sentences,  completely  defines 
the  form  of  Mery  on’s  imaginative  genius,  and  reveals 
the  inmost  source  of  its  power  to  stir  the  emotions. 

There  was,  indeed,  much  that  was  common  to  the 
genius  of  Meryon  and  of  Baudelaire.  The  work  of 
l)oth  was  profoundly  personal,  and  in  both  a power- 
ful and  somber  imagination  was  tinged  with  a subtle 
fantasy  supplied  by  a morbid  exaggeration  in  the 
senses,  which  did  not,  however,  preclude  an  intense 
and  ardent  preoccupation  with  formal  perfection. 

On  the  contrary,  these  two  modern  detraques  pre- 
sent in  their  work  a solidity  of  construction  and  an 
absolute  rectitude  in  the  rendering  of  their  moods 
and  dreams,  that  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  even  their  best-balanced  and  sanest  contempo- 
raries. The  art  of  Baudelaire  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  Racine,  and,  in  the  same  way,  Meryon ’s  de- 
sign has  the  complete  economy  and  control  of  Robert 
Nanteuil  or  of  Callot.  IMen  like  these  make  us  doubt 
and  reconsider  our  stock  distinctions  of  ‘‘romantic” 
and  “classic.”  The  work  of  Meryon  and  of  Baude- 
laire answers  equally  to  both  descriptions,  and  as- 
sures them  a place  apart  in  their  generation.  Thus, 
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while  their  paths  crossed  but  for  a moment,  and  while 
they  never  shared  with  each  other  their  secret 
thoughts  and  aspirations,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
small  interest  for  the  student  in  these  slight  and 
fragmentary  records  of  what,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
cruel  freak  of  fate,  might  have  proved  an  enduring 
and  fruitful  friendship. 
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Zorn.  Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  his  Wife 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  12  V2  x 8%  inches 
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ANDERS  ZORN— PAINTER-ETCHER 


By  J.  NILSEN  LAUKVIK 

’ROADLY  speaking  there  are  but  two  kinds  of 
artists— innovators  and  imitators.  The  first 
may  be  known  by  the  opposition  they  arouse 
in  the  sacred  sanctums  of  mediocrity  and  by  their 
final  but  reluctant  acceptance  by  the  self-appointed 
custodians  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  whose  business  it  is  to 
exclude  genius  mitil  Time  shall  have  tempered  all  its 
buoyant,  youthful  enthusiasms,  which  are  the  very 
signs  and  tokens  of  those  starry  creatures  whom  the 
gods  have  blessed.  Youth  and  all  its  amazing  prodi- 
gality are  of  the  very  essence  of  genius,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  exuberant  overflowing  of  the  spirit  that 
the  works  of  Anders  Zorn  make  their  vital  appeal. 

He  celebrates  with  fervent,  dramatic  strokes  the 
pageant  of  the  visible  world,  and  all  that  his  alert 
eyes  can  see  his  nimble  fingers  depict  with  an  unfail- 
ing sense  of  the  pictorial  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
passing  procession  of  contemporary  life.  There  is 
in  his  work  something  of  childlike  spontaneity, — a 
healthy,  natural  enjoyment  in  the  mere  practice  of  his 
art  that  is  infectious.  He  has  the  same  impartial  love 
for  nature  as  it  is  as  had  Velasquez  and  Frans  Hals, 
and  the  same  incomparable  interdependence  of  head 
and  hand.  His  art  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
purely  objective,  dedicated  to  a specific  transcription 
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of  the  outward  semblance  of  things.  These  bright, 
vivacious  plates  are  not  evolved  by  any  painful  pro- 
cess of  mental  cogitation,  nor  are  they  the  result  of 
imaginative  vagaries. 

Zorn  is  concerned  but  little  with  abstract  form  or 
involved  compositions.  But  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
evading  difficulties  through  any  fear  of  failure,  as  he 
has  so  convincingly  demonstrated  in  his  vivid,  sun- 
flecked  Inte^^ior  of  a Parisian  Omnihus  with  its 
sharply  characterized  passengers,  and  in  his  dramati- 
cally effective  Waltz  with  its  assemblage  of  swaying 
figures  moving  rhythmically  through  the  spacious 
ball-room,  both  marvels  of  discerning  observation 
recorded  with  an  almost  clairvoyant  magic  of  line 
that  evoke  the  kaleidoscopic  shimmer  and  brilliancy 
of  the  scenes  depicted.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
these  complex  subjects  are  surmounted  with  the  same 
nonchalant  ease  and  certainty  that  distinguish  his 
long  series  of  individual  portraits  and  figure  pieces. 
That  the  latter  predominate  in  the  hierarchy  of  his 
etched  work  is  a matter  of  choice  rather  than  of 
chance  and  may,  I think,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
possibilities  of  this  medium.  No  one,  not  even  Whis- 
tler, has  realized  more  clearly  than  he  that  etching  at 
its  best  is  essentially  an  impressionistic  art,  to  be 
practised  only  in  the  happiest  moods,  and  his  finest 
plates  are  marvels  of  swift,  stenographic  notations 
that  have  been  scratched  upon  the  copper  direct  from 
nature  in  a white  heat  of  enthusiasm. 

He  calls  etching  his  diversion,  which  accounts  for 
the  uniformly  high  quality  of  this  side  of  his  art. 
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Zorn.  The  Waltz 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  13^/4  x 9 inches 
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Zorn.  Henry  G.  Marquand 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x 7%  inches 
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Zorn.  Oscar  II,  King  of  Sweden 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x 7 inches 
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Zorn.  Queen  Sophia  of  Sweden 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x 7 inches 
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Done  for  the  sheer  love  of  it,  as  other  men  would  ride 
horseback  or  play  golf,  these  plates  are  the  product  of 
a joyousness  that  is  the  mother  of  all  great  art.  It  is 
typical  of  him  that  he  should  have  taken  up  the  prac- 
tice of  this  exacting  though  elusive  art  merely  as  an 
amusement,  as  he  himself  says,  ^Svith  which  to  while 
away  odd  hours,  instead  of  sitting  at  home  or  going 
about  for  entertainment.’’  This  is  characteristic  of 
his  whole  life  and  harks  back  to  the  genesis  of  his 
artistic  career  when,  as  a mere  lad,  he  carved  in 
birch-wood  with  his  clasp-knife  images  of  the  flocks 
he  tended  in  the  Dalecarlian  forests.  Even  in  those 
early  days  this  son  of  humble  peasant  folk  revealed  a 
power  of  lifelike  characterization  that  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  these  shrewd,  clear-eyed  peasantry 
whose  sole  criterion  in  matters  of  art  was  whether  or 
not  the  counterfeit  presentment  looked  like  the  orig- 
inal. And  in  these  small  carved  images  of  cows  and 
sheep  they  found  a striking  resemblance  to  their 
models  that  aroused  their  keenest  admiration.  His 
first  patron  was  one  of  these  peasant  folk,  a shepherd 
friend  of  his,  who  bought  from  him  a carved  statuette 
of  an  enraged  cow  for  which  Zorn  received  in  pay- 
ment a sou  and  a little  white  loaf.  To  make  his  sculp- 
ture more  lifelike  he  used  to  imitate  antique  statuary 
by  tinting  his  work.  His  palette  was  tlie  palm  of  his 
hand,  in  which  he  mixed  a composite  of  bilberry  juice 
and  certain  coloring  substances  ol)tained  from  little 
forest  flowers. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a sturdy  naturalism  that 
no  subsequent  academic  training  has  been  able  to 
nullify.  Even  in  these  first  tentative  attempts  at  per- 
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sonal  expression  he  revealed  the  essential  qualities  of 
his  genius, — his  very  powerful  color  sense  and  his 
acute  observation  of  natural  phenomena.  His  work 
betrays  an  almost  savage  delight  in  the  truth  of  na- 
ture, and  if  to  be  truthful  is  to  be  cruel,  then  Zorn 
is  often  cruel.  He  employs  no  gentle  gloss,  and, 
whether  it  be  friend  or  casual  sitter,  each  is  treated 
with  unblushing  frankness.  A full-blooded  art,  some- 
what primitive  and  exulting  in  its  crude  strength,  it 
gives  one  a pulsating  sense  of  reality.  His  work  has 
the  natural  daring  of  one  who  is  on  familiar  terms 
with  all  the  secrets  of  his  art.  Conveying  an  appear- 
ance of  brilliant,  almost  reckless  improvisation,  it  is 
none  the  less  the  result  of  astute  and  penetrating  ob- 
servation that  has  in  each  case  recorded  the  face  of 
actuality  as  well  as  its  deeper  and  abiding  spirit. 

Strongly  opposed  to  all  the  conventionalities  of  the 
studio,  he  abhors  posing  as  much  as  he  dislikes  mono- 
gamy, preferring  to  study  his  subjects  under  natural 
conditions  when  they  are  off  their  guard  and  then  to 
transcribe  his  impressions  very  largely  from  memory, 
after  the  essential  lines  have  been  noted.  Thus  have 
come  into  being  some  of  his  most  memorable  plates, 
such  as  the  Renan,  and  the  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  each  executed  in  a few  hours  of  concentrated 
effort.  The  very  swiftness  with  which  these  impres- 
sions have  been  recorded  has  no  doubt  contributed 
much  toward  giving  them  that  convincing  finality 
which,  paradoxically  enough,  are  theirs  in  a preemi- 
nent degree  no  matter  how  casual  may  appear  the 
means  by  which  this  effect  has  been  achieved.  That  is 
the  impression  left  upon  one  by  his  illuminating  por- 
trait of  the  pontifical-looking  Renan,  for  example. 
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Zorn.  Ernest  Renan 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x 13 1/2  inches 


Zorn.  Madame  Simon 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9x6%  inches 
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Zorn.  Miss  Emma  Rassmussen 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x5%  inches 
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Zorn.  At  the  Piano:  Miss  Anna  Burnett 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  x5%  inches 
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Here  is  set  down  for  all  time  in  a few  unerring  lines 
the  soul  and  body  of  the  man— the  casuist  and  the 
voluptuary  of  thought,  the  Balzacian  bulk  of  him 
physically  and  the  bigness  of  him  mentally.  The 
massive  and  apparently  grotesque  exterior  of  this 
speculative  dreamer,  immersed  in  his  own  meditations, 
conveys  something  of  the  same  sense  of  aloofness  with 
which  Rodin  has  invested  his  statue  of  Balzac.  They 
both  appear  to  be  dreaming  of  life  and  its  mysteries 
until  the  immense  torso  seems  but  an  Olympian 
pedestal  supporting  the  domelike  head.  It  is  more 
than  a pocket-edition  biography,  this  portrait.  Exe- 
cuted in  one  sitting  in  Renan’s  study  in  April  of 
1892,  nine  years  after  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
I of  etching,  this  plate  may  be  said  to  epitomize  the 
whole  art  of  Zorn,— his  vigorous  truthfulness,  his 
I synthetic  treatment  of  salient  points  of  character,  and 
his  love  of  dramatic  contrasts  of  sharply  juxtaposed 
I masses  of  black  and  white.  Moreover,  it  furnishes  a 
1 striking  exposition  of  the  purely  technical  side  of  his 
art  in  which  he  has  created  for  himself  a highly 
original  and  personal  method.  No  one  has  eschewed 
more  rigorously  than  he  the  ‘diappy  accidents”  em- 
\ ployed  as  a convenient  cloak  by  masquerading  incom- 

I petents,  foisting  their  meaningless  scrawls  on  a 
i\  bewildered  public,  to  whom  etching  has  become 
[ synonymous  with  a pretty  dilletantism  that  is  within 

II  the  easy  reach  of  every  aspiring  fledgling  of  art. 
These  parallel,  slanting  strokes  that  seem  to  cut  and 
divide  the  form  into  unrelated  sections  are  really  the 
expression  of  an  accurate  and  well-defined  intention 

1 that  manifests  itself  in  the  extraordinary  verisimili- 
j tude  of  the  figure  and  its  adroitly  suggested  acces- 


series.  It  is  like  a fleeting  glimpse  in  a mirror  in 
which  the  impalpable  spirit  of  reality  is  reflected, 
evoking  by  some  mysterious  incantation  the  most 
fugitive  nuances  of  expression  and  gesture  with  the 
slightest  inflection  of  his  modeling. 

It  is  the  extreme  reflnement  and  subtility  in  this 
seeming  brutality  that  give  to  these  plates  their 
imique  value  and  interest.  Seldom  has  a man  sug- 
gested his  predecessors  less  than  does  Zorn  in  these 
epigrammatic  etchings.  They  are  according  to  no 
established  formula.  If  he  has  looked  upon  Rem- 
brandt, as  what  practitioner  of  aqua  fortis  has  not, 
there  is  but  slight  evidence  of  it  in  these  straightfor- 
ward vibrant  plates.  To  be  sure,  .he  has  the  same  love 
of  bold  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  as  had  the  master 
of  Amsterdam,  without  the  romantic  glamour  of  the 
dreamy  Dutchman.  This  modern  Swede  is  more  di- 
rect, more  incisive,  his  line  has  something  of  the 
penetrating  and  biting  analysis  of  a page  from  Strind- 
berg, and  not  infrequently,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
haunting  portrait  of  the  besotted  poet  Paul  Verlaine, 
there  is  discernible  a sort  of  ironic  humor  that  throws 
a revealing  light  upon  his  sitter.  With  what  discern- 
ing and  subtle  insight  he  has  portrayed  that  gentle 
flavor  of  intellectual  skepticism  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  Anatole  Prance ; while  the  head  of 
Rodin,  laughing  in  his  foaming  beard,  is  highly  in- 
dicative of  the  immense  creative  energy  of  the  author 
of  Le  Penseur.  In  every  instance  he  has  successfully 
summarized  the  essential  and  abiding  characteristics 
of  his  sitter,  no  less  effectually  accomplished  in  the 
twenty-minute  impromptu  of  Marcelin  Berthelot  than 
in  the  more  deliberately  studied  portrait  of  Mar- 
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Zorn.  Sunday  Morning  in  Dalecarlia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10%  x 7%  inches 
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Zorn.  Anna:  a Mora  Girl 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6^/4  x 4%  inches 
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Zorn.  Night  Effect:  Paris 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  11%  x7%  inches 
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quand,  or  the  very  succinctly  realized  version  of 
August  Strindberg,  the  Swedish  author.  These  por- 
traits of  contemporary  men  and  women  are  fasci- 
nating records  of  repeated  excursions  into  the  realm 
of  character,  which  holds  for  Zorn  the  strongest  ap- 
peal, as  it  has  ever  for  all  men  of  the  North,  whose 
supreme  happiness  is  the  realization  of  a clearly  de- 
fined individualism. 

AVhile  Zorn  to-day  occupies  a position  of  unchal- 
lenged supremacy  in  the  difficult  and  exacting  field  of 
portraiture— his  portrait  etchings  would  alone  make 
a notable  Pantheon  of  contemporary  worthies — it  is 
in  his  frank,  unabashed  nudes  and  in  his  delineations 
of  Swedish  peasant  types  that  we  find  the  most  per- 
sonal expression  of  his  peculiar  genius.  Nowhere  has 
his  faculty  of  instantaneous  perception,  his  ability  to 
grasp  at  a glance  and  in  its  entirety  either  an  isolated 
individual  or  a group  of  figures,  been  employed  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  these  brilliant,  dazzling 
nudes  and  in  these  veracious  records  of  his  beloved 
Dalecarlian  peasants.  With  a few  swift,  sure  strokes 
he  gives  us  the  soft  contour,  the  undulating  curves  of 
the  fresh,  firm  flesh,  of  these  strong-limbed  Junos,  as 
well  as  the  wrinkled,  time-worn  visages  of  the  aged 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

His  interest  in  this  type  is  not  episodic,  it  is  per- 
sistent. They  were  his  first  subjects  as  well  as  his 
first  patrons,  and  throughout  his  career  it  is  to  them 
that  he  has  turned  for  rest  and  refreshment  from  the 
social  banalities  of  the  mundane  life  in  the  great 
capitals  of  the  world  where  he  is  in  constant  demand 
as  a painter  of  exclusive  society.  At  heart  he  remains 
a peasant,  retaining  a strong  love  for  the  scenes  of  his 
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boyhood  with  all  their  simple  associations.  Here  he 
is  at  home,  and  here  he  has  given  nntrammeled  expres- 
sion to  that  paganism  which  is  the  dominant  trait  of 
his  character.  He  delights  in  portraying  these  sturdy, 
flaxen-haired  peasants  in  all  the  unconscious  abandon 
of  their  naive  natures,  and  the  series  of  plates  cele- 
brating the  intimate  life  of  these  people  are  the  most 
authentic  expressions  of  his  art  because  the  most 
closely  related  to  the  mainsprings  of  his  personality. 

His  love  of  the  unstudied,  unposed  naturalness  of 
life  has  found  its  culminating  expression  in  these 
nudes  of  women  and  children  as  seen  in  the  open  air 
in  the  free  solitude  of  the  shores  of  Dalecarlia.  Zorn 
regards  nature  with  the  eagerness  of  the  primitive, 
and  these  ruddy  women  are  virile  protests  against  the 
anemic,  hyperaesthetic  refinements  of  the  school-room 
conventions.  Stripped  of  all  regard  for  the  accepted 
ideals  of  feminine  beauty  these  women  of  Zorn  repel 
or  appeal  by  the  unfeigned  candor  of  every  look  and 
gesture.  These  big,  blonde  women,  whose  naked  bodies 
move  with  unrestrained  freedom  through  the  tonic, 
balsam  air  are  imbued  with  a superb,  healthy  animal- 
ism such  as  has  never  been  depicted  in  the  whole 
history  of  art.  They  spring  from  a strong  artistic  im- 
pulse that  has  its  roots  in  the  subsoil  of  nature.  To 
see  these  frankly  realistic  versions  of  unsophisticated, 
throbbing  femininity  is  to  feel  that  the  nude  has  never 
before  been  adequately  portrayed — all  other  nudes 
seem  mere  means  toward  some  elaborately  precon- 
ceived end  while  those  of  Zorn  are  gloriously  self-suf- 
ficing, an  end  in  themselves. 

An  ardent  sensuousness  marks  all  these  things,  but 
it  is  sane  and  wholesome,  with  no  trace  of  doubtful  sub- 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  6x8%  inches 


Zorn.  Kesti 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  6i/4  x4%  inches 
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Zorn.  Ida 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%  x6i/4  inches 
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Zorn.  Edo 

“Edo”  is  the  name  of  the  Swedish  island  where  Zorn 
etched  this  beautiful  plate 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7x4%  inches 
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meaning.  That  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  My  Model 
and  my  Boat,  in  which  the  exuberant,  re-creating  force 
of  life  is  presented  in  all  its  tantalizing  seductiveness 
of  ample,  quivering  curves.  The  beauty  of  vigorous 
symmetry,  of  inherent  strength,  overcome  the  some- 
what obvious  coarseness  of  the  type  of  woman  de- 
picted here,  and  one  can  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  underlying  sincerity  as  well  as  the  consum- 
mate mastery  revealed  in  every  stroke  of  these  plates. 
But  the  purely  physical  allure  of  his  nudes  is  by  no 
means  always  as  insistent  as  in  the  foregoing.  The 
elusive  and  half-reticent  feminine  charm  has  not 
escaped  him,  and  there  are  some  nudes  out  of  doors, 
in  the  lambent  light  of  dawn  and  twilight,  more  deli- 
cate, more  subtly  suggestive,  than  anything  hitherto 
accomplished  in  etching. 

The  nudes  of  Rembrandt  would  look  singularly 
coarse  and  heavy  by  comparison  with  these  silvery, 
exquisitely  modeled  Brunhildas  of  Zorn,  who  disport 
themselves  on  the  sunlit  beach  or  emerge  from  the 
enveloping  shadow  of  some  protruding  cliff  with  a 
childlike  unconsciousness  and  a pagan  naivete  that 
disarms  prudish  prejudices.  In  its  supple  grace  and 
vibrant  vitality  the  delicately  modulated  back  of  the 
bending  figure  of  The  Bather — Evening  is  a pan- 
theistic hymn  to  the  eternal  efflorescence  of  life.  She 
pauses  in  the  silvery  twilight,  before  breaking  the 
surface  of  the  mirror-like  lake  into  a thousand  jewels 
of  refracted  light,  and  she  is  as  much  a part  of  the 
enshrouding  stillness  as  the  aged  rocks  on  which  she 
stands.  AVhistler  never  did  anything  more  evanes- 
cent than  the  landscape  of  this  plate,  which  is  printed 
in  a key  as  light  and  airy  as  the  magically  executed 
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lines,  that  give  the  softness  of  the  figure’s  contours  as 
well  as  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  and  the  veiled 
serenity  of  distant  lake  and  woodland.  It  is  a splen- 
did affirmation  of  the  extremely  delicate  sensibilities 
possessed  by  this  most  vigorous  and  brilliant  of  con- 
temporary etchers,  whose  art  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  significant  manifestations  of  the  re- 
awakened aesthetic  impulse  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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Zorn.  The  Bather,  Seated 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6^/4  x 4%  inches 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


HE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 


will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel 


& Company  in  February,  April,  October  and 
December  of  each  year.  It  will  concern  itself  chiefly 
with  the  works  of  the  recognized  great  masters  of  en- 
graving and  etching,  both  old  and  modern,  and  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  such  contemporary  etchings  as 
seem  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  collectors. 

The  publishers  invite  and  will  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions for  future  numbers.  It  is  their  intention  to 
make  of  the  Quarterly  a magazine  of  permanent 
value  to  the  constantly  growing  number  of  print- 
collectors  in  America,  and  they  therefore  ask  for  it 
the  support  of  its  many  friends. 

All  print-collectors  who  may  receive  copies  of  the 
Quarterly  are  requested  to  preserve  them,  since  no 
issue  will  be  reprinted,  and  the  publishers  cannot 
promise  to  supply  any  back  numbers. 

The  price  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is 
one  dollar  a year. 
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GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 
LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  RARITIES 
366  FIFTH  AVENUE 


(Rooms  1130  and  1131) 


ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPTS 


LORD  BYRON 
CHARLES  LAMB 
THOS.  DE  QUINCEY 
H.  W.  LONGEELLOW 
H.  D.  THOREAU 


. Unpublished  Poems  and  Letters 
Unpublished  Essay  on  George  Wither 
Unpublished  Essay  on  Oedipus 
Unpublished  Letters  to  Ereiligrath 
Unpublished  Essays  Written  at  Harv'ard 


MSS.  OF  KEATS,  COLERIDGE,  DICKENS,  STEVENSON,  ETC. 


ASSOCIATION  BOOKS 

LORD  TENNYSON  Presentation  “Poems”  (2  Vols.)  to  Freiligrath 
WM.  WORDSWORTH  Pre.sentation  “Poems”  (4  Vols.)  to  his  Daughter 
NATH.  HAWTHORNE  Autograph  copy  op' Irving’s  “Salmagundi” 
WALT  WHITMAN  . Autograph  copy  of  “Leaves  of  Gras.s” 

H.  W.  LONGFELLOW  . . Autograph  copy  of  “Hiawatha” 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 


REMBRANDT 
VAN  DYCK 
J.  F.  MILLET 
THACKERAY 


Departure  OF  the  Prodigal  Son 
. . Christ  Taken  fro.m  the  Cro.ss 

. Three  Studies  for  Paintings 
Thackeray  and  Daughter  at  the  Zoo 
DRAWINGS  BY 


RAPHAEL,  RIBERA,  GUIDO  RENI,  WATTEAU,  ETC. 


18th  CENTURY  COLOR  ENGRAVINGS 

SOPHIA  WESTERN  . . By  J.  R.  Smith  after  Hoppner 

LOUISA  HAMMOND  By  Bartolozzi  after  Angelica  Kauf.mann 
ALINDA  and  SOLILOQUY  ....  By  William  Ward 
AND  MANY  OTHER  FAMOUS  COLOR  ENGRAVINGS 


OTHER  UNUSUAL  ITEMS,  MODERATE  IN  PRICE,  SUITABLE 
FOR  WEDDING  AND  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 
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THE  GARDEN  OF 
RESURRECTION 

BY  E.  TEMPLE  THURSTON 

Author  of 

THE  GREATEST  WISH  IN  THE  WORLD,  Etc. 

THISISAROMANCE  OF  REAL  LIFE. 
It  is  a tale  that  tells  of  real  men  and  real  women 
living  the  real  life  of  today;  and  yet  it  shows 
how  these  men  and  women  found  joy  and 
happiness  in  life. 

It  is  a tale  most  appealing  and  tenderly  touch- 
ing to  all  who  believe  in  the  grace  of  love  ; and 
the  reading  of  it  leaves  behind  the  perfume  of 
that  grace  in  the  mind  and  heart,  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a tale  with  true  charm — the  charm 
that  transports  and  delights  at  the  same  time. 

A critic  has  said  of  this  novel : “ No  tenderer 
story  can  be  found  in  the  English  language.^' 

‘‘The  Garden  of  Resurrection”  will  be  read 
and  re-read  not  only  for  the  exquisite  manner 
of  Mr.  Thurston’s  telling  of  the  tale,  but  for 
the  sake  of  companionship  with  the  gentle, 
brave  people  who  live  in  the  inspiring  beauty 
of  the  tale’s  atmosphere. 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY  $1.30  NET  AT  all 

PUBLISHER  booksellers 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
(QUARTERLY 

The  Quarterly  aims  to  represent  faith- 
fully all  the  varied  interests  of  Columbia 
University,  ft  publishes  historical  and 
biographical  articles  of  interest  to  Columbia 
men,  shows  the  development  of  the  insti- 
tution in  every  direction,  records  all  olticial 
action,  describes  the  work  of  teachers  and 
students  in  the  various  departments,  re- 
ports the  more  important  incidents  of 
undergraduate  life,  notes  the  successes  of 
alumni  in  all  fields  of  activity,  and  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  University  problems. 

The  Quarterly  is  issued  in  December, 
March,  June,  and  September,  each  volume 
beginning  with  the  December  number. 
Annual  subscription,  one  dollar;  single 
number,  thirty  cents.  600  pages  per 
volume. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
QUARTERLY,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

RUDOLF  TOMBO,  jR. 

Managing  Editor 
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American  Art  News 

18  EAST  42d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  tenth  year  of  successful  publi- 
cation, and  universally  recognized  as  the 
trade  and  collectors’  authority  on  art  mat- 
ters in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  current  and 
coming  week,  locations  and  dates  of  dura- 
tion in  New  York.  Those  in  other  American 
cities  under  head  letters  from  said  cities. 

All  important  art  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded  and  first  an- 
nouncement of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London, 

written  by  best  informed  authorities  on  the 
art  trade  and  news,  and  occasional  author- 
itative letters  from  other  European  art 
centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— ^2.00  A YEAR  — 37  ISSUES 
i (Weekly  from  Oct.  l 5 to  June  i — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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AMERICAN 
ART  ANNUAL 

VOLUME  IX  1911-1912 


FLORENCE  N.  LEVY,  EDITOR 


CONTENTS 

Mural  painting  in  the  united  states. 
Paintings,  prints,  art  objects  as  investments. 
Members  of  the  national  academy  of 

DESIGN  FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  IN  1 826  TO  DATE. 

Paintings  sold  at  auction,  1910-1911,  with 

ARTIST,  SALE,  TITLE,  SIZE,  BUYER  AND  PRICE. 

Museum  and  society  officers  and  reports. 
Professional  art  schools,  with  terms. 
Obituaries  of  the  year,  many  portraits. 
Full  index  by  cities,  with  cross-references. 


A COMPLETE  REVIEW  OF  THE 
ART  FIELD  FOR  THE  YEAR. 
FIFTY-SEVEN  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SAMPLE  PAGES  ON  REQUEST. 
CLOTH,  8VO.  PRICE  $5.00 


AMERICAN  ART  ANNUAL,  INC. 

FINE  ARTS  BUILDING,  WEST  57111  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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THE 

Mosher  Books 


My  new  and  revised  general 
Catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  without  charge  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  choice 
editions  at  moderate  prices. 

The  special  literary  selections, 
which  have  given  it  an  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  book- 
making for  book-lovers,  are  still 
kept  up. 

To-day  The  Mosher  Books  are 
the  only  genuine  hand-made  paper 
editions  at  popular  prices  published 
in  America. 


Thomas  B.  Mosher 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 
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ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 


Published  by 

THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  ARTS 
1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REGULAR  FEATURES 

SHORT  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORITATIVE  WRITERS 
REVIEWS  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  BOOKS 
NEWS  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 
BULLETIN  OF  EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

« 

THE  BEST  WRITERS 
EXCELLENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 
GOOD  PRINTING 

Among  the  regular  contributors  are : Charles  H. 
Caffin,  Royal  Cortissoz,  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr., 
A.  E.  Gallatin,  Sir  Alfred  East,  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  James  Barnes,  Glenn  Brown,  Maud 
Howe,  William  H.  Downes,  and  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson, 


Subscription  Price  - - $1.50  a year 
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YEAR  BOOK 


OF  DECORATION 

THE  STUDIO 
YEAR  BOOK  1911 

The  volume  for  1911  of  this  attractive  and 
popular  annual  is  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  best  cf  its  predecessors  as  a complete 
and  comprehensive  review  of  the  finest  work 
being  produced  in  the  Decorative  and  Ap- 
plied Arts. 

Numerous  examples  of  Domestic  Architec- 
ture and  Decoration,  carefully  selected  from 
the  latest  and  best  achievements  of  Architects 
and  Designers  fill  its  pages,  and  as  a guide 
to  the  artistic  construction  and  equipment  of 
the  home  the  volume  will  be  found  invalu- 
able. The  following  subjects  are  fully  dealt 
with:  Interior  and  Exterior  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, Furniture,  Firegrates  and  Mantel- 
pieces, Wall  and  Ceiling  Decoration,  Stained 
Glass,  Artificial  Lighting,  Textile  Fabrics, 
Embroidery,  Porcelain  and  Earthenware, 
Metal  Work,  Wood  Carving,  Leather  Work, 
etc. 

The  volume  contains  over  400  illustrations, 
many  in  color,  all  especially  and  beautifully 
reproduced  for  this  work.  Articles  dealing 
with  the  present  position  of  Decorative  and 
Applied  Art  in  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Hungary  are  contributed  by 
experts. 

LIMITED  EDFITON.  NO  REPRINT 

Quarto.  400  liiustratious.  Paper,$2.Sonct:  post- 
age,  2j  cents.  Cloth,  fj.oonet;  postage,  3S  cents 


An  lde<^  Gr/if 


The  Inteil  Studio 

‘B\>  all  odds  the  most  ieatid  ’ — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


IT  is  the  leading  \rt  at  any  price.  It 
deals  with  eve  thinji sculpture  to  house 
decoration,  architettureifdening;  including 
the  best  work  of  craftstiographers  and  art- 
workers  in  every  lield.:ntains  one  to  two 
hundred  illustrations,  nifull  color,  covering 
the  art  work  of  the  W.'t  dealers  value  the 
color  plates,  gravures  aiaming. 

Readers  of  the  Printrly  will  need  THE 
1NTERNAT10NAL:912.  Besides,  it 

will  make  an  ideal  gift  beauty  in  all  things. 

SEND  FIVEtpl-OR  YOUR 
OWN  SU^Cl^^  FORGET 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  T,  New  York  City 


STUDIO 

SPECIAL  NUMBERS 


JUST  ISSUED 

PEASANT  ART 
IN  AUSTRIA  AND  HUNGARY 

special  Autumn  Number  of  " The  Studio,"  igii 

"T"HE_  reception  accorded  to  the  Special 
U Number  of  "The  Studio"  dealing  with 
the  Peasant  Art  of  Sweden,  Lapland  and 
Iceland  proved  beyond  doubt  that  tlie  sub- 
ject is  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  many. 

Tile  second  volume  of  the  series  will  deal 
with  a region  in  which  Peasant  Art  is  still  a 
vital  force,  although  here,  too,  the  products 
of  the  factory  are  steadily  gaining  ground. 
It  is  a region  of  unique  interest  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  races  inhabiting  it. 

THE  EDITION  IS 
STRICTLY  LIAIITED 

Profusely  Illustrated  ivith  Color  and  llalfronc 
Reproductions.  Quarto.  Cloth,  $3.00  net;  postage, 
3d  cents.  Paper,  $2  30  net ; postage,  2j cents 

Previously  Published  — PE.ASANT  ART 
IN  SWEDEN,  ICELAND  AND  LAP- 
L.AND.  Cloth,  .')l3. 00  net ; postage,  35  cents 


Arts  & Decoration  i 


C,  The  standard  magazine  for  all  Americans  interested 
I in  Art,  Architecture  and  Decoration,  with  the  largest  paid- 
in-advance  subscription  list  of  any  art  magazine  in  the  world. 
CL  It  not  only  contains  the  most  recent  work  in  decora- 
tive art,  and  reviews  of  current  exhibitions,  but  also 
illustrates  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  painters, 
sculptors  and  architects  in  complete  articles  written  by 
those  who  know  most  about  it. 

CL  ARTS  & DECORATION  is  the  only  American 
art  magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly.  It  contains 
nearly  a thousand  illustrations  each  year,  printed  on  the 
finest  paper  befitting  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals. 

A MAGAZINE  EMINENTLY  WORTH  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION 

ADAM  K.  BUDGE,  16  East  42d  Street,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  A rts  Decoration  one  year,  for  which  I 

enclose  $2.00.  Begin  wiih  curretit  number.  Please  address 
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I The  Golden  Age  of  Engraving 

BY  FREDERICK  KEPPEL 

8vo,  550  pages.  263  illustraHons,  cloth,  $3.50  net,  postage  26  cents.  Auto- 
graph Edition,  limited  to  300  copies,  full  boards,  paper  labels,  $7.00  net. 

This  volume  brings  together  the  results  of  Mr. 

I Keppel’s  life-long  study  of  engraving  and  etching. 
’1  It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  from  Diirer’s  work  to 

I I Pennell’s  and  offers  a wealth  of  comment,  counsel, 
'I  suggestion  and  instruction  such  as  no  other  book  on 

the  subject  contains.  The  illustration  is  no  less  rich 
and  varied,  consisting  of  examples  of  the  work  of 
nearly  every  great  engraver  and  etcher  from  Diirer 
down,  showing  the  peculiar  style  of  the  artist. 

First  Edition  Exhausted  Before  Publication 
, Second  and  Third  Editions  All  Sold.  Price  of  Fourth  Edition,  $3.50  Net 

LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE 
COMPOSITION 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN  (SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

8vo,  120  pages,  nearly  100  illustrations,  cloth,  full  gilt,  net  $3.00.  Postage 
25  cents. 

The  artist,  the  amateur,  the  photographer,  and  the  student  of 
art  will  find  this  volume  of  great  service  both  for  suggestion 
and  for  information.  The  illustration  is  exceptional  in  fulness 
I and  interpretative  quality. 

I COLOR  PRINTING 

I AND  GOLOR  PRINTERS 

BY  R.  M.  BURCH 

8vo,  281  pages,  23  colored  prints,  10  black  and  white  illustrations,  net  $3.00. 

Covers  the  history  of  the  art  of  color  printing.  Invaluable  to 
the  collector  or  amateur. 

Illustraied  Holiday  Caialogue  sent  free  on  request 

THE.  BAKER  & TAYLOR  CO.,  PUBLISHERS 
33  East  17th  Street,  New  York 
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THE  KEPPEL  BOOKLETS 

The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel  Booklets 
are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five  Booklets,  de- 
scribed below,  inclosed  in  a special  slide  case.  Any  series 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents  in  stamps.  These  booklets  measure  5^  inches. 
They  are  printed  at  The  De  Viiine  Press,  New  York.  Separate 
booklets  can  be  had  at  5 cents  each,  postpaid. 


FIRST  SERIES 


CONCERNING  THE  ETCH- 
INGS OF  MR.  WHISTLER 
By  Joseph  Pennell 
JEAN-FRANgOIS  MILLET, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rens- 

' SELAER 


SIR  SEYMOLTR  HADEN, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

JOSEPH  PENNELL,  Etcher, 
Illustrator,  Author 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


REIMBRANDT'S  ETCHINGS 

By  David  Keppel 


SECOND  SERIES 

THE  LATE  F^LIX  BUHOT, 
Painter-Etcher 

By  M.  L^once  BfiNfmxE 
CHARLES  MERYON 

By  Frederick  Keppel 
MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS  OF  NEW 
YORK  ‘ ‘ SKYSCRAPERS  ” 

By  Frederick  Keppel 


HERMAN  A.  WEBSTER 

By  Martin  Hardie 
ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIS- 
TLER Bv  Frederick  Keppel 


THIRD  SERIES 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  PIRA-  MR.  PENNELL’S  ETCHINGS 
NESI  By  Russell  Sturgis  OF  LONDON 

By  W.  C.  Arensberg 


HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE  DAUBIGNY 

By  Atherton  Curtis  By  Robert  J.  Wickenden 

SOME  NEW  AMERICAN  ETCHINGS  BY 
MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

By  Hans  W.  Singer 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  BULLETINS 

The  Print-Collector’s  Bulletins  give  an  illustrated, 
priced  list  of  etchings  by  the  great  modern  masters  which 
Messrs.  Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  can  supply  at  the  present 
time. 

These  Bulletins  measure  x 6X  inches,  are  fully  illus- 
trated, and  are  printed  at  The  Be  Vinne  Press,  New  York. 
The  complete  series  of  fourteen  Bulletins  will  be  sent  post- 
paid, to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar,  or  bound  in 
gray  boards,  paper  label,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Separate 
Bulletins  can  be  had  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 


* ADOLPHE  APPIAN 
*OTTO  H.  BACHER 
^FELIX  BRACQUEMOND 
54  pages,  18  illustrations 

FELIX  BUHOT 

28  pages,  9 illustrations 

V.-B.  C.  COROT 
*C.  F.  DAUBIGNY 
*C.  S.  VAN’S  GRAVESANDE 
52  pages,  15  illustrations 

SIR  SEYMOUR  HADEN 
58  pages,  24  illustrations 

^CHARLES  JACQUE 
*JULES  JACQUEMART 
*J.  B.  JONGKIND 

40  pages,  8 illustrations 

MAXIME  LALANNE 

50  pages,  19  illustrations 


^ALPHONSE  LEGROS 
48  pages,  14  illustrations 

CHARLES  MERYON 

39  pages,  12  illustrations 

J.-F.  MILLET 

40  pages,  14  illustrations 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

54  pages,  33  illustrations 

^SAMUEL  PALMER 
^GEORGE  SENSENEY 
*J.  J.  TISSOT 

36  pages,  6 illustrations 

*EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN 
28  pages,  6 illustrations 

J.  A.  McN.  WHISTLER 
52  pages,  24  illustrations 

’’ANDERS  L.  ZORN 

36  pages,  1 1 illustrations 


Note  — Bulletins  marked  with  an  Asterisk  {*)  are  now  out  of 
print,  will  not  be  re-issued,  and  can  he  su])piied  in  the  Conii)lete 
Series  only,  of  which  hut  25  sets  remain  unsold. 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS  ON  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 


N.  B.— Any  of  these  books  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS 
AND  ENGRAVINGS,  PUBLISHED  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

“Frederick  Keppel  & Co.  publish  a valuable  and 
instructive  Catalogue  of  their  prints.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  with  really  capital  pictures,  and 
will  be  most  valuable  for  reference. ” — Arthur  Hoeber, 
The  Globe  and  Commercial  Adrcrfiscr,  March  29,  1908. 

New  edition.  Printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press. 

IGf)  pages,  9jl4  x 6>(, 

84  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OP  ETCHINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  ARTISTS,  FOR  SALE  BY 
FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

“ The  Arm  has  just  issued  a handsomely  illustrated 
('atalogue  of  the  prints  in  their  stock,  and  there  is  with 
the  name  of  each  artist  a biography.  The  book  is 
uniform  with  that  recently  issued  of  the  men  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  found  valuable  for  the  collector  and  the 
amateur  generally.” — The  Globe,  May  20,  1908. 

First  edition.  Printed  at  The  I)e  Vinne  Press. 

122  pages,  9>^  X 6^ 

65  illustrations,  flexible  covers,  10  cents 

THE  BEST  PORTRAITS  IN  ENGRAVING 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner 
The  greater  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  a New  York 
magazine  in  .January,  1872. 

The  completion,  as  now  issued,  was  given  to  the 
publisher,  in  manuscript,  by  Mr.  Sumner  shortly  before 
I his  death. 

He  gave  his  hearty  approval  to  its  publication  in 
j complete  form,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would 

call  the  attention  of  many  persons  of  artistic  taste  to 
the  study  of  those  early  masterpieces  of  the  engraver’s 
art,  the  collection  and  possession  of  which  afforded 
i himself  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction. 

I 5th  edition,  31  pages,  11^  x 8,  13  illustrations,  25  cents 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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BOOKSon  etchings  and  ENGRAVINGS 

N.  B. — Any  of  these  books  wilbbe  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

AMERICAN  ETCHERS 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer 
Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Century  Magazine, 
with  the  16  original  illustrations. 

To  this  is  added  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the 
life  and  etched  work  of  Charles  Meryon. 

Mrs.  van  Rensselaer’s  pamphlet  is  specially  recom- 
mended as  giving  a clear  and  concise  view  of  the  art  of 
etching. 

31  pages,  11^  x7y^,  16  illustrations,  20  cents 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ENGRAVING 

By  Frederick  Keppel 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  HarpeCs  M<(gazine. 

“To  those  who  wish  to  gather,  in  a few  minutes’  read- 
ing, a fair,  clear,  and  not  inadequate  conception  of  the  1 
Art  of  Engraving  and  its  Great  Masters,  the  perusal  of  * 
Mr.  Frederick  Keppel’s  article  on  the  subject  will  prove  i 
very  satisfactory.  Although  the  spirit  of  condensation 
rules  in  every  line,  it  is  surprising  how  little  of  the  pith 
and  essence  of  the  theme  are  omitted.  The  paper  is 
remarkably  clear  and  compendious,  and  is  admirably 
written.” — Stephen  English. 

“Combines  rare  artistic  excellence  with  a high  degree 
of  literary  merit.” — New  York  Trihiuie. 

4th  edition,  16  pages,  11x8,  13  illustrations,  15  cents 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF 

EVERT  VAN  MUYDEN  By  Atherton  Curtis 

With  a portrait  of  the  artist  and  ten  head  pieces  etched 
expressly  for  the  catalogue  and  one  unpublished  plate 
(Lion  and  Lioness).  The  edition  is  limited  to  230  num- 
bered copies  and  is  printed  by  The  De  Yinne  Press. 

Size  10  X 7 inches,  158  pages,  cloth,  paper  label,  $10 

FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & CO. 

4 EAST  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 

QUARTERLY 


EDITED  BY 

FITZROY  CARRINGTON 


VOLUME  ONE 


FREDERICK  KEPPEL  & COMPANY 
4 EAST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


INDEX 

TO 

THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY 

VOLUME  ONE— PARTS  1 AND  2 

PAGE 

Awakening  of  the  Young  Print-Collector  to  a Sense  of 
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